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PEEPACE. 

The  purpose  of  thie  volume  ia  to  present  as  mtich 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States  during  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  may  find  a  proper 
place  in  the  biographies  of  the  foremost  political  per- 
sonages of  that  period. 

These  foremost  personages  are  the  eleven  presi- 
dents who  served  daring  the  years  from  1801  to  1853. 
They  were  in  some  instances  the  largest  and  most 
important  political  figures  of  their  day,  while  in 
other  instances  they  were  men  of  lesser  degree  than 
other  contemporary  statesmen  who  never  won  the 
presidential  prize.  But  notwithstanding  the  incon- 
spicuous influence  of  several  of  the  presidents,  the 
history  of  the  country  is  more  closely  related  to  the 
succession  of  Chief  Executives  than  to  any  other 
generic  group  of  men.  Such  presidents  as  Jefferson 
and  Jackson  made  history,  not  only  for  their  own 
terms  of  office,  but  for  succeeding  times;  they  were 
like  the  forces  of  nature  and  environment,  they 
signally  moulded  the  political  life  of  the  people  and 
its  expression  in  government;  they  were  the  founders 
and  organizers  of  parties;  they  created  policies;  they 
raised  issues  and  precipitated  events;  history  could 
not  escape  them.  Others  who  occupied  the  same 
chair  were  acted  upon  by  history;  their  very  incon- 
fliderableness  was  not  infrequently  an  event  of  polit- 
ical magnitude,  as  it  marked  a  compromise  in  the 
struggle  of  great  issues  in  the  hands  of  great  leaders, 
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and  to  regard  them  ie  to  obtain  a  very  advantageous 
point  of  view  for  the  complicated  conteeta  which 
heaved  them  up. 

The  value  of  this  biographical  basis  for  the  history 
of  the  United  States  extends  further  than  political 
evolutiona.  Connected  with  the  careers  of  these 
prraidents  are  to  be  observed  the  movements  of  the 
social,  economic,  industrial  and  intellectual  progress 
of  the  people,  the  enlargement  and  development  of 
territory,  military  events  and  naval  achievements. 

Moreover,  biography  in  presenting  the  individual 
illumines  the  whole  period.  To  apprehend  clearly  a 
type  of  man  in  the  Executive  Office  is  to  see  in  the 
background  the  unhiatorical  multitude  who  created 
him.  ■  The  eleven  presidents  of  these  fifty  years 
were  plain  men  elected  by  plain  people.  They  stood 
without  a  fictitious  aid  of  birtii  or  of  hereditary 
rights.  They  came  to  the  post  and  left  it  feeling  that 
Uiey  were  only  common  citizens  on  whom  the  lot  had 
fallen.  Personal  ambition  has  thrived  on  American 
soil  no  less  than  elsewhere,  but  it  never  has  vaulted 
beyond  the  patriotic  principle  that  a  democratic 
republic  is  for  the  good  of  all.  Pride  and  pomp  and 
circumstance  cast  no  glamour  over  these  careers. 
Their  history  is  not  a  romance.  The  whole  interest 
of  their  lives  is  to  know  what  manner  of  men  were 
the  first  political  leaders  of  the  first  free  people,— 
how  sage  they  were,  how  human,  how  intelligent, 
how  short-sighted  and  how  prophetic. 

To  give  a  just  significance  to  the  characters  of  the 
presidents,  from  JefFerson  to  Pillmore,  and  to  point 
the  political  import  of  events  throughout  their  ad- 
ministrations, has  accordingly  been  tite  dual  aim  of 
this  work. 

V&AHOIS  BELLAKT. 

New  York. 
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nrntooDonoH — ths  bibth  or  a  vatioit. 

Wb  have  before  lis  a  avrvej  of  tlie  political  hJA- 
toiy  of  the  United  States,  during  the  nineteentli 
eentiurj  from  tlie  point  of  -new  of  the  presidentB. 

In  order  to  onderBtand  the  meaning  of  the  Ameri< 
can  Btateemanabip  vhich  tkna  arbitranly  begins  'with 
Ae  beginning  of  the  centtuy,  it  is  ueceB8ar7  to  t»< 
view  brieflj  the  preceding  political  conditions.  For* 
tmuitflly,  Bncb  a  review  is  unoomplioated  and  covers 
but  a  few  years.  It  requires,  however,  an  nnder- 
standing  of  certain  fnndanientals:  what  forces  made 
the  TTnited  States  a  nation;  the  political  form  into 
which  the  new  nation  shaped  itself;  the  varied  opin- 
ions of  the  American  people  towards  that  new  politi- 
cal form;  the  social  and  popular  conditions  whioh 
made  these  attitudes  of  mind  the  starting  points  of 
par^  creeds;  and  final^,  bow  at  the  yea  1801  the 
ptrl^  divinonB  seemed  ■>  clearly  marked  that  the 
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organic  liiBtorj  of  modem  United  States  politica  may 
be  said  to  begin. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  course  of  the  tbir* 
teen  Colonies  in  the  absence  of  the  armed  colliBion 
with  Great  Britain  called  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

-Whether  or  not  the  widely  separated  populations 
would  eventually  have  grown  into  a  single  and  powei^ 
ful  people  through  natural  interests,  the  fact  is  that 
they  were  suddenly  pulled  together  by  the  crisis  of 
a  desperate  war.  As  English  as  England  herself, 
the  colonists  resented  with  deepening  exasperation 
the  blundering '  commercial  policy  with  which  the 
British  government  had  for  the  space  of  fifteen 
years  oppressed  them  like  foreign  vassals.  In  1760 
the  Americans  were  fighting  loyally  with  the  British 
to  destroy  the  French  power  in  the  New  World;  in 
1776  these  same  men  were  opening  fire  upon  the 
royal  troops.  Between  those  dates  was  the  succes- 
sion of  fatuous  governmental  acts  which  suggested 
to  the  irritated  colonies  the  need  of  cooperation 
against  the  common  oppressor.  After  blood  was 
ahed  and  a  continental  army  of  farmers  was  besieg- 
ing a  royal  army  in  Boston,  the  Americans  began  to 
comprehend  that  cooperation  could  not  go  backward. 
During  the  year  between  the  extraordinary  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  1776,  and  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
denoe,  1776,  the  popular  reasoning  took  far  strides. 
IVanklia's  grim  jest  when  he  signed  the  Declaration, 
"If  we  don't  hang  together  we  must  hang  separately," 
applied  in  its  larger  sense  to  the  Colonies  themselves; 
for  any  one  of  ^em  to  weaken  or  retrace  her  steps 
now  was  to  invite  a  bitterer  condition  than  before. 
Thoughtful  men  began  to  see  that  the  life  of  each 
Colony  hung  upon  a  certain  common  life  of  all,  and 
that  tiieir  first  impulse  to  oooperatioa  was  bound  tQ 
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leftd  thcon  into  some  further  combination  <d  inter- 
It  ia  not  probable,  however,  that  the  idea  of  a  real 
natumality  ma  as  yet  in  anybody's  mind.  The  War 
of  the  Berolntion  barely  escaped  ignominions  col- 
lapse  because  of  the  very  rudimentary  aenae  of  united 
responsibility  in  the  new-styled  States,  Individnal 
patriots  were  mnltitndinoosj  the  aoldien  fought,  man 
for  man,  probably  better  than  their  inTaders,  and  the 
Americau  generalship  was  conspicuously  superior; 
but  the  half-swakened  States  bad  such  dull  concep- 
tion of  their  confederate  du^  that  they  left  ths 
patriot  armies  ibiequipped  and  starring.  The 
EVenoh  alliance  and  army  helped  to  rescue  American 
independence  in  the  nick  of  time ;  but  f  uUy  as  mo- 
mentous as  the  final  victory  at  Yorktown  were  Wash- 
ington's personal  appeals  to  his  countrymen.  Year 
after  year,  during  the  war,  he  implored  the  poliUcal 
leaders  of  the  various  States  to  convince  their  people 
that  independence  required  each  section  to  smk  its 
provincial  selfishness  and  its  mean  suspicions  in 
hearty  support  of  the  continental  army  and  the  war 
measures  of  Congress.  Incredible  as  seems  this 
necessi^  for  the  propaganda  of  a  spirit  of  union 
among  a  people  who  had  just  declared  their  inde- 
pendence, Washington  carried  it  on  untiringly 
through  that  critical  period.  He  was  supported  by 
others  who  saw  no  lees  truly  how  strenuous  and  con- 
elnnve  must  be  the  campaign  of  education,  but  hia 
commanding  position  and  personal  weight  gave  to  his 
efforts  for  nationality  a  leading  influence. 

When  peace  came  in  1783,  and  with  it  the  British 
rec<^mtion  of  American  independence,  an  advance 
had  certainly  been  made  in  the  popular  seDse  of 
miott.     But  ai^  feeling  of  real  nati<niality  was  stUI 
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B  great  -way  in  the  fatun.  Tlie  SMdamant  yrtSak 
bound  the  States  together  was  atill  amply  ezpreaaad 
bi  die  Articles  of  Oonfederatioh. 

This  instrument  had  been  adopted  1^  the  Stata 
legislatures  in  1777,  shortly  after  the  Declaration  of 
Lidependence.  Whaterer  cooperation  then  seemed 
desirable  was  prorided  for  in  these  Artioles,  Bnt 
as  the  several  Colonies  assumed  the  self-reliant  tide 
of  States,  their  chief  solidtode  was  their  own  develop- 
ment as  little  republics.  Their  oommon  interest  in 
the  war,  they  argued,  was  great  enough  not  to  require 
my  oompulsion  from  one  another;  and  about  all  they 
wished  of  the  Gongresa  of  the  States  was  to  act  as  a 
central  oommittee,  which  should  advise  the  State 
legislatures  as  to  the  needs  of  the  hour,  and  should 
be  the  authority  above  the  continental  army. 

Thus  eetabliBhed  in  the  midst  of  war,  the  Conf  ede^■ 
acy  which  the  several  young  States  felt  obliged  to 
enter  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  national  union.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  inefficiency  of  the  confederate 
government  and  the  inanffidency  of  the  confederate 
idea,  it  was  better  for  the  orderly  growth  of  the 
f  nti^  nation  that  this  first  cooperation  was  tentative 
and  provisional;  for  the  American  people  were  there- 
by saved  from  theorising  constitution-makers,  and  an 
organic  government  was  allowed  to  wait  until  experi- 
ence showed  the  provisions  that  were  needed. 

But  this  impotence  of  the  confederacy  was  peril- 
ous while  it  lasted.  Its  only  visible  sign  was  a  Con- 
gress. This  body  consisted  of  delegates  appointed 
by  the  State  legislatures,  in  niunber  not  more  than 
aeven  and  not  less  than  two  from  each  State.  Con- 
gress voted,  however,  by  States,  each  delegation  hav- 
ing bnt  one  vote.  On  important  meaeuree  a  vote  of 
nine  out  of  the  thirteen  States  was  required.     Ther* 
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vmB  oo  exeoutiTe  liead,  but  adnunistratioii  was  per- 
formed through  committeeB. 

Congreas  was  expected  to  paeB  oertaib  laws  vithin 
a  restricted  field,  but  it  had  no  power  to  ezeoate 
them.  Indeed,  it  waa  left  powerloBS  to  perform  the 
duties  which  the  Articles  of  Confederation  enjoined 
upon  it  It  conld  declare  war  bat  it  could  not  enlist 
Boldiere,  nor  maintain  them, — the  States  must  make 
the  army.  CongreBB  could  ordain  a  revenue,  but  it 
had  no  power  to  collect  a  penny  of  it, — ^that  power 
was  retained  by  the  States;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
calls  of  Congreee  for  money  had  little  weight  with 
the  State  legislatures:  once,  eighteen  months  passed 
before  on&-fifth  of  the  revenue  demanded  by  Con- 
gress was  raised.  Congress  was  expected  to  adjudi- 
cate in  disputes  between  the  States,  but  was  unable 
to  enforce  its  decisiona.  Congress  was  the  treaty- 
making  power  with  foreign  govemments,  but  any  of 
the  States  might  violate  these  treatiee.  The  whole 
business  of  regulating  commerce,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  was  never  put  into  the  hands  of  Congress, 
but  was  left  with  each  State  to  manage  as  it  saw  fit, 
with  liberty  to  advance  its  own  trade  whenever  it 
chose  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbour  States;  and  the 
liberty  was  often  taken,  to  the  confusion  and  anest 
of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 

In  short,  under  the  Confederation  each  State  re- 
mained a  sovereign  republic,  and  the  Congress  was 
endowed  with  as  little  power  as  it  was  possible  for  a 
so-called  governing  body  of  representatives  to  possess. 
Congress  was  to  act  as  a  reminder  of  the  neceeeitiea 
of  oo(^>eratioa — nothing  further  was  deemed  safe  by 
the  group  of  jealous  republics.  The  Congreas  did 
not  stand  for  union  at  all;  the  thirteen  sovereign 
IfigifllatDres  did  not  want  onion;  nor  did  they  des^ 
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even  to  cooperate  fartbOT  than  the  unmediate  ez- 
igenciefl  Toquired. 

This  Coofederatioik  repreBented,  however,  with 
exaetDeSB  the  foremost  political  principle  of  the  time. 
This  was  liberty.  Ab  individnala  men  wanted  lib- 
erty. Townships  and  countieB  were  self-goveming 
conunnnities  and  desired  no  interference  in  their  local 
affairs.  The  newly  avowed  States  entertained  the 
same  extreme  view  as  to  their  own  liberties.  Ameri- 
can politics,  it  mnst  be  remembered,  began  at  the 
unit  and  worked  outward.  The  very  first  political 
conseioQsnees  in  this  country  was  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual; tiien  that  of  the  local  govenunent;  and  then 
that  of  the  Colony.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Colony,  decade  after  decade,  the  entire  political 
drama  known  to  the  citizen  was  enacted.  Other 
Colonies  might  speak  the  same  language  and  have 
the  same  problems,  but  they  were  almost  like  foreign 
countries;  they  had  originated  tmder  different  condi- 
tions; they  had  many  different  traditions,  principles 
and  laws.  Nearly  every  circumstance  in  the  growth 
of  the  Colonies  had  worked  to  foster  the  indtvldual- 
igm  of  each,  to  make  each  consider  itself  a  political 
entity,  to  subordinate  the  feeling  of  inter-depen- 
dence, and  to  prevent  wholly  the  sense  of  continental 
solidarity. 

It  is  trae  there  had  been  occasionally  a  ooopera- 
tion  in  Indian  wars,  but  it  was  only  for  the  pasmng 
emeigency.  The  fWich  War  was  an  exigency  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  it  had  done  more  than  all  previous 
experiences  together  to  teach  the  colonists  the  value 
of  onited  continental  action.  It  bad  given  them 
possibly  some  sense  of  a  oommon  destiny  for  the 
whole  North  American  strip  of  English  settlements. 
But  this  aenae,  if  it  existed,  was  very  rudunentaiy  and 
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■wag  oertainlj  unooiuiclered  as  ui  impulse  to  be  fos- 
tered for  the  Bake  of  the  future  nationality  of  olL 

This  vast  dif  erenee  between  cooperation  and  union 
eonnot  be  too  definitely  pointed  out;  for  herein  lies 
the  most  important  chartioteriBtio  of  tka  vhole  polit- 
ical history  of  the  TTnited  States.  Without  a  dear 
comprehension  of  that  distinction  the  course  of  the 
history  is  unintelligible.  From  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence to  the  present  day  the  growth  of  the  eens« 
of  nationality  has  been  anything  but  rapid;  it  has 
been  retarded  by  the  persistence  of  the  sense  of 
separate  Statehood.  To  whaterer  extent  the  idea 
of  mere  cooperation  or  of  mere  confederation  of  the 
States  has  prevailed,  it  has  been  at  the  cost  of  the 
sense  of  the  vital  union  of  all  the  people.  Yet,  at 
the  time  of  the  War  of  Independence,  coofederatioQ 
ves  the  most  radical  political  idea  that  could  be 
offered. 

But  the  liberty  of  the  confederated  States  became 
t  ruinous  right.  It  was  not  long  before  the  warm 
impulse  to  cooperation  spent  its  first  glowing  enthu- 
siasm; independence  had  been  declared  and  each  new 
State  was  conscious  of  its  sovereignty;  though  a  con- 
tinental army  was  in  existence,  fighting  its  way  from 
State  to  State  the  far«eparated  States  grew  to  be  more 
interested  in  their  own  political  development  than 
in  the  demands  of  the  continental  Congress  for  the 
distant  army.  Local  and  State  politics  were  the  only 
politics  known,  for  congressmen  were  not  elected  by 
the  pec^le ;  Congress  was  but  a  committee  appointed 
by  tiie  several  legislatures.  The  newspapers  were 
too  meagre  to  create  public  sentiment;  news  crept 
laborioQsly  and  disjointedly  through  the  vast  du- 
tanoes;  the  quickest  communication  between  the 
larger  towns  was  the  we^y  stage,  while  tibe  remoter 
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oettlementB  knew  of  the  world  only  hj  the  infreqnfint 
traveller.  The  enemy  was  far  away,  heard  of  but 
seldomj  the  needfi  of  the  armj  were  difficult  for  the 
people  to  comprehend;  farming  and  ehop-Jceeping 
went  on  as  always. 

Under  these  conditions  it  would  have  been  indeed 
extraordinary  if  many  men  had  possessed  the  con-- 
tinental  breadth  of  view, — even  if  the  continental 
organisation  had  been  stronger  than  it  was.  But 
when  the  central  organisation  was  only  an  advisoxr 
committee,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  Genem 
Washington's  most  fonuidable  foe  was  continental 
apathy. 

Washington's  chief  labour  during  the  entire  War 
of  Independence  was  to  stimulate  an  interstate  patri- 
otism. The  ragged,  starving  army,  which  could 
seldom  face  the  enemy  because  of  lack  of  ammuni- 
tion, was  dependent  on  Congress,  and  Congress  wis 
dependent  on  the  several  legislatnres  which  were 
comprised  of  men  whose  lights  were  smalL  Conse- 
quently Washington's  only  resource  was  to  address 
these  State  legislatures  in  person.  Daring  the  long 
waits  between  battles,  and  scarcely  less  during  the 
c&mpaigDB,  the  General  kept  up  an  unbroken  cam- 
paign oi  letter-writing.  Every  post  from  the  army 
was  heavy  with  the  letters  of  its  chief  to  the  men  of 
local  prominence  who  might  influence  votes  in  the 
legislatures.  Aides-de-camp  and  orderlies  were  busier 
in  carrying  special  letters  to  provincial  statesmen  than 
they  were  in  fighting. 

The  burden  of  these  letters  was  the  need  of  imion. 
Though  the  immediate  occasion  was  the  conunon  de- 
fence and  the  making  good  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, yet  the  incessant  motive  was  a  continental 
patriotiem.    Washington  was  aided  in  these  efforti 
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tiy  a  few  other  f areeeing  Btateamen,  wlio  nreMved 
^t  union  of  the  States  could  be  gained  onlj  hj  per- 
flonal  appeals  to  leaders  of  lo(»l  influence.  Y«i 
Washington  himself,  more  than  any  other,  vas  the 
man  who  pulled  the  couatry  together.  His  efforts 
reached  into  every  State  uid  were  paramoimt  is 
Implanting  a  fientiment  of  contineutalism;  every  ap- 
peal for  present  co<^>eration  in  support  of  the  army 
earried  ^so  the  suggestion  of  a  nati<Hial  life  yet  to 
come. 

The  war  ended,  however,  with  hnt  Utile  apparent 
prt^rees  toward  nationality.  The  French  aUies  de- 
parted after  Corawallis's  surrender,  and  the  Amerir 
can  army  waited  nearly  two  years  unpaid  by  Con- 
gress. With  difficulty  the  army  was  restrained  from 
vif^ence  against  that  body.  The  simple  fact  was 
that  Ctrngresa  could  not  get  the  States  to  send  on 
the  money.  The  danger  being  over,  the  State  poli- 
ticians rehtzed  more  than  ever  into  State  politics  and 
ignored  Congress.  Washington's  sense  of  naticmal* 
ism  was  never  more  signal  than  when  he  protected 
the  despised  Congress  from  his  own  exasperated 
nldiers. 

The  next  few  years  were  the  most  discreditable  in 
American  history.  Caogress  was  practically  imre- 
garded.  England  sent  no  minister.  Foreign  powers 
deferred  malang  treaties,  believing  they  could  eoon 
bargain  better  with  the  separate  States.  Hany  ob- 
servers in  Europe  speculated  freely  as  to  when  the 
American  Confederacy  would  break  in  pieces,  and 
iidiether  the  parts  would  not  eventually  fall  again  to 
England. 

Disregarded  abroad,  Congress  was  despised  at 
home.  That  its  hands  had  been  tied  by  its  prinfljpala 
■hoold  at  least  have  relieved  it  of  respme^oli^  £a> 
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its  powerlesBDOBB.  But  this  miaf  ortime  did  not  save 
it  from  obloquy.  It  must  be  admitted  that  its  per- 
aonnd  was,  in  the  main,  much  beneath  that  of  the 
body  which  dared  the  RoTolution;  though  it  had  some 
diBtinguished  members,  most  of  the  ablest  loaders 
were  now  preferring  to  engage  in  the  political  con- 
struction of  the  several  commonwealths;  and  many 
of  the  members  who  had  accepted  the  appointment 
found  it  more  conTenient  to  stay  at  home  than  to 
appear  in  so  bankrupt  e  body. 

There  was  no  longer  a  pretence  of  paying  the  con- 
federate debts.  Millions  were  owed  to  the  soldiers, 
to  citizens,  and  to  Europe.  But  the  States  gave  not 
even  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  these  debts.  A 
mob  of  unpaid  soldiers  once  routed  Congrwa  from 
its  meeting-hall  in  Philadelphia.  The  confederate 
script  was  the  most  worthless  paper  in  existence. 
The  real  money  of  the  country  was  of  a  numerous 
variety  and  changed  in  value  as  one  travelled  from 
city  to  city.  As  if  commerce  had  not  been  sufBci* 
ently  mined  by  the  wreck  of  credit  and  by  the  nonde- 
script corrency.  States  b^an  to  erect  barriers  of 
tarifi  between  themselves.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
in  an  orderly  land  a  condition  of  more  complete  com- 
mercial anarchy  than  prevailed  when  the  proposal 
was  made  to  call  a  general  convention  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  of  the  whole  country  to  form,  if 
possible,  a  scheme  of  government  that  would  govern, 
and  would  command  the  respect  of  America  and  the 
world. 

While  the  moribund  Congress  still  continued  its 
sessions,  this  Constitutional  Convention,  authorised 
by  the  Congress,  assembled  in  1787  at  Philadelphia, 
and  deliberated  for  four  months.  To  say  that  it  was 
•omposed  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  States  vonld 
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he  inadequate:  among  its  memben  were  eome  of  tlie 
moat  BagadoaB  and  far-Beeing  men  whom  the  eonntry 
error  produced;  it  has  often  been  said  that  the  oonven- 
tion  was  altogether  the  most  extraordinary  body  of 
politioal  thinkers  ever  gathered  in  the  history  of  the 
wrald.  Washington  was  the  chairman,  and  !Frank- 
lin,  Hamilton  and  !B£adison  were  marked  leaders 
among  a  nnmber  of  others  scarcely  leas  remarkable. 
It  was  a  gathering,  in  the  main,  of  finished  scholars 
in  political  theory,  yet  a  meeting  in  which  advanced 
philoeophy  was  ready  to  yield  to  the  American  con- 
aideration  of  what  was  immediately  feasible.  Tho 
members  were  practical  dealers  with  local  politics, 
yet  they  were  not  anwilling  to  sacrifice  cherished 
local  assumptions  to  the  general  end  for  which  they 
had  come  together.  For  comprehensivenees  of  view, 
for  sharpness  of  reasoning,  for  downrightness  <^ 
adaptations,  for  moderstenees  of  temper,  and  for  de- 
termination to  make  a  scheme  thatwoiJd  work  and 
would  last, — ^the  quality  of  this  assembly  is  probably 
unmatched  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  the  product 
of  its  deliberation  is  the  proof. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  men  who  made  this 
great  meeting  was  conserratiTe.  They  were  eom- 
moned  only  to  bind  together  elementary  nnita  which 
were  natnnlly  falling  apart.  They  knew  the  temper 
of  their  States,  and  how  little  inclined  they  would  be 
to  yield  to  the  radicalism  of  nationality.  The  limita- 
tions were  too  inelastic  for  the  new  instrument  to 
provide  for  a  very  strong  ^Federal  goTemment  On 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  clear  that  most  of  the  mem- 
bers grew  in  certain  convictions  as  the  debates  went 
on.  They  oame  to  comprehend  that  a  plan  to  be 
enduring  must  represent  a  poeitive  idea  of  vital 
tmiuk;  that  a  mere  patching  t^9ther  of  grudged 
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otnt^romueA  would  miae  the  eod;  and  that  thero  mnat 
be  inTolred  and  implied  a  certain  national  life  wMdi 
the  new  ocMoetitutional  forme  could  gr&dtially  develop 
without  abook  to  present  State  insularity. 

At  one  of  the  earl7  saaaiona  Waahin^n  remarked: 
"It  la  t«o  probable  that  no  plan  we  prt^xiee  will  be 
adopted.  Perhaps  another  dreadful  conflict  ia  to  be 
sostained.  If  to  pleaae  the  people  we  offer  what  we 
onredrea  diaapprore  how  can  we  afterwards  defend 
onr  work  ?  Let  ua  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise 
and  honest  can  repair:  the  event  ia  in  the  hand  of 
Ood."  This  utterance  perhaps  expresaee  the  pnrpoee 
wliich  eventually  came  to  rule  the  decisions  of  the 
convention;  its  members  had  aasembled  apprehensive 
that  they  might  be  asked  to  surrender  too  mnch; 
without  abandoning  their  conaezvatiam  they  soo- 
ceeded  in  creating  a  government  ao  strong  that  the 
most  terrible  civil  war  that  ever  happened  could  not 
break  it  in  two. 

A  Federal  union  of  independent  States  waa  aimed 
at  in  the  Constitution;  a  national  republio  was  the 
result.  Tbia  republic  was  not  a  convulsion  like  the 
old  commonwealth  of  Cromwell;  it  was  not  a  dis- 
guised monarchy;  it  was  not  the  extended  dominion 
a£  some  one  imperial  state;  it  waa  an  enduring  re- 
public, baaed  on  democracy,  and  its  imperial  power 
was  evenly  shared  by  each  constituent. 

The  working  procesa  by  which  this  extraordinary 
Constitution  was  arrived  at  waa  a  eeriee  of  com- 
promises. The  Statea  were  on  one  aide,  the  whole- 
ness of  the  people  was  on  the  other.  The  rights  of 
the  former  were  rec<^nised  in  a  Senate  iriiich  reiwe- 
aented  the  individuality  and  equali^  of  the  respeO' 
tive  stetes,  without  regard  to  size  or  population;  the 
rights  <d  the  latter  were  met  in  the  House  of  Kepre* 
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•entatives  y^boae  membus  'wei«  elected  directly  l^ 
the  people.  The  oi^y  prerogatires  enjoyed  by  the 
Senate  alone  were  cooperation  with  the  ExeoutiTe  i> 
miiTriTig  treaties,  confirmatiaa  of  appointmentt  to 
office^  and  the  judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment; 
the  ezidtiBiTe  prerogatiTefl  of  the  Hoofie  'wen  ths 
wiirifttiftn  of  nvennd  bills  and  the  originating  of  ini' 
peacJunents;  on  8U  else  the  powers  of  the  two  bodiaa 
were  coordinate  and  equal.  The  seDaUm,  atandiBg 
for  permanent  State  interests,  serred  six  years;  tha 
representatives,  standing  for  the  opini(»iB  of  the  peo- 
I^e,  were  elected  once  in  two  years. 

InefiFectaftlnesB  of  administration  was  provided 
against  by  the  creation  of  an  Executive  president^ 
elected  by  the  States.  Clothed  with  certain  royal 
powers,  he  was  liable  to  impeachment  for  their  mia^ 
nse,  and  he  laid  them  down  after  four  years  of  office. 
Foreign  diplomacy  and  treaty-mabiiig  belonged  to 
Iiim;  advice  to  Congress  and  the  sanction  of  Con* 
gressional  bills  were  in  his  duty;  military  command 
of  the  army  and  navy  fell  ezclufiiyely  to  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  neither  he  nor  his  cabinet  had  any 
right  actually  to  initiate  legislation,  aa  in  a  ministerial 
government;  he  was  appointed  to  be  the  high  servant 
of  the  States  and  the  people,  not  to  make  laws  icx 
them;  he  was  a  chief  magistrate  but  not  a  ruler. 
Singularly,  while  providing  against  the  president's 
hand  in  legislation,  the  Constitution  unwittingly 
created  another  functionary  -^^oae  single  power  in 
law-making  was  despotic;  the  speaker,  t^o  appoints 
all  the  legislative  committees  of  the  House,  is  thereby 
able  to  block  or  to  promote  much  important  legisla-- 
turn. 

Wholly  independent  in  action  of  botii  the  otbw 
Iffinehea,  thoog^  created  by  them,  waa  the  Judioiaty. 
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Tho  Supreme  Coort  waa  the  guardian  of  the  Consti- 
tation,  the  censor  of  all  Federal  l^islatioii,  and  the 
final  hor  of  appeal. 

The  scheme  thus  outlined  was  adjusted  with  per- 
haps the  moBt  elaborate  and  effective  ^stem  of 
eoouter-checks  devised  by  human  ingenuity.  The 
IwialatiTe,  ezecutive,  and  judicial  branches  were 
huenced  with  precision,  and  were  ready  to  arrest  the 
fint  eruption  on  the  part  of  either.  The  Statee  re- 
tained all  their  powers  which  they  did  not  explicitly 
ddegate  to  the  federal  government;  each  remained 
a  guaranteed  republic,  secure  from  interference. 
Iforeorer,  the  people  as  a  whole  gained  a  reoogni- 
tion  in  the  very  fact  of  the  new  national  government; 
the  Constitution  began  in  their  name:  "We,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  ete.;"  in  its  first  ten 
amendments  it  insured  to  them  a  broad  bill  of  rights. 
Besides  all  this,  it  was  so  carefully  worded  that  while 
the  States  retained  in  explicit  form  all  that  oonld  be 
thought  of  at  the  time  as  properly  theirs,  there  was 
such  openness  in  the  implied  powers  of  the  Federal 
government  as  to  give  room  for  the  evolution  of  a 
Nation. 

It  was  not  expected  that  this  Constituticoi  of  1787 
would  be  universally  acceptable;  but  the  framers, 
who  sent  their  work  through  Congress  to  the  States, 
were  not  prepared  for  the  violence  of  the  opposition. 
A  year  elapeed  before  the  requisite  nine  States  rati- 
fied the  instrument,  and  the  last  of  the  thirteen  did 
not  send  in  its  adoption  nntil  1790.  The  frameis 
had  reasoned  faster  than  the  people,  and  althoogh 
the  doooment  foond  at  once  many  ardent  supporters, 
it  was  bitterly  opposed  by  a  strong  party  who  be- 
lieved that  it  meant  the  subversion  of  State  liberty 
and  the  establishment  of  a  de^otism.    The  batUe 
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between  tlie  FedmUirti  and  the  Auti-f edertlkts  mi 
fought  in  erery  citj  and  town  and  foar«omen  in 
the  coaiiti7.  Haduon,  Hamilton  and  Jay  entered 
the  contest  in  defence  of  the  Constitution  and  pnl»- 
lished  a  aeriee  of  Tedeial  tracts  in  exposition  of  the 
Constitution,  unexcelled  in  political  literature.  The 
narrow  margin  by  which  the  adoption  was  finally 
oarried  is  indicated  by  rotee  in  this  conventions  of 
those  States  where  tjte  antagonism  waa  strcmgeet; 
even  with  the  expedient  of  a  resolution  recommend' 
ing  certain  desirable  amendments  to  the  OonstitntioQ, 
it  was  only  accepted  by  a  vote  of  SI  to  29  in  New 
York,  88  to  80  in  Virginia,  187  to  160  in  Massaeha- 
eetta. 

With  tbe  establishment  of  the  new  government 
nnder  the  Constitution,  the  dire^enoe  of  parties  over 
it  did  not  end.  Durmg  the  eight  years  of  Wash- 
ington's presidency  the  terms  of  the  compact  were 
still  discussed,  and  men  still  aligned  themselves  aa 
Federalists  and  Anti-federalists.  The  debate  had  of 
conrse  ceased  to  be  over  the  fact  of  the  Constitntion ; 
its  establishment  was  conceded;  but  its  opponents 
turned  their  fight  into  the  strictest  constniotion  of 
ita  provisions,  being  fearful  of  the  possibilities  which 
a  liberal  interpretation  of  its  powers  might  bring  to 
pass.  YigorouB  acta  of  the  government  were  desig- 
nated as  exaggerations  of  power  by  the  Anti-federal- 
ists and  defended  as  legitimate  by  the  Federalists. 

This  alignment,  however,  in  its  nature  could  not 
last  for  long.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  last  de- 
cade of  the  centory  a  real  party  ma  being  formed 
nnder  the  tutelage  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  llie  Bem- 
ocratic-Bepablican  party  gathered  nearly  all  tbe  Anti- 
federalists  into  ita  ranks,  and  even  gained  some  adher- 
ents from  the  FedeTHliets,     This  party  which  will  be 
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described  in  detail  in  the  chapters  on  J'effenon,  took 
for  its  creed  the  largest  liberty  of  the  indiridnal, 
and  it  beliered  that  this  liberty  was  best  guaranteed 
by  a  rigid  oonstruction  of  the  Constitution,  requiring 
the  Federal  goTemment  to  relinquish  to  the  States 
all  the  actirities  not  expressly  and  unalterably  dde- 
gated  to  it 

But  the  Nation  had  nererUteless  been  bom  and 
the  new  oeutniy  was  to  see  its  growth. 
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IPfiESlDENT  THOMAS  JEFFERSOlf. 
(two  imtnaa/rtAxsMty  1801-1809.) 


CHAPTER  n. 

TKX   AVTBOa  <JT  TBS  DKOUXATtOlT  07  VtOSntTbtSOM. 

Tai  itnt  American  president  of  the  uinctMBtb 
oentniy  was  tmqnestionably  the  moat  distiii^iiiBhed 
fixture  in  the  executive  chair  for  the  fifty  yean 
which  this  volume  covers.  Indeed,  it  may  be  claimed 
ttithont  risk  of  mnch  contradiction  tha^  next  to 
Wflflhington,  Jefferson  exerted  a  greater  political  in- 
flnence  than  anj  other  Chief  Executive  in  the  entire 
hlttory  of  the  Republic. 

While  this  prestige  begins  with  Jefferson's  coa- 
flpicnons  service  in  framing  the  Declaration  of  tnd«- 
Mndence,  ita  moat  suhetantial  basis  is  bis  personal 
inflnenoe  on  national  policy  from  his  election  to  th« 
{tresent  day. 

.  Other  preeddenta  have  signally  embodied  the  spirit 
«f  their  party,  and,  as  accepted  leaders,  have  given 
to  ita  policy  a  farther  shape.  Bnt  no  other  presi- 
dent began  with  no  party,  conceived  a  party  which 
should  embody  his  own  views,  created  that  party, 
received  presidential  election  from  that  party,  and 
then  gave  to  it  mioh  impetus  and  life  tluit  after  a 
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btmdred  Tears,  in  spite  of  seemingly  ruinous  blunders 
and  dismptions,  it  remains  indestmctibly  one  of  the 
great  factors  of  the  oatioiL  No  other  president  ia 
to^y  so  mnch  quoted  by  men  of  all  parties,  and  is 
appealed  to  Trith  sneh  unanimi^.  iibaplicitly  fol- 
lowed by  a  ^flf  of  the  citizens  of  the  Bepnblio,  who 
daim  their  party  descent  direct  from  him,  he  is 
scarcely  leas  venerated  by  the  other  half,  who  are 
in  the  opposing  ranks. 

This  is  the  Bingolar  distinction  of  the  President 
whose  administration  begins  the  century.  It  is  a 
distinction,  however,  which  has  a  subtle  basis  in  the 
character  of  the  man.  Many  of  the  presidents  have 
lives  of  famous  interest,  and  yet  their  peculiar  per- 
sonalities gave  but  faint  colour  to  their  presidential 
influence.  Jefferson's  maTvelous  and  increasing  in- 
fluence, on  the  contrary,  was  the  direct  result  of  his 
mental  attitude.  His  political  career  was  insepar- 
able from  his  inner  life.  The  priiuaples  which  he 
gave  to  his  party  and  embedded  deep  in  the  founda- 
tions of  the  American  system  were  the  eonsequenoe 
<^  his  personal  philosophy.  They  were  the  efFeot 
of  a  natural  selection  among  a  curious  maas  of  visionfl, 
both  sane  and  fantastio,  to  which  in  their  time  he 
gave  equal  interest.  It  was  also  largely  tlus  re- 
markable union  of  the  qualities  of  both  the  visionary 
.and  the  politician  which  endeared  him  to  the  pecfile 
as  8  sage  who  performed  brilliant  ptrokes,  and  as  a 
statesman  who  dreamed  dreams.  Jeflersonianism  is 
thus  an  authentic  existence,  and  its  far  reach  can  be 
understood  only  through  a  correct  apprehension  of 
the  man  himself.  Consequently,  pecnliar  interest 
attaches  to  the  formative  period  of  his  life. 

Jefferson  was  a  democrat  by  birth.  His  lineage 
was  plain  on  his  &ther's  nde,  thoiigb  of  accepted 
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degree  thiou^  his  mother's  family.  Of  her  A 
he  rraoarked  B(HaflwhAt  flippantly  that  her  family 
''traced  their  pedigree  f  &r  back  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, to  which  let  every  one  awribe  the  faith  and 
merit  he  chooses."  But  he  preferred  to  regard  hia 
yeoman  father's  blood  as  determinatlTe  in  giving 
him  his  impulse  for  the  people  and  creatinig  his  warm 
aympathiefl.  The  names  of  his  parents  were  Peter 
Jefferson  and  Jane  Baudolph,  and  he  was  bom  at 
Shadwell,  Virginia,  April  13,  1743,  eleven  years 
after  the  birth  of  Washington. 

I^  wafl-intQ  an  aristocratic  Oolony  that  the  demo- 
cratio  child  was  bom.    Tirgima  pliuned  herself  upon 
fierHoSaT superiority  among  t^e  thirteen  American 
Colonies,  and  her  pretensions  were  supported  both 
by  her  institntions  and  by  her  gentry.     She  had  not 
only  the  Established  Church,  but  also  laws  of  primo*   i 
\  geniture  and  entail.     She  had  received  shiploads  of 
I  cavaliers  when  Charles  I.  fell;  and  these  royal  adher-  ! 
I  ents  set  up  manorial  customs  and  class  l»u-rierB  in 
I  the  new  country.     Their  families  spread   through 
I  the  Colony,  gave  their  colour  to  its  social  life,  and 
easily  dominated  its  politics. 

This  modified,  untitled  aristocracy  existed  com- 
fortably in  the  Colonial  days,  along  with  that  other 
English  inheritance,  a  desire  for  representative  gov- 
ernment. Indeed,  Virginia  gave  to  America,  in 
1619,  twelve  years  after  her  first  settlement  by 
Captain  John  Smith  and  his  "gentlemen  adventur- 
ers," the  first  Colonial  legislature.  In  the  Ifassa- 
chosetts  Colony  representative  government  came 
through  the  extremely  democratic  "town  meeting," 
where  every  citizen  trained  himself  in  local  govem- 
ment  In  Virginia  the  same  end  was  sought  through 
the  lesi  democratic  county  systeia     But  natuiUy, 
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l^ifle  fhe  MasBRchluettA  pUn  gave  pdpttliLV  .JMpMMnt* 
tti6n,  the  Virginia  delegates  stood  first'  for  thei^ 
olftsaea  of  gentry  and  well-tChdo  farmers,  and  only 
distantly  for  the  large  eerrile  population,  white  and 
blaok. 

t"  ia  this  oommtinity  the  Jeffersons  vere  not  at  dis- 
/advantage,  although  lacking  the  first  position  of  social 
I  rank  and  wealth.  They  were  plain,  early  settlers, 
I  the  first  American  Jefferson  having  landed  in  Vir* 
I  ginia  before  the  Pilgrims  came  to  Plymouth,  P«ter 
/  Jefferson,  the  father  of  Thomas,  was,  however,  a 
j  vigorous,  ambitious  son  of  the  New  World,  and  he 
I  knew  the  stepping  stones  to  family  distinction.  He 
I  became  a  friend  of  William  Eandolph,  "patented"  a 
1  large  plantation  near  his  seat,  and  by  eventually 
1  marrying  Jane  Bandolph  allied  himself  with  a  family 
of  degree. 

Thus  Thomas  was  bom  into  some  fortune  and  into 
assured  family  connection.     While  young  he  came 

rto  his  fortune  by  the  early  death  of  his  father. 
,  .A  tall  and  sinewy  youth,  with  reddish  hair  and 
I  lyea  of  mixed  colour,  Jefferson  was  not  handsome, 
//  :hongh  he  is  said  to  have  become  "a  very  good-look- 
//  ing  middle-aged  man  and  quite  a  handsome  old  man." 
I  /He  was  an  athlete  of  that  day,  and  besides  the  neces* 
u  'sary  skill  in  horsemanship,  he  was  a  dead  shot  and  s 
I    performer  on  the  violin. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  WiUiam  and 

/  Ifary  College.     According  to  his  own  account,  he 

'    was  a  tremendous  worker.     With  some  allowance 

/ ,  for  retrospect,  this  may  be  accepted  as  true,  for  he 

f  I  loved  information,  and  he  later  gave  evidence  ot  a 

ji   broad  education.     He  liked  especially  mathematict 

I  /    aAd  phymcs,  but  he  could  not  tolerate  metaphy^  or 

«tlli<M  ii  nibjeots  of  science. 
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^t  WilUamsbiui;,  the  seat  both  of  Isaming  aai  of 
colonial  goTermoent  in  Yirgmia,  Jefienon  began  to 
r$ad  law  in  the  office  of  George  Wythe,  a  gen^eman 
f>i  wide  distinetMni.  Here  was  soon:  formed  a  partit 
^sttrrie^  aa  Jeffenon  calls  it  in  his  memoiie,  the  social 
and  inteUectnal  brilliancy  of  the  other  members  of 
irhieh  gives  ns  an  idea  of  the  jomig  student's  matnn 
i^;  hiB  companiona  were  Mr.  Wythe,  Professor 
Smidl  of  the  college,  a  gifted  teacher,  and  Fauquier, 
the  Ghivemor  of  the  colony.  They  habitnaUy  dined 
V^ther  at  the  "palace." 

In  this  society,  which  was  the  opposite  of  strait- 1  J 
laced,  yonitg  Jefferson  appears  to  hare  kept  his  headf  I  / 
and  to  hare  got  from  it  only  the  incitament  of  dia-  \l 
tingaished  companionship.  ' 

Ut  love,  duELog  these  years,  Jefinson  most  hava 
had  his  tilts,  to  jndge  from  some  lettera  of  his  to  a 
friend;  but  these  experiences  were  only  half-hearted, 
nntil  his  affections  were  at  length  centred  upon  a 
ypimg  ^vidoWf  Mrs.  BatJiTimt  filrn1t*n)  whnTn  hn  mar* 
riod  January  1, 177%.  By  this  marriage  he  not  only . 
gained  an  accomplished  partner,  but  added  hand* 

Mmdy  to  his  pnfanmany. 

Jefferson  was  at  this  time  very  enei^tio  and  sivy 
eeasful  in  increasing  the  fortune  in  land  and  slavM 
which  his  father  had  left  to  him.  His  acres  now 
nnmbered  five  thousand,  and  he  owned  fif^-two 
alaree.  His  law  practice  and  bis  farms  gave  him 
an  income  of  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
which  at  that  day  was  an  ample  living  for  a  country 
•quire. 

The  time  which  he  gave  to  the  practice  of  law  was; '; 
in  length  but  a  bare  start  in  the  professional  life;/  j 
7*t  when  he  closed  this  period  of  bis  career  in  1T74,|  J 
h»  had  eataUiahad  hinuetf  as  a  tuooaaBfal  pracli-!  j 
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ftionm,  more  especially  as  an  office  lawyer  than  a>  an 
adTooete. 

But,  while  hi8_pia£fiaaioii.vaa  ibe  law,,  and  while 
the  grest  Talxiur  of  his  life  was  gtven  to  national 
politics,  his  beloved  calling,  early  and  late,  wsa  farm- 
ing. In  the  first  volume  of  his  tTor^  he  cmmieiatet  - 
what  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  for  his  BoaBtBy»  - 
Side  by  side  with  snch  notable  services  as  the  dw- 
establishment  of  the  State  Church  in  Virginia,  the 
abolition  of  entailB,  the  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves,  and  the  drafting  of  the  Declaration  of 
Bidependence,  he  enmnerates  the  importation  of  olive 
plants  and  of  heavy  upland  rice  to  take  the  place  of 
the  pestilential  wet  rice.  "The  greatest  service 
which  can  be  rendered  to  any  country  is  to  add  a  use- 
ful plant  to  its  culture"  is  hia  own  estimate  of  pnblio 
Berrice. 
wSS-  b.T;?4  t^«  *<"*i  .yad  its  tiller8_  he  ,called_tiie_ 
ehoaeu.  pec^ila  oJTQo^'SHe^eaTTby  part  "f  tiia  Tw^y 

Eolitic.  .Xhe  importatioit  of  artificers  and  mechanic* 
e  deplored  as  unwholesome.  Yellow  fever  was  the 
welcome  pestilence  which  would  destroy  that  greater 
pestilence, — the  growth  of  great  cities.  "I  should 
wish,"  be  writes,  "the  States  to  practice  neither  com- 
merce nor  navigation,  but  to  stand  with  respect  to 
Durope  precisely  on  the  footing  of  China."  Tfaew 
extraordinary  fancies  bear  the  mark  of  genuine 
enthusiasm  in  agriculture,  and  naturally  knitted  to 
him  the  great  constituency  of  pioneer  planters  and 
farmers.  His  dreams,  both  in  farming  and  in  poli- 
tics, were  utilitarian.  He  wished  to  benefit  mankind 
in  practical  things,  though  not  seldom  his  plans  in- 
Tolved  impractical  means. 

The  year  1765  was  a  stirring  one  for  the  Colonies; 
it  waa  the  date  ci  the  Stamp  AoL    Xhii  'JM  was 
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Parliament's  vaj  of  making  the  Colonies  pay  the 
bill  of  the  long  IVench  and  £dian  Wsr,  which  ended 
in  1763.  The  resiatanoe  to  this  excise  was  instant 
and  intense.  In  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses, 
Patrick  Henry,  then  a  young  lavyer,  made  hu  cele- 
I^ated  speech  against  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. Yonng  Jefferson  heard  his  eloquent  friend, 
and  thought  he  spoke  "as  Homer  trrote."  Bat  he 
neieded  no  firing  from  another's  lips,  for  radicalism 
and  democracy  were  of  his  fibre. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  own  participation  in 
politics  began,  for  in  1769  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
iiewly  elected  House  of  dissatisfied  Burgesses.  Here 
he  St  once  took  place  as  a  bold  young  leader,  who 
thought  the  older  members  not  'Sp  to  the  point  of 
forwardness  and  zeal  which  the  times  require."  His 
peculiar  talent  as  a  drafter  of  resolutions  soon  be- 
came manifest;  they  proved  eo  disloyal  that  the  royal 
governor  dissolTed  the  House  aa  often  aa  it  met  to 
pass  them. 

News  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  in  1774,  evoked  in 
Virginia  the  spirit  of  a  common  cause,  and  the  feel- 
ing that  the  Colony  must  take  a  bold  and  determined 
stand  at  the  edde  of  Massachusetts. 

PreTiouB  to  these  tidings  from  the  North,  the 
young  blood  in  the  Virginia  House  had  devised  a 
fai^reachiog  scheme  for  Colonial  correspondence;  the 
plan  was  that  each  Colony  appoint  a  standing  com- 
mittee for  commnnication  witJi  the  other  Colonies. 
A  little  coterie  of  advanced  patriots  among  the  Vir- 
ginia Boi^sses  constituted  itself  such  a  committee 
and  israed  a  drcnlar  of  invitation  to  the  representa- 
tive bodies  of  the  other  Colonies. 

Stirred  to  bolder  action  by  the  affairs  at  Boston, 
the  Bm^nesses,  who  happened  to  be  in  one  of  thdr 
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dilBolTed  statee,  raaseembled  and  passed  two  bnpor- 
tut  reeolatioiu.  One  was  a  call  for  a  apedal  oon- 
TOPtion  of  Virginia  representatiTeB,  independent  of 
tlis  royal  governor;  the  other  directed  the  self-ap- 
pointed  committee  of  correspondence  to  adrioe  with 
the  standing  committee  of  ^s  other  Colonies  aa  to 
a  General  Congress  to  meet  annually  in  the  interest! 
of  all 

Thus,  from  a  small  band  of  andaciooB,  Southern 
radicals,  there  began  to  extend  those  widening  circles 
of  sympathy  and  a  sense  of  ctHnmon  grieTance  which 
were  soon  to  embrace  the  thirteen  Colonies. 

Jefferson  sent  a  draft  of  instructions  to  hit  own 
ooqvention,  which  he  hoped  would  be  adwted  by 
that  body  and  given  by  its  delegates  to  the  Congress 
of  all  the  Colonies.  It  was  a  revolutionazy  puuii* 
festo,  which  anticipated  by  two  years  the  Peoantuqi 
ef  Independence.  It  was  so  bold  and  uncompromis- 
ing that  the  more  reluctant  patriots  who  wanted  re- 
dress rather  than  revolution  chose  to  express  them- 
selves in  a  milder  tone.  But  jt  was  printed,  under 
the  title,  "A  Summary  View  of  tha  Riglits  of  British 
!Altienca,"  and  was  widely  circulated  in  England 
where  it  stirred  a  considerable  tempest,  and  might 
have  cost  the  hot  revolutionist  htf  head  had  ha  been 
leas  inconveniently  out  of  reach. 

Jefferson  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Colonial  Con* 
gress  in  1776.  When  he  set  out  to  join  that  distia* 
guished  body  of  men,  he  took  with  him  another  nota- 
ble contribution  to  Colonial  papers, — ^his  reply  of 
the  Burgesses  to  lord  North's  "conciliatory  proposi- 
tion," which  had  just  been  accepted  by  them. 

The  Continental  Congress  which  assembled  in 
May,  1775,  had  gathered  for  its  remarkable  wfo-k 
the  itrength  of  the  Colonies.     Threescore  )^ck«d 
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BMv*  4moli  oi  vhom  had  uiqjroBBed  himMlf  -upon  hit 
owD  Colooy  as  a  Bagacioiu  leodn,  made  up  that 
tstraordinary  ctaapuaj  of  BUteonen  whom  I<oird 
Chatham  oharaotenBed  aa  havrng  senr  be«n  «tir> 
passed  in  "solidity  of  rea8<Huii;g,  forc^  «f  sogaettjr^ 
and  visdom  of  eoDolumon."  A^d  they  were  nev  to 
discover  their  own  leaders. 

X>r>  FnmlElin,  already  past  sevonty  and  known  in 
SoK^M,  waa  the  most  eooBpicaeua.  Col<Hjel  Georgft 
Washington  waa  the  most  eiqwiionced  soldior  on  ^ 
otmtinent,  and  enjoyed  the  advantage  (unong  his  f  d- 
Jov-mraiherB,  as  be  did  through  hjp  whole  life^  of 
readily  and  adequately  impressing  men  wi^i  his  sor 
perlative  good  sense.  Samuel  Adamp,  "a  atatesnuui 
inctwroptible  and  fearless."  as  the  l^end  rona  on  hia 
monmnent,  had  been  the  organiser  of  the  revolt  in 
HassachtisettB,  and  wss  known  throughont  the  Colo< 
ni«8.  His  eousio,  John  Adams,  afterwards  to  be  the 
second  President  of  the  Republic,  was  a  man  of  large 
mould  and  a  gnat  debater.  John  Jay,  the  yonngeit 
member,  was  afterwards  to  negotiate  die  fameoa 
treaty  between  the  young  Bc^uUie  and  Great 
Britain. 

Yet  among  them  all  the  man  who  had  the  meat 
uerriog  idea  ef  what  the  Oongreee  was  for  attd 
whither  it  was  leading,  -wl)0  best  interpreted  tJte 
wishes  of  the  people  and  anticipated  their  coming  de^ 
mands,  and  who  ^one  ooold  throw  it  all  into  omivine- 
ing,  resistless  fonauUe,  was  Thomas  Jefferson. 

It  most  be  remembered  of  this,  as  of  every  oiber 
historic  struggle,  that  while  men's  ideas  hasten  on 
events,  evmts  in  turn  carry  forward  popular  ideas, 
iomo^es  with  fearful  rapidity.  The  bloodshed  at 
Lexington  and  Coneord  in  'April  of  1776,  and  thn 
WtUa  at  Bunlcer  Hill  in  Jmw,  now  tuxned  the  tide 
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vhioh  tna  to  sweep  away  reluctance  and  conciliatory 
BentimentB  forever.  Action  begot  action.  Because 
MaflBachnfletts  was  being  coerced,  Oongrees  bad  to 
can  the  frontiersmen  of  PenBsylrania,  Maryland  and 
jViTginift  from  tbeir  hunting  and  farmings  to  march 
to  ^e  help  of  the  merchanta  and  fishermen  of  the 
coast. 

Thus,  ezigen4^  called  into  existence  an  Amerioaii 
army  before  independence  was  even  a  formulated 
desire;  and  around  this  army  the  new  patriotism 
gatbered  itself. 

These  men  of  the  West  had  not  to  be  called  to 
arms,  for  they  were  bred  to  Indian  warfare,  which 
meant  instant,  unremitting  readiness;  moreover,  they 
were  expert  riflemen,  when  rifles  were  still  new  to 
Central  Europe  and  were  not  yet  in  use  in  the  BiitiBb 
army. 

Colonel  Washington  was  appointed  conmuuderiif 
ehief  of  the  gathering  forces,  and  assumed  the  com- 
mand at  Camlmdge  in  July,  1116,  with  a  prophetid 
■mse  of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  act. 

^Notwithstanding  all  this,  just  after  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  Jefferson  wrote  these  formally  paeifio 
words:  "We  mean  not  to  dissolve  that  union  which 
has  so  long  and  so  happily  subsisted  between  UB,  and 
which  we  sincerely  ^nsh  to  see  restored.  Necesmty 
has  not  yet  driven  us  into  that  desperate  meaaare." 
To  John  Randolph  he  wrote,  in  this  same  summer  of 
1775,  that  he  was  sincerely  one  of  those  who  still 
wished  for  a  reuniim  with  their  parent  country. 
"But,"  he  continued,  "I  am  one  of  those  too,  who, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  rights  of  legislating  for  na 
assumed  by  the  British  Parliament  ....  would 
lend  my  hand  to  sink  the  whole  island  in  the  ocean." 

These  expreuions  suggest  how  the  pei^le  <^  the 
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Ooloniea,  uid  their  leadam,  were  toaoed  in  their 
minds  by  the  various  interests  which  confronted 
them;  some  considerationB  belonged  wholly  to  their 
own  new  world,  and  as  man;  more  hoimd  them  to 
the  richer  life  of  old  England.  The  trend  of  Amer- 
ica's development  conld  have  been  bnt  dimly  trace- 
able. lAItemations  of  faith  and  despair  made  dark 
days  for  the  timid,  which  were  the  beginning  of  many 
years  of  uncertainty  and  conf  neion.  No  one  jndging 
the  Anglo^axon  dispassionately  wonid  assert  that 
anything  leas  deep  than  self-interest  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  revolt;  yet  a  self -interest  so  serious  and 
high-minded  as  to  act  like  national  genius. 

Once  more,  representatives  from  the  thirteen  Col- 
onies met  in  Congress  in  May,  1776,  and  their  temper 
was  Tuuniatakably  bolder.  It  was  now  the  boldness 
bom  of  having  cnt  off  retreat.  To  the  Inring  destiny 
of  independence  they  were  also  further  impelled  1^ 
the  feeling  that  nothing  bnt  individual  destruction 
'would  attend  a  backward  course.  Virginia  was 
again  a  leader,  having  instructed  her  delegates  to 
move  that  Congress  should  declare  "the  nnited  Colo- 
nies, free  and  ind^>endent  States." 

Tim  motion  Biohard  Henry  Lee  offered  on  June  7. 
Congress  then  appointed  a  committee,  and  charged  it 
to  draft  a  Declaration  of  Independence.  Its  mem- 
hers  were:  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benja- 
min Franklin,  Eoger  Sherman,  and  Bobert  laving- 
ston.  That  Jefferson  was  given  the  first  place  in  the 
work  of  preparing  the  proper  expression  of  such  a 
momentous  declaration  shows  both  his  fitness  and  his 
popularity.  There  were  factions  in  that  Congress, 
and  to  be  nnobjeotionable  to  all  the  jarring  elementa 
was  as  great  a  distinction  as  the  special  aptitude 
which  Jefferson  aaauredly  possessed. 
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Tke  tadc  mnet  have  been  left  wholly  to  the  Vir- 
gi&ia&  member  of  tbe  oommittee,  for  the  origiiul 
draft  ia  in  bis  handwriting,  and  the  few  corrections 
mAde  bj  Dr.  Franklin  and  John  Adama  are  veriuL 
'  Lee's  resolntion  waa  adopted  Julj  1  I^  fleren 
Colonies,  later  by  all;  and  Jefferson's  draft  of  the 
Declaration  was  ready  to  present  to  the  House  the 
next  day.  In  the  discussion  following,  which  lasted 
until  the  afternoon  of  Jnly  iFonrth,  John  Adams  was 
its  most  powerfnl  advocate.  Jeffenon  had  a  weak 
voice  and  no  liking  for  warm  debate.  Thronghont 
his  public  life  he  worked  great  party  combinations 
by  lus  powerful  use  of  the  pen  and  by  subtle  peisonal 
inflnenca  On  the  floor  his  friends  had  always  to  act 
for  him. 

The  disonssion  over  the  Declaration  resulted  in 
some  unimportant  alterations  and  a  few  valuable 
ehaages.  Q«erge  HX  was  not  held  responsible  for 
the  ^Te>trade,  and  everything  irfiioh  appeared  to 
reflect  .ajmn  the  English  peoj^e  was  carefully  ex- 
cluded. Thus  tempered,  ^e  document  was  s^foed 
1^  ewih  of  the  revotntionists,  amid  pleasantries  of 
humour  into  which,  by  a  charaoteristac  Amoican  im- 
pulse  they  dropped  as  a  relief  from  the  dramatic 
selemnity  of  the  occasion.  Bat  neither  they,  nor  the 
waiting,  jubilant  people  outside,  failed  to  comprehend 
the  epooh-making  significance  of  this  act  Poet 
haste  the  tidings  were  carried  to  the  army  and  to  the 
remotest  settimnents  that  the  thirteen  Colonies  were 
now  independent  States — each  as  mnch  a  political 
entity  as  England  herself.  There  were  probably 
but  few  who  comprehended  that  a  great  Nation  was 
bcvn;  the  joy  wHs  that  thirteen  new  nationalities  had 
eotne  into  being,  while  their  oombination  of  actioar 
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^e  best  claim  for  this  celebrated  paper  is  that  Ik 
if  to.  adequate  eaprairion  if£  the  prinoii^  on  whk^ 
th«  Amwiean  people  entered  the  fight  foif  isdepoif 
dtot  political  life.  It  oontaJiLed  nothing  ongma^ 
and  it  geoMaliaed  broadly;  bat,  for  jnat  those  r«aion% 
it  declared  the  diBsatisfied  people  to  thenuelTei  and 
■hovdd  them  that  their  Bentimants  wen  baaed  on 
axiomatic  tratha.  Jefieraon  commented  fairly  on 
his  own  prodQction:  "X  did  not  conaider  it;  aa  any 
part  of  my  charge  to  invent  new  ideaa  altogether, 
nor  to  offer  any  sentiment  whiohhad  ne^er  been  efc- 
prewod  before." 

Jefferson  left  Congress  in  1776,  deolinfng  to  sem 
l^  a  reelection.  He  did  not  sit  again  with  that  bo^ 
until  1788,  seven  years  later.  Then,  the  stnlgglf 
over,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  aiyning  the  trea^  of 
peace  which  ^tablished  the  Indejtendenoe  which  his 
declaration  o£  1776  had  asserted. 

Bia  own  House  of  Bu^esses,  now  standing  for 
a  State,  offered  a  more  definite  and  attractive 
work.  The  change  from  a  oolonial,  sami-dependent 
syUem  <d  government  to  that  of  an  independant 
State  had  to  be  effected,  ebd  Jefferson  determined 
that  this  tranjdti<at  period  was  the  time  to  strike  at 
the  aristoaratio  institutions  which  obatmctad  demoo- 
racy.  It  wotild  appear  a  hard  undertaking  in  tide- 
water Virginia, — English,  Episoopal,  oavaliet  and 
ariatocratio  in  ita  extraction.  But  other  pioneers  had 
entered  the  province  and  settled  the  Shenandoah  Vat 
lay  in  1730 — -the  Scotch-Irish — brining  with  tiiem 
Scotch  Presbyterianism  and  a  sturdy  demooraoy, 
which  frontier  life  had  further  encouraged.  Thesa 
men  bfijcame  the  amall  fanners,  M&t  repreaentatiTM 
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to  the  Eonse  of  Bnrgessea,  tuA  were  a  stubborn  >et 
of  democrats  oppoang  the  oligarcby  of  the  old 
Colony. 

These  reonitB  frcoa  the  monntainB  belonged  to 
Jefferson's  natnral  constitnenoy.  He  was  nerer  a 
radical  in  the  sense  of  stirring  new  passions  in  the 
mnltitnde  and  so  creating  a  following.  Rather,  by 
■ilent  sympathy,  he  urent  all  the  way  to  meet  those 
popnlar  feelings  which  were  already  stirring  in  the 
hearts  of  men  who  held  social  eqnaliiy  and  iodiTidiul 
:&eedom  to  be  a  birthr^ht. 

There  were  other  leading  spirits,  among  the  best 
class  of  citizens,  vrho  belieTed  that  old  Tirg{nia 
should  now  be  regenerated  in  harmony  with  the  new 
American  ideas,  and  were  ready  to  help  legislate 
with  Jefferson.  For  this  was  the  State  that  gsTe, 
beaidee  Jefferson,  three  other  great  constructive 
Americans  of  the  times, — Washington,  Madison,  and 
Uarshall;  and  though  they  did  not  all  build  alilce, 
they  stood  equally  for  an  era  of  new  ideas. 

Notwithstanding .  such  reasonable  explanation,  it 
is  still  remarkable  that  so  many  reforms  were  made 
in  that  very  English  community  within  a  few  years. 
The  whole  socnal  and  economic  code  was  affected  by 
the  sucoessiTe  bilk  which  Jefferson  brought  into  the 
legislature.  One  of  these  bills  established  courts 
of  justice  throughout  the  new  State.  The  next  was 
of  greater  audacity.  It  aimed  at  the  destruction  of 
a  luided  aristocracy,  which  was  protected  against  its 
own  extravagance  and  debts  by  the  law  ^  entaH. 
By  <me  stroke  the  bill  did  away  with  inalienability 
of  property  in  America.  The  next  bill  sought  t» 
abolish  the  law  of  primc^j^eniture,  and  thus  to  gain 
another  leveling  principle, — the  equal  distribution  of 
wealth  among  heirs,    Theae  laws  were  actually 
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pused  in  a  House  Trhere  many  of  tlie  'delegate!  irora 
tiuB  TOiy  fiiToritas  of  birth  and  f  ortone  vhose  benefits 
w«re  being  snatched. 

.  It  vonia  seem  that  delegates  iriUing  to  Tote  sw%j 
their  own  privileges  of  propert;^  would  not  hesitate 
to  disestaUiah  the  State  Church;  bat  in  this  effort 
Jefferson  was  not  immediately  sncoeeafnl,  although 
the  State's  support  was  withdrawn  from  the  Anglican 
cJinroh  a  few  yean  later. 

Tip  to  this  time  none  of  the  Ooloniea  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  have  a  central  seat  of  government. 
The  ntilitaiian  Jefferson,  however,  laid  down  the 
obvious  proposition  that  it  was  sensible  for  a  State 
to.  locate>itB  eapital  at  something  like  a  geographical 
center.  I^aa  Vi^inia  legislature  thereupon  chose 
Bichmond  as  a  conveoient  capital,  and  in  so  doing 
set  a  cnstmn  which  nearly  all  the  other  States  sub- 
sequently followed. 

Jefferson  had  a  clear  vision  of  the  needs  of  eduoa- 
titm  for  a  free  state,  and  he  obtained  Uie  passage  of 
a  &irly  oomprehensiTe  bill  for  public  B<diooIs;  but 
this  proved  too  far  in  advance  of  the  oontrolling 
Vi^inia  sentiment,  and  it  became  inoperative. 

The  (AA  code  of  punishment  for  crimes  had  beem 
primitive  in  ite  severity  and  irregularity;  Jefferson 
secured  a  law  which  introduced  both  moderation  and 
system  in  the  penalties  for  crime.  Most  character- 
istio  of  the  man,  however,  in  its  democracy,  was  the 
bill  he  obtained  for  the  prompt  naturaliBation  of 
foreigners;  it  was  unlimited  in  its  offer  of  citizen- 
ship; here  was  the  speculative  statesman  taking 
counsel  only  of  his  human  sympathies,  for  he  opened 
the  door  instantly  to  every  comer,  without  qneatioa 
as  to  his  fitness. 

Scone  of  these,  changes  ware  effected  less  easily 
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tBifi'  othna,  but  kU  w«re  ehAct«d  befoM  1787.  B^ 
tltat  time  the  Btatttte  book  of  Vii^ma  liad  Teeeived  a 
new  duraoter.  It  was  the  impreas  of  th*  thcorlM^ 
Jeffenon.  ^  do^ntright  ideas  of  the  Bight*  of 
Itim,  which  he  ihared  with  the  contemporaty  Frmoh 
MVofutioniflts,  and  which  stirred  in  hit  mind  u  h« 
drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independefiee,  now  had 
their  first  chanoe  to  be  put  in  practlM;  he  madf  th«in 
80.  convincing  that  the  most  aristocratic  of  the  Amw* 
lean  commonwealtha  became  the  mMt  demooratio  in 
Boioe  of  its  new  principles. 

'  *  Jefferson  also  began  to  agitate  the  qnestibn  ai 
■lirer^.  To  him  it  was  already  a  living  ianw, 
Wbat'he  aotdally  aecomplished  was  tb«  psaA^  of  ft 
State  UU  stopping  the  importation  of  African  slavM; 
wbat'he  aimed  at  was  nothing  short  <^  their  emanoi- 
pation.  The  doctrine  be  advanced  in  1784  was  that 
upon  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  ift  ISSO,*-^ 
the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  national  territory.  Bat 
the  hnmanitariaa  impiUse  which  moved  this  early 
anti-fllavery  party  in  Virginia  was  later  entirely 
crashed  by  the  increasing  demand  for  slave  Uboot 
in  the  rice  swamps  and  cotton  fields  of  the  extreme 
South;  and  Virginia  became  the  breeding  State  when 
the  African  trade  was  eventually  prohibited  by  tb* 
nation.  Jefferson  had  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the 
deportation  of  the  slaves,  but  it  was  regarded  fts  tM 
expensive  to  be  practicable.  Yet  to  him  deportation 
was  the  only  solution,  for  he  believed  that  the  white 
and  bUek  races  conld  not  live  together  fret  and 
equal.  That  he  had  faith  in  the  final  triumph  of 
the  principle  of  human  freedom  is  confirmed  by  what 
b*  wrote  in  18S1  in  bis  autobiography,  concerning 
the  "infernal  trafiic,"  as  Oeorge  Mason  had  de- 
ooimcwl  the  ftlave  trad*.     Ee  ]^oph«^:    *^etlk- 
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ing  is  more  certainly  written  in  tlie  book  of  fate  than 
that  these  people  are  to  be  free." 

Jefferson  was  elected  Oovemor  of  Yirginia  in 
1779,  Bncceeding  Patrick  Henry.  It  vas  in  Uie  most 
trying  period  of  the  War  of  Independence,  when  Vir- 
ginia was  sorely  harried  by  Sritish  raids  and  Tory 
iqn^ngs.  The  time  demanded  a  war-goTemor  who 
had  the  deoiaion  and  action  of  a  general.  Boring 
the  frequent  alarms,  Jefferaon  proTed  that  he  lacked 
the  qu^ties  of  preparedness  and  of  oonunand  which 
the  State  then  needed  at  its  head.  WhUe  the  British 
were  carrying  the  war  throngh  the  Carolinas,  Vir- 
ginia had  aided  her  neighbors  almost  to  self-robbery, 
BO  that  when  the  invaders  began  to  torn  northward, 
she  waa  aadly  short  both  of  men  and  muskets. 

Yet  JefferB(m  was  a  tardy,  deficient  commander  of 
the  nulitiamea  who  were  available.  The  enemy 
entered  Hampton  Boads  and  landed.  A  little  later 
the  traitor  Arnold,  commanding  an  expedition,  sailed 
up  the  James  Biver  and  fonnd  Bichmond  deserted. 
'Be  homed  it  without  hindrance  from  the  excited 
governor,  who  was  in  the  saddle,  ineffectually  scour- 
ing the  country. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  Comwallia  led  the  British 
on  a  devastating  march  into  Virginia.  The  legisla- 
tore  was  again  ignominiously  scattered  and  the  ooon- 
try  overran.  With  other  planters,  JefFerson  lost 
crops,  stock  and  slaveB.  But  deeper  than  losses  and 
terrible  anxiety  was  the  cut  lie  received  when  he  was 
censored,  by  members  of  his  own  legislatnre  for  in- 
efficien<7  as  a  war-governor.  He  went  oot  of  office 
soT^  and  feeling  disgosted  with  poblio  service.  He 
demanded  an  investigation.  But  by  that  time  Com- 
waQis'B  nirrender  at  Yorktown  had  so  changed  the 
tenqmr  of  ibo  people  that  adverse  oriticiBm  was  eap- 
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preesed;  and  his  friends  applied  the  balm  of  com- 
plunenting  his  administratioiL  as  "impartial,  vprighl 
and  atteotiTe,"  in  a  set  of  resolntiona  whidi  tbs 
Hotise  passed.  Washington  was  kind,  too,  bat  aeTc^ 
thelees  the  philosopher  went  hack  to  his  monntaiii 
home  at  Monticello  in  a  Utter  mood. 

Domestio  affliction  followed  close  upon  Jeffemm's 
retirement.  His  devotion  to  an  in^ilid  wife,  his 
intense  grief  at  her  death,  and  bis  life-long  devotiui 
to  her  memory,  reveals  an  affectionateness  of  natnr^ 
warm  and  simple.  The  joong  widower,  of  lass  tium 
forty,  added  to  his  own  family  of  six  children  that 
oi  lus  brother-in-law,  and  then  devoted  himself  to  die 
care  and  education  of  the  two  broods  with  equal 
tendemes. 

Jefferson's  well-known  volume,  "Notes  on  Vir- 
pnia,"  was  written  at  abont  this  season.  As  a  ooa- 
scientioiis  study  in  sociology  at  first  hand,  it  gives 
him  eminent  rank  among  the  few  American  men  of 
letters  who  were  reared  before  the  Revolution,  ^m 
Bchdarly  instincts  and  halnts  which  many  of  the 
■etdera  of  the  seventeenth  oentnry  had  brought  from 
England  had  suffered  a  break  during  the  eighteenth 
century — eo  barbariaing  was  the  effect  of  the  wildei^ 
ness  and  its  isolation.  Ckmsequently,  the  intelleatoal 
impulse  of  Jefferson,  unaided  by  any  Uterary  atmo- 
sphere of  his  time,  maiks  the  original  quality  of  the 

A  redaction  to  Congrees,  in  1783,  drew  Jefferson 
from  his  retirement  The  War  c£  Independenoe  wn 
then  just  ended,  and  he  reached  Congress  in  time  to 
dgn  the  treatf  ei  peaee,  in  wbidi  England  ackmnd- 
edged  the  United  States  as  independent 

One  of  the  most  importaitt  qnestioni  cm  the  hands 
id  this  ttmnritknai  Ctmgraas  wm  that  <d  creating  a 
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Fedonl  monerf .  It  was  a  more  bemildering  aitd  tin- 
Qhunined  task  than  tlie  creation  of  a  genend  goTem> 
ment 

At  this  time  there  whs  no  national  ^tem  of  Coin- 
age, no  mint,  no  national  treasu7,  and  no  banka  bat 
the  old  stocHngB  of  the  people,  filled  with  cotas  which 
bore  the  stamp  of  many  foreign  mints.  These  ooina 
had,  of  conrse,  Tarions  names  and  expressed  different 
valaes  in  different  places.  Moreover,  various  States 
had  different  systems  of  calcnlating  Talaee.  The 
Spanmb  dollar  was  the  most  oniverod  coin;  bnt  in 
one  State  it  was  OMuidered  to  be  composed  of  five 
shillings,  in  another  of  six,  in  others  of  seven  shillingB 
aizpenoe,  eight  shillings,  and  even  thirty-two  sbil- 
lings  o:q>enc8.  Again,  the  cDStom  of  dipping  ooins 
was  so  extended  that  some  payments  had  to  be  made 
by  weight.  The  need  for  a  single  national  nnit  of 
value  was  absolutely  and  instantly  imperative.  Qou- 
vemeur  Uorris,  assistant  to  Kobert  Morris,  the 
Soperintendent  of  linances  since  the  war,  had  de- 
vised the  first  coinage  plan.  He  proposed  new,  in- 
telligible pieces  of  money,  the  last  unit  of  which 
should  be  very  small,  witii  the  increase  in  decimal 
ratio.  Taking  the  Spanish  dollar  as  the  moat  avail- 
able standard,  he  proposed  its  1-1440  part  as  the 
nnit  which  agreed,  ^thout  a  fraction,  with  the  dollar 
and  shilling  values  of  the  various  states. 

When  ^e  money  question  was  again  taken  up, 
in  1783,  Jefferson  was  the  man  to  report  for  his  c<Hn- 
mittee.  He  accepted  the  suggestion  of  the  Spanish 
dollar  as  the  unit,  and  the  decimal  subdivisions ;  but 
be  disagreed  with  the  financier  as  to  the  awkward, 
is&uteaimBl  subdivision.  He  imbdivided  the  doDar 
into  wly  a  hnndred  parts.  This  simple  plan  was  an- 
tagonised by  Hoiris,  as  the  man  of  affairs,  attentlTo 
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to  aotusl  oonditiona,  always  opposes  the  plan  of  a  tlie- 
orist.  Hoiris's  practical  argomentB,  based  ou  the  im- 
mediate confusion  which  would  ensue  among  the 
people  upon  the  adoption  of  an  unfamiliar  standard, 
were  sound.  But  the  man  of  theory  urged  that  in 
the  end  the  simpler  and  more  rational  plan  would 
have  orerwhelmuig  advantages. 

At  last,  in  178{>,  the  dollar  was  adopted  as  the  unit, 
with  the  subdlTisions  which  Jefferson  proposed. 
Thus,  Morris's  scheme,  as  eimpMed  hy  Jefferson's 
amendment,  became  the  general  plan  for  the  present 
national  coinage,  with  some  changes  made  later  by 
Alexander  Hamilton. 

Virginia  now  set  a  noble  example  to  all  her  neigh- 
bours by  ceding  to  Congress  her  claims  to  rich  posses- 
nons  in  the  Northwest.  Jefferson  tendered  the  deed 
which  made  this  vast  addition  to  national  domain; 
out  of  the  territory  thus  ceded  have  been  cat  the 
States  of  Michigan  and  Wisoonmn,  as  well  as  a  part 
of  Ohio,  of  Indiapa,  and  of  Illinois.  To  Jefferson 
was  assigned  the  work  of  submitting  a  plan  for  the 
government  of  this  garden  of  the  West,  towardf 
which  a  steady  stream  of  immigration  had  already 
set  His  plan  formed  the  substance  of  the  noted 
Ordinance  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  He  at- 
tempted then  to  include  in  it  a  clause  providing 
"that  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era  there 
shall  be  neither  Blavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
any  of  the  said  States." 

This  year  in  Congress  dosed  Jefferson's  legisla- 
tive work,  and  he  was  not  sorry  to  quit  the  rudely 
organized  body.  The  ineffectualnesB  of  a  unitm 
bound  only  by  the  loose  lArtides  of  Confederation 
was  never  more  apparent  or  hopeless  than  at  this 
time.    Fatriotiam  SMmed  to  have  gone  baek  into 
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loyalty  to  a  little  patch  of  ground  called  a  State. 
The  majority  of  the  true  State  patriots  were  etill 
children  aa  to  national  life;  and  while  they  feared 
the  Confederation  of  States  aa  a  b(^y,  they  both 
despiaed  and  ignored  its  Congress. 

From  diflconragementa  at  home  Jefferson  was  in- 
vited to  torn  to  the  broader  but  fully  ae  bafOing  ques- 
tions which  concerned  the  feeble  national  existence 
abroad.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  in  the  Bummer  of 
1784  to  help  Dr.  Franklin  and  John  Adams  obtain 
decently  advantageouB  treaties  of  commerce  with 
foreign  powera.  While  this  was  certain  to  prove  as 
thanklesa  a  service  as  being  a  congressman  at  home, 
it  was  not  without  allurements  to  a  man  so  keen  as 
Jefferson  to  feel  the  throbbing  of  human  life. 

His  first  impressiona  of  Paris,  as  given  in  his  let- 
ters, are  both  strong  and  provincial.  ITpon  Prench 
society  he  looked  with  general  disfavour,  being 
savage  enough,  aa  he  wrote,  to  prefer  the  woods  and 
independence  of  Monticello  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
gay  capital  Yet  he  enjoyed  envionsly  the  ardiiteo- 
ture^  sculpture  painting  and  music  of  the  French, 
and  admired  discriminatingly  their  union  of  taste 
with  temperance.  The  deplorable  atate  of  the  people 
appealed  to  him  painfully.  He  quoted  Voltaire's  epi- 
gram that  in  Paris  every  man  mnat  be  either  tixs 
hammer  or  the  anvil.  This  land  of  contrasts  sug- 
gested to  his  free-thinking  mind  a  picture  of  that 
world  into  wbidi  we  are  told  we  shall  evesitnally  pass, 
and  where  it  is  declared  we  shall  see  Giod  and  his 
angels  in  splendour  and  crowds  of  the  damned  under 
their  feet;  he  saw  Ihat  ignorance  had  damned  the 
common  people. 

Commercial  negotiations  were  disoouragingly  diffi- 
cult   rranoe  had  dropped  the  State%  save  for  polite 
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(nnlitiea;  England  was  di£tinetl7  hostile,  and  aet  <rat 
to  vex  the  kte  rebeli  by  violating  the  treaty  re- 
cently concltided.  John  Adams,  by  inmtenae  efforto, 
had  been  able  to  eecnre  a  fair  buaineaB  reoognition 
from  Holland,  and  treaty  relations  had  also  been 
eetablished  vith  Sweden.  Old  Frederick  of  Pmsma 
ma  ooDsidering  whether  the  good  will  of  the  young 
fiepublio  was  worth  having  or  not. 

At  this  point  Adams  was  sent  as  the  first  American 
Minister  to  England, — a  post  which  he  had  foretold 
wonld  be  a  thi^et  of  briars  to  tear  the  flesh  <^  the 
oocnpant  before  he  oonld  escape.  FranUin  had 
leave  to  go  home  after  six  years  in  the  French  capital, 
and  Jefferson  became  the  Minister  to  the  Court  of 
Versailles.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  demooratio 
provincial  fitting  into  the  large  place  which  Franklin, 
the  nniveraal  genius,  had  so  conspicuously  filled  in 
the  scientific  and  fashionable  circles  during  these 
final  years  of  the  old  regime. 

Sat  Jefferson  found  the  times  and  the  temper  of 
the  moderate,  speculative  republicans,  with  whom 
he  fraternised,  most  congemal.  The  on-coming 
Btmggle  between  the  people  and  the  throne  fasci- 
nated him.  Ideas  which  he  felt  the  conservative 
colonists  had  not  embraced  in  their  fulness  were  then 
daringly  discussed  by  kindred  spirits,  and,  withal, 
1^  reasonable  men  like  his  friend  Lafayette.  He 
was  consulted  by  these  men,  and  was  intensely  intez^ 
ested  in  every  move  made  in  the  game  they  were 
playing  against  royal  deepotism.  Yet,  untrained  in 
diploma^  as  he  was,  and  moved  only  by  a  natural 
aivd  Boiaitive  honesty,  he  preserved  a  diplomatic  cor- 
rectness which  was  cordially  recognised  by  the  roTsI 
cahanet  

When  JefiEenon  went  to  Ptris,  Lmus-  XVL  «w 
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■till  a  potent  monandL  When  ha  eame  home,  five 
7«aTB  later,  the  Baatille  had  fallen,  the  king  was  in 
the  power  of  his  ^lemiea,  and  Bome  of  the  royal  offi- 
fliala  had  been  executed.  He  did  not  stay  long  enongb 
to  iritnen  the  arrest  of  the  king  by  the  mob.  Bnt 
neitfaer  the  newa  of  the  regioide  nor  the  details  of 
the  Beign  of  Terror,  as  he  heard  them,  vere  enoo^ 
to  make  him  vaver  in  his  alliance  to  extreme 
democratic  prineiples.  He  deplored  the  dnmken 
carnage  like  any  rational  humanitarian.  Yet  the 
ezoeeeeB  of  the  French  Bevolntion  never  tnmed  him 
against  the  revolutionists,  as  was  the  case  with  so 
many  friends  of  liberty  who  applauded  at  first  bat 
revolted  wholly  afterwards. 

JefFerson  was  too  deep  a  theorist  not  to  behold  all 
oarrent  phenomena  in  perspectiTe ;  to  him  the  crazed 
mob  and  the  imiTeraal  espionage  in  France  were  bnt 
wild,  blind  sweeps  of  a  long  outraged  hnmasify;  the 
horror  of  them  was  no  argument  against  the  principle 
of  liber^;  it  was  because  normtd  liberty  had  hem 
violated  time  out  of  mind  that  the  present  insanil^ 
was  possible.  Moreover,  JeSerson  had  some  extra- 
ordinary and  hazy  notions  about  blood  as  the  "nat- 
ural manure  of  the  tree  of  liberty,"  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed in  letters  a  few  years  before,  anent  Shay's 
Sebelliou  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  arguing 
gravely  that  armed  mobs  meeting  against  authority 
were,  to  a  certain  iegne,  aalutaiy  for  a  state. 
With  such  an  amiable  temper  towards  popular  out- 
bursts,  nothing  that  happened  in  France  during  these 
years  made  hua  question  his  own  early  premise  tliat 
that  goremment  was  best  which  governed  least 

Jelferaon  returned  to  tlie  United  States  in  1789. 
He  had  been  deejdy  happy  in  Paris,  and  he  had  been 
eqiiaQy  miaeraU«  during  a  short  trip  to  London^ 
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where  the  attitnde  of  tlie  British  tovarda  the  Amer- 
ican Tepresentatives  had  been  ungraoioos,  evasive  and 
insolent,  and  in  such  contrast  with  the  consideratioii 
given  them  in  France  as  men  of  ideas  and  friends 
of  progress.  He  wrote:  "England's  hatred  is  deep- 
rooted,  and  nothing  is  wanting  with  her  bat  power  to 
wipe  as  and  the  land  we  live  in  out  of  existenoe.  .  .  . 
They  are  more  bitterly  hostile  to  us  than  at  any 
period  of  the  late  war.  ...  I  conudered  the 
British  as  oar  natural  enemies,  and  as  the  only  na- 
tion on  earth  that  wished  as  ill  from  the  bottom 
of  their  souls."  The  impressions  he  received,  during 
this  unfortunate  vimt,  of  Eritish  malignity  and  of 
British  inaptitude  to  appreciate  values  in  America, 
affected  his  entire  Bubseqadut  life. 
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THE   AKW    FESKEtAIi    QOVMKSKKST. 

Whxit  Jefferson  reached  his  plantation  in  time  for 
Cbristmas,  in  1789,  a  new  epocli  opened  for  lum. 
He  had  expected  to  return  to  his  interesting  poBt  in 
France,  but  instead  he  was  called  by  Washrngton  to 
take  a  place  in  the  new  goTemment  which,  onder  the 
new  Conatitation,  was  jnst  then  being  eatabliahed. 
It  was  twelve  jeais  before  his  own  first  administra' 
tion  was  to  begin.  But  those  years  were  to  be  the 
coaetmctive  period  of  the  government  of  the  TTnited 
States, — ^the  period  when  its  most  fundamental  prob- 
lems were  to  be  met  and  its  politics  were  to  be 
formed.  In  this,  Jefferson  was  himself  to  be  a  con- 
spicuous factor.  The  appKcations  of  hia  pronounced 
views  to  the  basic  gumtions  of  that  period  were  to 
become  the  rallying  points  of  a  great  party.  And 
though  in  most  of  the  important  issues  at  stake,  Jef- 
ferson was  on  the  defeated  side,  he  became  with  fail- 
ure more  knowing  of  the  essentials  of  sonnd  demo- 
cratic policy;  and  when  the  day  of  his  larger  power 
arrive^  he  was  fortunate  in  what  he  had  thrown 
away. 

While  Jefferson  had  been  long  separated  from 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  home  affairs,  his  talent 
for  sympathetic  letter-writing  had  kept  him  in  vital 
touch  with  the  leaders  of  thought  in  the  States.  He 
had  realised  that  changes  must  result  from  the  chaos 
which  he  had  left  bebmd,  but  he  bad  not  antioipated 
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anjthing  bo  grave  as  a  fundamentally  new  govern- 
mmt 

If  the  Constitution,  which  emei^ed  full-made 
when  the  closed  door  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  i 

at  last  opened,  was  a  surprise  to  the  expectant  pnblic,         ^ 
it  was  mnch  more  atartling  to  the  absent  optimist  who       / 
had  reasoned  that  eq>erience  and  a  few  obvions  re-    Jf 
pairs  wonld  make  the  ramshackle  Confederacy  a  com-  Jf 
fortably  jogging  machine.     When  he  first  saw  the  -^ 
document,  which  was  later  to  become  a  shibboleth'^ 
to  him  at  convenience,  he  expreeeed  a  very  uncertain 
attitude.     He  was  too  broad  to  fail  in  reoognimng  its 
viae  provisions.     He  favoured  the  separation  of  the 
executive  and  judiciary  from  the  legislative.    He 
liked  the  two  Houses.     But  he  looked  with  disfavour 
on  the  reeligibility  of  the  president,  and  the  absence 
of  something  like  a  BiU  of  Eights.     He  abhorred  a 
standing  army.     He  felt  sensitively  the  pull  of  a 
strong  government     Tet  his  mind  was  open  to  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  ahild  of  compromise. 
Its  wise  ohampion,  James  !Uadison,  was  Jefferson's 
trusted  early  friend  in  Virginia.     He  argued  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  "The  Federalist,"  a 
campaign  collection  of  dghty-five  ^ort  essays  which 
proronndly  influenced  a  scattered   {)ub1ic  uncertain 
of  itself.     Madison  and  others  also  privately  set  forth 
their  reasons  to  Jefferson,  who  became  at  last  con- 
vinced  that  the  true  course  was  to  ratify,  and  then 
to  propose  amendments. 

John  Adams,  a  Federalist,  had  called  the  Oonati- 
tntion  "a  promimng  essay,"  and  in  fully  aa  cordial  a 
qrixit  Jefferson  wrote:  *lt  will  be  more  difSonlt, 
if  we  lose  this  instrument,  to  recover  what  is  good  in 
it  tbtD  to  correct  what  is  bad  after  we  sha&  hAve 
tdopted  H.    It  has  therefore  my  hearty  prayera." 
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K«Tertli«Iea3  JefEeison  came  baok  more  la  a  free 
Usee  than  as  a  warm  eapporter  of  the  joang  gOTem- 
mant.  He  declared  that  he  was  not  a  Federalist, 
neither  was  he  an  Anti.-'fedeialiBt.  B^  eertainl^  was 
not  in  opposition;  and  Wadiington,  just  unanimonsly 
elected  I^eeident  of  the  new  BepnUic,  at  once  asked 
him  to  be  his  f^rftjiTy  pf  Rtot^  As  Washington 
bad  been  elected  hj  no  party,  he  appointed  his  seore- 
tariea  with  careful  consideration  for  the  wide  range 
of  his  constitnency.  They  did  not  form  a  cabinet  in 
the  necessary  sense  of  complete  support  which  ia  the 
meaning  to-day.  The  posts  were  given  both  to 
FederaHsta  and  to  Anti-federalists.  Jefferson,  in 
spiie  of  hie  assertion  of  a  neutral  poeition,  was  known 
to  be  a  lax  democrat  who  had  said  in  a  moment  of 
unfettered  speculation,  "Were  it  left  to  me  to  decide 
whether  we  should  hare  a  goremment  without  news- 
papers or  newspapers  without  a  goremment,  I  should 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter." 

For  his  Secsretary  of  the  Treasury  Washington  had 
also  choeen  a  man  of  extreme  ideas;  a  youAg  man 
whom  he  loved  like  a  son;  whom  he  had  discovered 
to  be  a  constmctive  genius,  and  with  whose  pro- 
nounced views  concerning  a  centralised  power  he 
was,  to  a  sensible  degree,  in  sympathy.  This  was 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Bom  in  ihe  British  West 
Indies  thirty-two  years  before,  he  had  come  to  New 
York  when  a  young  lad.  At  seventeen,  while  a  col- 
legian, he  was  making  fiery  yet  sagBcioos  speeches 
against  British  tyranny.  Before  twenty  he  was  a 
skilfal  captain  of  artillery  in  the  Continental  army; 
and  at  Yorktown  he  led  one  of  the  storming  parties 
ihat  decided  that  last  battle  o£  the  Bevolution.  As 
WashingtOD'a  military  secretary,  he  was  not  only 
prof Ottodly  mflimnfffMl  hy  the  praotioal  p<^tioal  www 
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of  his  leader;  he  in  return,  it  has  been  beHeved, 
ezerciaed  a  certain  influence  upon  Washington 
through  the  extraordinar;  logical  cleameas  frith 
which  he  formulated  and  deToIoped  BoggeBtionB  he 
had  oanght  from  his  Qeneral. 

Not  a  Bnbordinate  mind,  however,  was  Hamilton's; 
aa  a  political  individnality  he  was  the  peer  of  Wash- 
ington; as  a  political  philoaopher  he  was  more  dis- 
tinct than  Washington;  as  a  political  btulder  he  was 
the  most  practical,  the  meet  comprehenBire,  and  the 
most  inmiediately  effective  of  any  of  the  group  who 
established  the  United  States  government.  Sut 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson  stood  for  absolutely  antago- 
nistic principles. 

Hamilton's  foreign  birth  and  temper  and  his  ab* 
aence  of  interest  in  many  of  the  inherently  local 
questions  influenced  his  point  of  view  on  a  new 
mmblic  and  her  needs.  His,  too,  was  that  type  of 
nund  which  thinks  of  the  people  as  existing  for  the 
porpoaes  of  government  rather  than  of  government 
as  ezisting  for  the  convenience  of  the  people.  Na- 
torally,  a  strong  seat  of  power  had  from  the  ontset 
appealed  to  him  as  a  neceeaary  establishment  What 
had  been  the  convictions  of  the  American  pioneers, 
or  what  had  grown  to  seem  the  peculiar  rights  of 
[vovincial  communities  had  little  weight,  as  he 
broadly  oonsideTed  the  sul>«tnictnre  of  a  stable  cen- 
tral government. 

JefiersoQ,  at  the  opposite  pole,  could  never  regard 
his  neighbor,  his  Colony,  or  his  country  in  such  an 
impersonal  way.  He  was  not  devoted  to  any  scheme 
for  governing  his  fellows.  He  wanted  them  free 
to  expand  as  nature  and  their  vast  possibilities  led; 
and  he  wanted  their  expansion  to  be  evolutionary, 
wolang  oat  the  great  law  of  human  freedom.     It 
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was  ineTitable  that  a  qtirited  poliey,  wbieh  looked 
at  the  whole  first  and  the  individual  last,  and  which 
always  sank  the  angle  State  before  the  Federal  goT- 
enunent,  should  aroose  his  abhorrence,  and  be  the 
mark  of  his  nnsleepiiig  autagoniBm. 

When  Hamilton  began  to  give  to  Congress  those 
marvellonB  reports  which  embodied  the  great  features 
of  his  plan  for  re-making  the  confederation  into  a 
nation,  Jefferson  was  already  looking  askance  at  his 
coUeague.  Indeed,  he  had  begun  to  suspect  mon- 
archit^  tendencies  from  the  time  when  he  came 
home,  fresh  from  IVench  enthnsisBms,  and  had  heard 
at  the  dinners  given  in  his  honour  certain  of  the 
heady  espresaionB  then  more  or  less  fashionable 
among  the  yonng  bloods.  Time  soon  showed  these 
afterdinner  procliTitiee  to  be  without  substance,  and 
the  would-be  aristocrats  were  utterly  without  a  fol- 
lowing. But  to  Jefferson's  Bensitivenesa  they  seemed 
to  be  symptomatic  of  dangerooa  tendencies  which  he 
believed  Hamilton  was  fostering. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  first  administration^ 
Hamilton's  genius  had  been  dominant,  and  his  inde- 
fatigability  had  achieved  great  things  in  organisation 
before  Jefferson  came  into  the  cabinet.  Washing- 
ton's ability  was  supreme,  because  his  integrity  and 
sound  sense  created  a  univeiBal  confidence.  This 
popular  confidence  made  him  the  unique  man  for 
holding  together  the  loose  parts  until  a  master 
builder  like  Hamilton  conld  secure  them  by  a  series 
of  great  commercial  and  fiwnwfn'al  strokes. 

Because  the  new  Constitution  was  signally  lack- 
ing in  provisions  for  individual  security,  almost 
immediately  after  the  government  o^anised,  ten 
■mendments  were  adopted  by  Congress  and  were 
directly  ratified  by  the  Statea.     They  were  not  satit- 
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faototy  to  ibe  extreme  Anti-Feder&liBta,  who  affected 
to  regard  tliem  rb  a  sop  given  by  the  friends  of  re- 
preuiTe  goTemment.  Sut  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, th^  were  htmestly  for  8eciirit7  of  person, 
property,  speech  and  religion,  a  veritable  "Bill  of 
Bigjits." 

Oommerce  had  also  been  r^olated  and  a  Tariff 
Aot  passed.  This  Act  stated  as  <me  of  its  objects 
"the  encooragffluent  and  protection  of  mannfao- 
tmes,"  thns  broadly  hinting  at  the  hig^  protectiTe 
tariff  iriiiah  many  years  later  would  be  a  dividing 
party  iasnew 

At  the  b^inning  of  1790,  Hamilton  had  offered 
his  report  on  the  settlement  of  the  public  debt  It 
consisted  of  three  reconunendations,  the  first  being 
that  the  Federal  government  should  assume  and  pay 
in  full  the  foreign  war  debt  of  the  Confederacy.  To 
this  no  opposition  was  offered.  But  the  second  recom- 
mendation, that  the  national  domestic  debt — ex- 
pressed at  that  time  in  almost  worthless  paper — 
should  also  be  liquidated,  aroused  objections  from 
many  thoughtfnl  citizens.  It  was  argued  that  specu- 
lators had  acquired  these  securities  for  almost  noth- 
ing, and  that  they  would  be  the  ones  to  reap  fortunes 
for  which  the  people  must  pay.  Hamilton,  however, 
and  ell  who  believed  broadly  in  assumptioD,  held 
stoutly  to  the  doctrine  that  pnblio  credit  must  be 
built  up,  whoever  snffered  or  whoever  benefited ;  and 
tbey  won  the  point  in  Congress. 

In  the  third  place,  Hamilttm  advised  that  the 
dditi  inenrred  fa^  the  individual  States  during  the 
Bevolntion  should  be  paid  by  the  nation.  This  wu 
OBTtainly  a  grave  proposal,  and,  as  must  have  been 
nitiidpi^ad  hj  Ha  bold  financier,  started  the  Asti- 
fcdoraliit*.  ieatons  tar  State  prerc^tive  and  fearful 
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(rf  an  allisnoe  between  goTemment  end  Gib  numey 
power,  into  instant  eoqiician.  When  the  oppoeition 
to  tius  aoheme  proTed  obstinxte,  Hamilton  reaorted 
to  political  ba^^ining,  iriuch  had  no  better  nor  worse 
«onq>Iazion  than  the  same  oort  has  today.  It  was 
quite  ft  plain  deal,  and  tTefteraon  was  the  other  party. 
Jflfferson  gave  enough  Southern  votes  to  carry  tlua 
measure,  in  6x<diaiige  for  the  pronise  to  locate  tiie 
new  National  Capital  on  the  Potomac  Thus,  Ham- 
ilton's entire  report,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  core  of 
his  plan  for  centralising  power,  was  sneceeafoL 
Later,  Jefferson  repented  his  part  in  the  mipopulax 
ba^ain;  he  tried  to  explain;  and  by  admitting  that 
he  had  been  less  astute  tiian  his  rival,  aooeptad  a  horn 
to  his  dilemma.  H  he  had  been  "most  ignorantly 
and  innocently  made  to  hold  the  candle"  in  this 
finaninftl  game,  it  was  plainly  because  he  coold  not 
see  the  far  reach  of  moTes.  He  gave  much  and  got 
little. 

Fall  aasmnption  of  all  public  debts  by  the  nation 
was  a  Inroad  measure  which  most  be  met  by  adequate 
funds.  To  this  Hamilton  was  duly  aEre.  He  had 
thought  the  thing  through  and  was  perfect^  pre- 
pared to  suggest  ways  and  means  for  revenue.  The 
Ezdfie  Law  was  passed  after  bitter  opposition  in  Ccot- 
gresB.  The  excise  and  an  increase  of  the  tarifi  were 
sources  of  income  which  must  be  opened  to  the 
national  trearary.  If  the  government  assumed 
much,  it  oi^ht  to  receive  libenilly.  This  was  dear 
as  daylight  to  die  man  whose  large  imagination  was 
in  vise  balance  with  the  absoluteness  of  bunnMs 
principles. 

Jeffer8<m,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  antagonistia 
to  the  idea  of  lBn4>ing  and  assuming  the  family  debto; 
he  consequently  felt  averse  to  means  devised  to  pay 
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them.  Eooh  State  oTight  to  shift  for  itself  in  finance ; 
run  in  deht;  pay  or  repudiate;  and  therefore  tax  as 
it  saw  fit.  A  national  internal  tax  vaa  repugnant 
to  his  state-Borereignty  ideas.  Moreover,  a  great 
national  debt  gave  hijn  vagne  alarms.  While  he 
objected  to  HaJmilton'a  denoes  for  the  otderij  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  arrears  of  interest,  he  waa 
paralysed  by  the  new  doctrine  which  that  stategman 
also  held  and  boldly  expressed,  that  "a  national  debt, 
if  it  is  not  ezeessiTe,  will  be  a  national  blesong,  a 
powerful  cement  of  miion,  a  neoessi^  for  keeping 
up  taxation,  and  a  sonrce  of  indnstiy."  He  saw  oor- 
mption,  speculation,  and  gigantic  prosperity  for  the 
well-to-do  in  each  constructive  measore  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  That  these  appeared  to  a  de- 
gree the  obvious  results  of  so  absolute  a  policy  is  no 
doubt  troe.  But  who  can  now  believe  that  a 
financial  policy  so  far-reaching  and  well-working  was 
demgned  by  its  originator  to  serve  mean  ends  t  Both 
these  remarkable  statesmen  are  justified  by  posterity 
because  of  the  soundness  of  their  imagination.  Bnt 
JTefierson's  faith  in  his  own  reach  of  vision  never  led 
him  to  scrutinize  Hamilton's  schemes  except  at  clos- 
est range  where  the  immediate  flaws  obscured  the 
potency  and  promise. 

Compromise  formed  no  part  of  Hamilton's  mental 
constitution.  He  no  sooner  gained  one  feature  of 
his  large  plan  than  he  was  ready  to  pnsh  forward  a 
new  one,  more  daring  and  yet  more  resistlessly  lo^- 
oal  than  the  last.  This  was  the  admiration  of  the 
"treasury  party,"  as  Jefferson  called  his  followers, 
and  the  despair  of  the  many  who  distrusted  the  tend- 
ency of  his  course.  Hjs  next  report  reoonunended  die 
establishment  of  a  national  bai^,  as  a  necessary  and 
oonvenient  agent  for  the  oolleetion  of  taxes  and 
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lerenue,  and  as  a  depositoiy  foT  the  same.  Over 
tliis  arose  a  prolonged  conBtitutional  controversy 
which,  though  settled  at  the  time,  was  never  left  at 
reet  nntil  as  late  as  1836.  After  a  warm  debate  as 
to  the  power  of  Congrees  to  create  such  a  bank,  both 
Houses  decided  in  favour  of  their  constitntional 
right,  and  passed  the  bill. 

Washington  hesitated  between  the  dominant  side, 
to  which  he  naturally  inclined,  and  the  strong  (^tposi- 
tion  represented  in  bis  cabinet  by  Jefferson.  Both 
Secretaries  were  asked  to  present  to  him  their  oppos- 
ing views  in  writing.  This  gave  to  him  and  to  state 
hiS»ry  two  very  famous  pspers.  The  argument 
developed  radical  roots  of  division  concerning  the 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  Jefferson  was 
for  a  strict  construction  of  its  general  clauses,  the 
rigidily  of  which  should  preclude  any  ingenioua 
extension  of  Federal  power.  Hamilton  advocated  a 
liberal  or  loose  construction  of  its  terms,  in  order  to 
gain  a  wide  sweep  for  the  exercise  of  national  pre- 
rc^tive.  The  implied  powers  of  the  ConstitutioQ 
were  insisted  npou.  His  doctrine  was,  to  a  degree, 
subversive  of  the  extreme  democracy  which  had 
cradled  the  Kepublic,  and  it  v/m  coosequently  hate- 
ful to  Jefferson's  mind. 

Washington  listened,  weighed  evidence,  and  de- 
cided to  sign  the  bill.  Whatever  the  legal  truth  of 
the  question,  a  national  bank  proved  to  be  at  that 
day  expedient;  and  its  establi^unent  was  followed 
by  none  of  the  immediate  mischief  which  Jefferson, 
in  his  opposition,  prophesied. 

Thus  Hamilton  continued  to  report  measures 
which  Jefferson  was  quite  sure  to  oppose, — some- 
times openly,  more  6ften  by  indirection.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  mint,  the  protection  of  mannfacturee. 
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and  the  standing  anny,  were  qnestioiu  whicli  brought 
conflict  and  fiirtlier  organisation  of  hoetOe  partiefi 
into  the  cabinet.  Jefferson's  attitude  was  no  longer 
tentative.  His  personal  distrust  of  Hamilton  fed 
upon  every  act  of  that  restless  genius.  It  is  always 
the  misfortune  of  the  oppoeition  to  appear  carping 
and  ill-natured  j  particularly  was  it  so  at  this  time, 
when  the  initiatiTe  of  the  Treasury  Department  ren- 
dered the  Secretary  of  State  inconspicuous  save  for 
his  Htrictures.  Jefferson's  way  of  fighting  was  prob- 
ably temperamental  and  cannot  be  justly  criticiBed 
apart  from  the  man.  Yet  no  admirer  can  help  wish- 
ing that  he  had  given  his  thrusts  less  covertly.  Espe- 
cially open  to  censure  was  his  continuation  of  the  per- 
sonal feud  in  the  venomous  "Anas," — cruel  records 
of  those  years,  which  he  left  to  be  published  after 
his  own  death  and  that  of  his  adversary. 

Daring  this  period  of  constructive  finance  Hamil- 
t4»i  appears  admirable;  the  man  who  bad  a  de^  and 
comprehensive  plan  which  he  knew  how  to  present 
forcibly  and  carry  out  Bucoeasfnlly.  In  contrast,  Jef- 
ferson seems  almost  a  novice,  theoretical  and  incom- 
petent. Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  logical, 
claasifying  type  of  mind,  which  is  splendidly  master 
of  most  situations,  has  also  grave  limitations.  Into 
the  realm  ai  the  [ovphflt  it  never  enters.  While 
Hamilton  was  concerned  to  ally  to  his  strengthening 
scheme  the  powerful  interests  of  property,  Jefferson 
was  as  truly  concerned  for  the  people.  He  was  at 
all  times  vastly  more  than  the  mere  obstruction- 
ist He  was  prophetically  intuitive  concerning  the 
masses,  feeling  that  they  needed  then  and  uwayi 
an  advocate.  He  forecast  that  this  systeni  of  tha 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  "which  flowed  from  pnn- 
oq)leB  adverse  to  liber^,"  as  he  wrote  in  faia  Apologia 
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to  WaahiBgtoti,  woold  ever  more  and  more  attriLct  to 
it  tb?  proBperoTu.  His  intellectual  sympathies 
warmed  towards  the  voiceleea  of  the  land;  and  be- 
canae  he  was  bot^  strategist  and  visionist  he  longed 
to  be  their  leader  in  the  future. 

Washington's  judicial  mind  and  elevatitm  of 
temper  put  him  on  a  plane  apart  from  both  finandex 
and  philanthropist.  He  desired  reconciliation  of  in- 
terests and  a  full  harmonj  in  his  political  family.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  discoverer  of  men  valued 
the  rival  Secretaries  each  for  his  full  worth;  but  he 
found  his  present  helpmeet  in  Hamilton,  and  he 
could  only  strive  to  hold  Jefferson,  as  a  valuable 
leader,  through  personal  loyalty.  He  had  not  ade- 
quately realised  ihe  necessary  division  of  the  country 
into  contending  political  forces,  or  that  these  were, 
already  embodied  in  the  two  natural  par^-makers 
whom  he  had  chosen  to  be  his  chief  advisers. 

The  negative  term,  "Anti-Federalist,"  at  first  ap- 
plied broadly  to  all  who  were  dissatiBfied  under  the 
Federal  government,  had  now  become  a  misnomer. 
The  opposition  had  come  around  to  loyalty  to  the 
Constitation;  at  the  same  time  it  had  been  welded 
into  a  party  organisation  which  had  defined  prin- 
^ples,  and  it  had  learned  to  imderstand  the  party  in 
power  which  it  meant  to  fight  The  French  Revolu- 
tion had  diverted  attention  from  hcmie  polities,  but 
had  at  the  same  time,  by  the  feelings  it  elicited, 
emphasised  the  proclivities  of  each  party.  TheAnti- 
federalists  rfr-uamed  themselves  "Kepnblieans"  in 
contrast  to  "MonarchiBts"  and  "Monoorats," — ^namev 
which  Jefferson  loved  to  give  to  Hamilton  and  his 
friends.  Later  arose  the  term  "Democratio-Republi- 
oan,"  which  has  always  since  remained  the  o^oial 
name  of  the  great  party  Jefferscm  founded,  altbou^ 
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the  (Kmunon  abbreviation  has  becwme  "Democratic." 
The  Federaliats  first  used  the  name,  "Democrats," 
in  derision. 

The  declaration  of  war  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  in  April,  1793,  deeply  concerned  the  people 
of  the  United  StateB.  Their  aympathiea  were  al- 
ready varionaly  given  since  French  politica  had  long 
engrossed  their  attention.  The  great  body  of  citi- 
zens had  been  kindly  minded  towards  the  agitated 
masses  in  France  from  the  beginning  of  their  upris- 
ing. Their  republicanism  had  seemed  at  first  the 
response  of  Europe  to  the  New  World's  liberty  call. 
And  even  the  wild  tumults  and  dire  crisea  of  '92  and 
'98  had  not  made  the  people  of  Paris  less  dear  to  the 
majority  of  Americans.  They  accepted  JTacolnn 
sapremacy  with  surprising  readiness,  forming  all 
over  the  country  Democratic  clubs  vodferonsly  imita- 
tive of  sanscnlottism  in  Paris. 

Jefferson,  tactful  and  pacific  of  temperament,  was 
tJie  intellectual  leader  of  this  republic-mad  multitude. 
His  predHectioufl,  his  prejudices,  and  sudden  party 
opportunity,  all  drew  him  to  the  perilously  popular 
cause.  He  explained,  after  the  massacres,  that  he 
deplored  the  death  of  many  innocents,  but  wrote: 
"I  deplore  them  as  I  should  have  done  had  they 
fallen  in  battle.  It  was  necessary  to  use  the  arm  ot 
the  pet^le, — a  machine  not  quite  so  blind  as  balls 
and  bombs,  but  blind  to  a  certain  degree."  But  the 
conserving  element  in  America,  Anglo-Saxon  to  the 
last  dn^,  was  not  swept  clean  of  sense  by  friendship 
claims  or  by  Gallic  declarations  of  liberty  and  equal- 
i^.  It  repudiated  kinship  with  the  wild  workers  at 
the  guillotine,  and  it  assumed  a  judicial  middle 
ground  toward  the  old  common  foe,  England.  The 
men  who  took  this  saner  position  were  in  the  Federal- 
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irt  ranke,  althougli  ihtfj  were  called  "Anglom&niacs" 
and  "Aiiglomen"  bj  the  Republicans,  wIlo  at  this 
tune  vera  a  pronounced  French  party. 

Waabington  had  been  elected  President  a  second 
time.  He  was  insistent  that  Jefferson  should  still 
remain  a  member  of  his  cabinet,  in  spite  of  the  jar- 
ring foreign  policies  which  found  expreamon  there. 
The  first  question  for  ezecutiTe  decision  was  whether 
the  tTnited  Statw  should  hold  to  its  treaty  with 
France  for  offensive  and  def ensile  alliance,  or  should 
consider  the  treaty  nullified  by  the  latter's  change  of 
gOTerument.  Jefferson  held  loyally  to  France, — the 
tried  friend  of  the  revolting  colonies,  the  loaner  of 
money  for  their  war,  the  newly-made  sister  Bepublic. 
Hamilton  saw  the  rarerse  aide, — France's  determioa- 
tion  to  entangle  the  United  States,  England's  dis- 
pleasure, commerce  still  more  wrecked.  Yet  both 
oaited,  reservedly,  with  Washington's  deciaon,  that 
the  treaty  was  not  in  force  and  that  it  was  proper  to 
proclaim  neutrality.  A  storm  of  adverse  feeling 
beat  about  this  proclamation. 

The  situation  grew  complicated  by  the  arrival  of 
Citizen  Genet,  Minister  from  the  new  Republic. 
JeffersoD,  as  Secretary  of  State,  gave  him  official  rec- 
ognition and  fraternal  cordiality;  he  expected  him 
to  win  wide  popular  favour  for  the  French  demo- 
cratic sentiments  with  which  he  wouJd  iospire  his  new 
party.  But  the  Frenchman  immediately  lost  his 
sense.  He  took  incredible  liberties.  He  regarded 
this  shore  as  a  base  of  French  military  operations  and 
began  to  fit  out  privateers  against  England.  His 
intemperateness  of  speech  and  his  criticisms  of  Wash- 
ington's policy  shocked  even  a  people  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  diplomatic  ethics.  Even  the  most  democratio 
Secretary  of  State  felt  that  his  position  required  him 
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b>  Bend  Genet  cart  official  communications,  relatiTe 
to  his  diplomatio  inAolence.  Howerer,  no  vamitig, 
official  or  friendly',  was  able  to  save  Uie  miBgaided 
man  from  his  own  follj,  'which  reached  excess  when 
be  threatened  to  appeal  from  Woahington  to  the 
people  if  the  adminiBtration  did  not  steer  its  oootBe 
to  snit  him.  Qenet's  recall  was  promptly  asked  for, 
the  people  vindicated  Washington's  conme,  and  Jef- 
ferson discreetly  withdrew  from  prominent  advocate 
of  the  French  catise. 

The  American  people  now  seemed  to  hare  escaped 
the  rocks  of  an  entangling  alliance  ^th  France  onhr 
to  dash  hopelessly  against  England's  perrente  hostil- 
ity. Neutrality  was  no  calm  sea,  with  Indian  out- 
breaks  excited  at  home  and  Algerine  pirates  abroad 
Upon  the  sea — by  English  connivance,  as  it  was  be- 
lieved— American  seamen  impressed  by  the  EngUsli, 
and  American  ships,  bound  for  France,  forced  to 
head  for  English  ports. 

Jefferson  had  for  soMe  time  wished  to  quit  his  in- 
effectual po«t ;  now,  being  yet  more  at  odds  with  the 
prevailing  policy,  he  insisted  that  Washington  should 
allow  him  to  withdraw  from  the  cabinet  He  was 
weary  of  controversy,  and  he  felt  too,  with  canny  in- 
stinct, that  he  would  be  able  to  reassert  himself  more 
surely  by  retiring  for  the  present. 

In  this  retirement  Jefferson  remained  tliree  years. 
It  seems  to  have  been  almost  a  periodic  requirement 
of  his  peculiar  temperament  that  he  should  now  and 
again  resort  to  private  life,  where  contention  could 
not  tCFDch  him,  and  while  the  cumulative  forces  of 
his  influence  gathered  for  him  new  oon£dence  and 
prestige. 

In  the  deli^^t  of  fanning  Jefferson  lost  pertnr- 
banoe,  and  again  felt  bis  youthful  ardour  in  Ihe  pur* 
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nut  which  he  declared  "got  the  better  entirety  of  his 
lore  of  atudy."  He  wrote  letters,  "farmer-like,  only 
6d  rain;  dajB."  But  while  growing  luoeme  and 
potatoes  at  remote  Monticello,  he  was  more  than  erer 
llieoretically  interested  in  general  politics.  His  mind 
worked  unreservedly  on  old  lines.  In  his  copious 
correspondence  he  was  again  the  unfettered  champion 
of  ^eedom,  in  all  its  manifestationB.  When  Washing- 
ton was  induced  to  condemn  the  democratio  societies 
modded  after  the  Jacobin  Clnh,  Jefferson  was  in- 
dignant at  what  he  felt  to  be  "an  attack  on  tlie  free- 
dom of  discussion,  the  freedom  of  writing,  printing 
and  pnbliBhing" ;  and  be  professed  himself  disturbed 
lest  the  President  should  fall  away  from  that  un- 
matched impartiality  which  had  made  him  the  Coloe- 
BUfl  of  men, — "lest  his  honesty  and  his  political  er- 
rors" drive  the  people  to  revile,  "Cnrse  on  his  virtues  I 
they  have  undone  his  country." 

Jefierson  had  called  the  Excise  Law  "an  infernal 
one,"  and  now  he  all  but  openly  sympathised  with  the 
active  resistance  to  it  in  the  "Whiskey  Insurrection." 
That  Federal  force  should  be  displayed  against  State 
authority  hnrt  him  sorely. 

In  1796  John  Jay  negotiated  his  unsatisfactory 
treaty  with  !E^lancL  Its  terms  were  the  best  he 
could  make,  but  their  publication  set  the  oonntiy 
aflame.  Jefferson  sidled  it  "an  execrable  thing*  } 
Bepublicans  generally  went  wUd  over  its  tame  sur- 
render oi  the  rights  of  American  commerce.  "No 
more  blasting  aspersions  have  ever  been  cast  upon  an 
Executive  than  assailed  Washington  after  he  had 
rigned  the  treaty.  The  administration  seemed  top- 
pling. Hamilton  entered  the  hot  discussion  as 
CimiillnB."  Then  Jefferson  begged  Hadison  to 
oome  down  into  the  lists  j  "For  God's  sake/'  he  aaic^ 
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"take  up  jovx  pen  Rud  give  a  fundamental  reply  to 
*Curtiu6*  and  'Camillua.'  "  But  Waslungton's  firm- 
nesa  and  patience  saved  the  hour.  He  witlistood  tlie 
House  of  KepresentatiTea  when  it  demanded  of  him 
a  cop7  of  Jay's  instructions,  refusing  to  yield  the 
least  recognition  to  ite  unconstitutional  interference 
with  the  treaty-making  power.  Public  opinion 
veered  at  length  to  his  position,  that  some  kmd  of 
treaty  was  better  than  none,  and  the  acute  crisis 


The  vindication  of  the  administration  and  of  its 
British  policy  did  not  leave  Jefferson  hopeless  of 
eventual  triiunph  for  his  party.  He  was  prophetic 
of  a  speedy  reversal  of  popular  judgment,  and  even 
thought  that  the  Kepublicans  might  carry  the  next 
presidential  election. 

After  being  eight  years  at  the  head  of  the  nation, 
Washington  had  decided  to  retire.  He  longed  for 
the  peace  of  his  plantation,  and  he  was  unhappy  over 
the  growing  party  divergencies.  His  Farewell  Ad- 
dress is  a  lofty  witness  to  the  unselfishness  of  his  pa- 
triotism and  to  his  belief  in  the  direction  of  the  new 
Federal  government.  There  was  no  rancour  in  his 
feelings,  although  tiiey  had  been  deeply  wounded  by 
the  BcurrilouB  attacks  upon  his  last  adnuuistra.tion. 
He  still  hoped  that  honest  patriots  would  come  to  be 
of  one  mind  and  form  a  great  national  party. 

By  declining  a  reelection  Washington  left  the  field 
open  to  the  contest  of  parties  and  of  men.  It  would 
have  seemed  natural  that  Hamilton  should  be  a  candi- 
date for  succession  to  the  place  of  his  great  patron; 
but  practical  politics  decided  then,  as  they  have  so 
often  sutce,  that  the  most  conspicuous  man  was  inelig- 
ible. He  was  by  nature  and  destiny  a  prime  min- 
ister. 
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■  Next  in  promiuenoe  among  the  Federalists  was 
Btannch,  iraaoible  John  Adauui,  Vice-President  under 
Washington.  The  Federalist  party  at  last  united  to 
tno^  ^iTn  its  candidate. 

For  the  opposition, — the  restless,  resisting  minor- 
ity, which  might  prove  to  be  a  majority, — there  was 
one  inevitable  leader, — the  enemy  of  strong  govern- 
ment, the  friend  of  republican  IVance,  the  advocate 
of  State  rights,  and  tlie  defender  of  every  right  that 
centered  inherently  in  the  individual  himself.  This 
was  Thomas  JefFerson.  The  days  of  unanimity  were 
indeed  past,  for  this  third  presidential  electi^m  de* 
veloped  extreme  partisanship  and  abuse.  Nothing 
more  consciencelees  than  the  pamphlets  and  news* 
papers  of  that  campaign,  as  they  flung  aocosationB  at 
the  two  candidates,  can  be  imagined.  Jefferson  was 
an  enemy  to  order  and  Christianity.  "The  monarch- 
ist Adams"  would  prove  to  be  a  specious  tyrant, 
imderoiining  free  institutiona. 

At  this  critical  juncture  Citizen  Adet,  the  Min- 
iflter  of  France,  presented  an  "Address  to  the  Amer- 
ican People,"  which  was  a  most  agitating  diplomatic 
doonment,  since  it  preemned  to  reproach  the  admin- 
istration, and  threatened  the  sospenaion  of  inter- 
course with  the  United  States  if  republican  principles 
did  not  prevail  at  the  coming  election. 

The  electoral  voteo,  which  were  counted  by  Con- 
gress in  February,  1796,  represented  sixteen  States. 
Adams  was  elected  by  one  vote  more  than  a  majori^; 
whOe  Jefferson,  with  three  votes  lees,  had  the  next 
highest  number  and  thus  became  Yice-Fresident. 
The  anomaly  of  placing  men  whose  partr^  prinaples 
were  antagonistio  in  nominal  partnership,  was  posBible 
because  the  votes  for  President  and  Vioe-Presideiit 
were  not  at  that  time  cast  separately.    The  highest 
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sumber  of  votes  elected  the  President,  the  next  Ugli- 
est number  the  Vice-President.  This  apparwitly  »• 
nbcent  provision  of  the  Conatitntion  was  shown  to  be 
a  fateful  blunder  at  the  following  presidential  eleo- 
tibn,  when  it  so  nearly  lost  to  Jefferstm  his  rightful 
lead  on  the  saooessful  double-headed  Bepnblic»i 
ticket. 

Jefferson's  entrance  into  office  was  stndionflly 
nmple.  He  said,  "I  hope  I  shall  be  made  a  part  ^ 
no  ceremony  whatever.  I  shall  escape  into  t^e  city 
as  covertly  as  poasible."  If  this  was  playing  to  the 
gallery,  it  was  guileless  and  not  dissonant  with  his 
taste  and  creed.  At  &ret  he  was  sanguine  of  acquir- 
ing some  influence  over  the  President.  With  Wash- 
ington's overtopping  personality  gone,  and  Hamilton 
out  of  the  cabinet,  there  was  a  bare  ohanoe  for  him 
to  become  a  power  in  the  iuooming  admimstratioiL 
Certainly  he  indulged  in  no  quixotic  idea  of  amooth- 
ing  over  matters  between  Hamilton,  who  was  still  the 
i^  leader  of  the  Federalists,  and  the  egotistical 
F^«eident,  who  had  yet  to  show  himself  master  of 
\Sb  own  administration.  Jefferson  had  no  dislike  for 
oommunioating  his  hatred  of  the  ex-Secretary  of  War 
at  any  time;  certainly  not  when  it  might  be  tamed 
to  some  good  aocount. 

But  Adams  was  a  man  on  whom  nice  calculations 
were  almost  sure  to  fail;  so  that  the  exchange  of 
initial  courtesies  between  the  two,  and  the  "free  ctm- 
Versation"  which  the  Preaident  bad  been  pleased  to 
exprees  himself  as  desiring,  proved  to  be  more  decep- 
tive to  Jefferson  than  Inring  to  'Adama.  After  some 
consultation  regarding  the  appointment  of  oommifl- 
flioners  to  France,  Adanu  prec^ttately  dropped  the 
Vice-Preflident,  "and  he  never,"  wrote  Jefferson, 
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"after  that  said  one  word  on  the  subject  or  ever  cbD< 
salted  me  as  to  any  measnrea  of  the  government." 

3Ji  fact,  Adams'  sitnation  in  his  cahinet  became 
shortly  BO  intolerable  that  he  had  quite  enough  to 
settle  there  -without  allo-wing  the  dismgentiouB  conii- 
Bel  of  a  political  interloper.  He  had  kept  all  the 
tnembers  of  Washington's  cabinet.  They,  as  well  as 
Washington,  had  continned  to  be  inflttenced  by  Ham- 
ilton, and  even  now  they  remained  in  close  corria- 
spbndence  with  him.  The  President  consiilted  his 
own  dignity  as  chief  of  his  cabinet,  when  it  became 
sore  that  the  advice  he  received  there  was  instigated 
^m  without  by  the  retired  Secretary;  he  grew  more 
imperious  and  leas  inclined  to  seek  or  accept  connseL 
Interference  and  resentment  soon  divided  the  domi- 
nant party  into  angered  factions,  and  cut  the  way^fw 
its  disaster  in  1800. 

Looking  beyond  home,  the  clouds  of  foreign  war 
seemed  ready  to  bnrst  on  the  administration  as  they 
had  on  most  governments  abroad.  Kapoleon's  vie- 
tbriea  were  mnTring  France  overbold.  She  had  inde- 
cently expelled  the  American  minister  and  was  grown 
more  openly  hostile  to  American  commerce.  She 
was  evidently  punishing  her  former  friend  for  being 
on  speaking  terms  with  England,  and  she  was  said  to 
be  offend^  because  Jefferson  was  not  made  Presi- 
dent All  this  was  extremely  exasperating  to 
Adams,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  country  at  lai^. 
Measures  for  defensive  war  were  prepared.  Still, 
the  President  desired  peace  and  made  a  new  effort 
towards  it  by  sending  three  commisrioners  to  treat 
with  the  insolent  French  Directory. 

Jefferson  was  watchful  and  gloomy.  War  was  in 
any  case  a  tenor  to  him.     War  with  France  touched 
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biB  heart-fitringB.  He  wrote:  "The  msulta  and  in- 
juries committed  upon  us  hj  both  the  belligerent 
parties,  from  the  begioniog  of  1793  to  this  day,  and 
still  continuing,  cannot  now  be  wiped  off  by  engaging 
in  war  with  one  of  them."  His  letter  to  bis  old 
friend  and  neighbor,  Maxzei,  an  Italian  then  abroad^ 
paints  a  black  picture  of  the  political  aspect  of  the 
country.  This  letter,  returned  to  the  American 
public  through  several  translations,  became  unpleaa- 
mntly  famous  through  certain  aUusionfi  it  contained, 
which  the  Federalists  declared  to  be  sinister  and  base. 
At  this  distance  they  appear  to  be  more  dyspeptie 
than  personal  and  bsiokUtiug. 

The  Bepnblicans  had  now  their  loyalty  to  the 
French  Bepublic  severely  taxed.  The  oommisBionerB 
whom  Adams  had  despatched  were  received  con- 
temptuously  by  the  Directory.  Their  long-suffering 
was  met  by  rascally  demands  for  a  public  loan  and  a 
private  bribe  from  the  emissary  of  Talleyrand.  The 
failure  and  withdrawal  of  the  commission  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  full  disclosure  at  home  of  the  ahameleas 
overtures  of  the  Trench  minister, — the  infamous 
X.T.Z.  letters,  inspired  by  him,  were  published. 
The  Federalists  were  wildly  indignant  over  the  whole 
insulting  business.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
were  wiih  them  in  the  excited  exasperation.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  slogan  arose:  "Idlions  for  de- 
fense, not  one  cent  for  tribute." 

The  Bepublicans  were  gravely  embarrassed  by  such 
unworthiness  in  the  object  of  their  love.  But  their 
leader,  Jefferson,  was  sublime  in  his  ability  to  look 
largely  at  the  case,  and  to  refuse  to  consider  the 
French  people  unlovely  because  Talleyrand  or  the 
Directory  had  done  despicably.  In  this  nnfailiTiy 
faith  in  the  scrambles  of  humanity,  Jefferson  bore  a 
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Btriking  Tesemblanoe  to  Lincoln.  Both  Washington 
and  Jefferson  were  inflexible,  equally  so,  in  their  con- 
fidence that  repuhlicanism  was  rational  and  safe. 
But  Washington's  faith  in  the  people  seemed  to  orig- 
inate in  his  own  character,  while  Jefferson's  was  the 
result  of  a  enperlative  understanding  of  the  people 
theroselTes. 

Adams  req>onded  to  the  general  indignation  hy  re- 
fuaing  to  send  another  minister  nntil  satisfactory  as- 
surance had  been  given  that  he  would  be  receired 
becomingly,  bb  the  repreaentatire  of  a  "great,  free, 
independent  and  powerful  people."  Congress,  full 
of  war  spirit,  passed  laws  establishing  an  army  and 
creating  a  navy.  The  Federalists  were  the  confident 
leaders.  Washington  was  made  lientenant-general 
of  the  new  army,  but  Hamilton  was  its  real  organiser, 
ne  navy  was  opposed  by  the  Kepnblicans,  but 
several  good  warships  were  biult,  privateers  were 
commissioned,  and  there  were  a  few  sea-fights  with 
the  tri-colom-.  The  country  vigoroosly  prepared 
for  war,  nnconscioaa  that  a  state  of  preparedness 
might  save  it  from  the  war  it  wanted  but  wu  not 
at  all  fit  for. 

Just  then,  when  the  fever  was  at  its  height  and 
the  peace  men  were  saying  least.  President  Adams 
did  the  unexpected.  He  snubbed  his  hostile  cabinet 
and  thwarted  the  popular  inclination;  but  by  his  di- 
plomacy, saved  his  unready  country  from  a  needless 
war.  When  Prance  indirectly  intimated  that  a  new 
minister  would  be  received,  he  took  the  olive-branch; 
his  Secretaries  opposed  him  and  the  stiff  war-party 
condemned  him;  nevertheless,  he  despatched  a  com- 
mission of  three,  who  eventually  arranged  a  treaty, 
— not  with  the  Directory  but  with  the  new  Fiirt 
CfmsoL 
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But  the  Fedraalista  bad  bem  proving  themidTM 
imfit  leaden.  They  were  largely  tbe  intellect, 
tfealth  and  culture  of  tlie  country,  and  took  sweeping 
viewa  of  the  prerogatiTC  of  goTemment;  thej  natur- 
ally but  fatuously  oTerreacbed  tbemselyes.  With 
the  mffiuory  of  Genet's  infioleuoe  fresh  in  mind,  and 
still  Bmarting  under  the  tremendous  invectiveB  and 
the  Bourrilons  personalities  with  which  their  adminis- 
tration had  been  attaoked,  they  determined  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  things  once  and  forever.  They  paased 
the  famous  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws.  The  first,  it 
is  trae,  was  only  a  two-year  measure,  but  that  penod 
would  be  enough  for  the  drastic  lesson.  The  law 
anthorised  the  President  to  "order  such  aliens  as  he 
shonld  judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safe^  of 
the  United  States,  or  should  haTe  reasonable  grounik 
to  suspect  were  concerned  in  any  treasonable  or  secret 
machinations  against  the  goTemment  thereof,  to  de^ 
part  out  of  the  United  ^tes."  He  was  also  em- 
powered, in  case  of  war,  to  cause  the  subjects  of  the 
hostile  goverzmient  "to  be  apprehended,  restrained, 
secured  and  removed,  as  alien  en^uies." 

The  Sedition  Law  was  still  more  imperious,  and  was 
a  deep  out  at  t^e  cherished  liberty  of  the  Americans 
themselves.  It  was  made  a  pumshable  offense  for 
citizens  to  combine  with  intent  to  oppose  the  govern- 
ment in  the  exercise  of  its  anthoritT';  to  intimidate  a 
Federal  officer;  to  instigate  insurrections  against  the 
laws  of  Congress  J  or  to  utter  false,  eeandalous  and 
malicious  writings  against  the  govenunent,  either 
Congress  or  the  President;  to  stir  up  sedition,  or  to. 
give  aid  to  a  foreign  nation  in  any  hostility  towards 
the  United  States.  These  laws  were  passed  in  the. 
smnmer  of  1798.  The  first  expired  with  its  two-year 
limit;  the  other  has  never  been  annulled,  but  It  soon 
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fell  into  "inuoonoiiB  desaetude,"  to  quote  an  sptf  if 
combroiu,  plmse  of  a  later  Presideiit. 

These  laws  were  JeSenon'a  opportnnity.  BSs 
party,  though  bluffed  into  temporaij  silence,  had 
been,  held  in  admirable  disciplme.  The  cookaded 
Democratic  clube,  ftviating  even  to  the  remote  fron- 
tiers, had  been  strennous  preachers  of  JeSeraon's 
jighta  of  man  and  rights  of  States.  To  these  earnest 
men  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws, — ^particularly  the, 
lattei-T-were  intolerable;  and  more  and  more  of  the 
people  came  to  their  way  of  thinking.  It  vas  not 
difScolt  to  set  men  to  asl^ng,  in  view  of  the  Sedition 
Law,  What  is  govenunent  fori  Is  it  for  itself,  or 
is  it  for  the  interests  of  the  governed  i  Here  was  an 
object-lesson  so  palpable  tluit  it  needed  UtUe  more 
than  the  stating,  and  the  Vice-Fresident  was  instant 
in  giving  the  cue  to  his  trained  leaders  the  country 
oyer. 

The  fuU  ezpressicni  of  his  views  came  out  in  what 
is-  known  as  the  "Kentucky  Besolutions."  These 
were  a  set  of  trenchant  declarations,  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  protesting  that 
CoogresB  bad  assumed  a  power  which  did  not  belong 
to  it,  and  had  passed  laws  oontraiy  to  the  C<Htstitu- 
tion,  which  guaranteed  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the 

These  resolutions  were  ascribed  to  Jefferson;  per- 
haps he  wrote  them;  be  certainly  inspired  them. 
They  contained  in  embryo  a  doctrine  of  fateful  aig- 
nifiormce,  which  was  to  grow  until  it  caused  the  most 
terrible  war  of  the  century.  It  was  the  doctrine  of 
noBification.  It  considered  the  Federal  TTnion  noth- 
ing but  a  contract  between  the  States  on  one  side  and 
the  gov^mnent  on  the  other.  If  the  govwument 
violated  the  terms,  the  States  might  nullify  its  action. 
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But  tlioQgli  Jefferson  and  his  Democrats  fonnn- 
luted  this  tkeor?,  which  was  to  tempt  the  nation  for 
raxtj  years,  the  Federalists  were  really  reeponaible 
for  it.  Their  wanton  overreach  of  power  arrested 
the  beginnings  of  the  feeling  of  national  Bolidarity. 
If  this  imperialism  was  the  result  of  nnion,  then  it 
was  better,  many  argued,  to  keep  in  remembrance 
that  sovereignty  wbidi  the  States  had  never  wholly 
abdicated;  l£e  Federal  government  most  never  for- 
get that  it  was  the  creature  of  a  oontract  which  could 
be  broken  if  it  became  o^ffensive  to  any  of  the  part- 
ners. 

Jefferson  perceived  instantly  this  blunder  in  tactics 
by  the  Federalists;  and  the  use  he  made  of  it  to 
electrify  his  own  nascent  jmrty  showed  his  political 
genius.  He  began  immediately  to  be  hopeful  of 
success  in  the  general  elections  of  1800.  He  was 
even  more  sanguine  when  the  Federalists  filled  their 
campaign  with  personal  abuse,  and  he  was  so  astute 
as  to  leave  the  bear-garden  method  entirely  unnsed. 

The  Federalists  evidenced  their  grave  concern  at 
the  new  turn  of  popular  sentiment  by  urging  Wash- 
ington again  to  be  candidate  for  election.  While 
BtUl  refu^ng,  he  died.  President  Adama  was  conse- 
quently the  inevitable  candidate.  But  he  was  a  weak 
one  now.  For  four  years  the  breach  between  him 
and  the  other  Federalist  leaders  had  been  widening. 
So  it  was  disintegration  against  matchless  organisa- 
tion in  the  fight  at  the  polls.  The  stalwart  old  party 
broke  in  pieces,  and  fresh  blood  came  into  power. 

Sixteen  States  took  part  in  this  election  of  1800. 
Aaron  Burr,  a  remarkably  brilliant  but  unprincipled 
man,  was  associated  with  Jefferson  on  the  Demoeratio- 
BepubUcan  ticket     After  a  sharp  contest  in  the 
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doubtful  StateB,  tliis  ticket  was  elected:  seTenty-thiee 
Totes  of  the  eleoton  were  oast  for  Jeffersoa,  and 
seventh-three  for  Burr.  As  the  Conatitutioii  at  that 
time  defoctivel;  provided,  the  candidate  receiving 
most  votes  in  the  Electoral  Colle^  was  to  be  Frea- 
dent,  and  the  one  receiving  the  next  largest  number 
was  to  be  Vice-Preaide&t.  Snt  the  party  organisa- 
tion of  the  Democratio-Bepnblicans  was  so  thorough 
that  Jefferson  and  Burr  received  an  eqnai  vote, — a 
likely  hut  apparently  unf  ormeen  mischance.  Again, 
according  to  the  Constitution,  this  unfortunate  tie 
among  the  electors  threw  the  choice  into  the  House 
of  Beprosentatives.  But  the  House  was  Federalist, 
and  tlus  fact  opened  hazardous  chances  for  the  victor- 
ioDB  but  thwarted  party. 

The  disappointment  of  the  Federaliata  reflected 
more  than  a  passing  defeat.  The  roioB  of  govern- 
ment, which  they  had  managed  with  high-handed 
skill,  were  pasaing  to  another  party;  an  untried  party, 
— considered  by  old-line  Federalists  unsound  and  un- 
Bafe  in  doctrine.  But  every  honest  Federalist  must 
have  felt  that  Jefferson,  "an  atheist  in  religion  and  a 
fanatic  in  politics,"  as  they  called  him,  was  the  truest 
man  and  the  most  accomplished  statesman  of  the  op- 
position, and  therefore  fittest  for  the  place  which  his 
party  had  intended  to  ^ve  him.  Nevertheless,  an 
intr^e  soon  developed  among  their  members  in  the 
House.  One  plan  was  to  obstruct  action  till  after 
the  Fourth  of  March,  1801, — ^when  both  offices  would 
be  declared  vacant  and  a  new  election  held.  This 
was  not  long  entertained  as  feasible.  Another  plan 
was  to  support  Burr.  This  spiteful  resolve  to  pve 
votes  to  a  profligate  candidate  and  balk  the  will  of  the 
Itepublioans  was  ardentiy  opposed  by  Hamilton.     In 
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MTing  his  par^  from  such  ererlasting  disgrBoe  he 
became  an  advocate  for  the  election  of  his  old  de- 
tractor, JeffersoiL 

On  the  17th  of  Februaiy,  1801,  after  thir^-«x 
ballots,  Jefferaon  received  the  votes  of  a  majort^  of 
the  States.  Jefierson  was  then  declared  elected 
President  and  Burr  Vice-Preaident  The  session  of 
Congress  whidi  was  principally  occapied  with  this 
Tmiqae  dilemma  was  &e  first  held  in  tiie  new  capital 
cit^  of  Washington.  The  ordeal  in  no  wise  affected 
the  temper  of  Jefferson.  He  was  sure  of  bis  leader- 
ship, and  the  accidents  of  election  were  not  vital  to 
bim.  The  hard-won  resnlt  was  tiie  natural  crown 
of  bis  labours.  To  have  kept  it  fnmi  him  would  have 
been  a  frsnd  which  he  could  have  home  better  than 
the  nation.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eig^t;  after 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centniy  of  derotion  to  ideas, 
abont  which  had  crystallised  hie  party,  Jefferson  be- 
gan his  first  term  as  the  first  Democratic-Bepnblicfta 
President. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Tirg  Tnaw  mep^mTTnAW  PTtT»iiinEHiT^ 

Attxb  twelve  years  Jefferson's  party  had  won. 
The  party  which  in  1788  had  elected  Washington, 
and  comprised  nearly  all  the  people,  was  now  out  of 
power,  save  in  the  jndioiaiy  branch. 

Jefferson  was  wonderfully  suited  to  the  task  of 
nabering  in  a  new  party  and  policy.  He  coupled  a 
dexterous  adaptabiHty  with  tiie  fervour  of  convic- 
tions. He  was  not  so  bothered  with  consistency  as 
to  feel  that  be  must  disregard  any  proven  good  thing 
of  Federalist  origin  because  he  had  once  opposed  it. 
He  knew  tbe  art  of  reiterating  aggressive  party 
tenets  without  converting  them  into  actual  difficul- 
tiee.  He  knew  the  rude  people  and  was  ready  to 
meet  their  love  of  democratic  simplicity.  He  under- 
stood the  largest  use  of  a  cabinet  and  of  coadjutors, 
consulting  them,  and  at  tbe  same  time  imbuing  them 
with  the  spirit  of  bis  individual  policy.  This  exteu- 
sive  multiplication  of  himself  was  his  peculiar  gift. 

Jefferson  was  the  first  president  to  be  inaugurated 
in  the  new  Federal  city  of  Washington.  This  was 
but  a  raw  village,  surrounded  by  a  swamp,  and  with 
the  smallest  beginuiugs  of  social  life.  Here  he  had 
lived  simply  as  Yice-Fresideut,  and  on  the  day  of  his 
inauguration  he  walked  from  his  lodgings  to  tbe  new 
Oapitol  where  Congress  was  in  session.  He  was  es- 
corted by  a  company  of  artillery;  be  was  received  by 
Vice-Preadent  Burr,  who  had  previously  taken  the 
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oath  of  ofiBce;  lie  delivered  his  inangaral  addreM,  and 
Chief  Joatioe  Marshall  adminiatered  the  oath. 
Preffldent  Adams  did  not  assist  at  the  ceremony;  he 
had  driven  out  of  Washington  that  aame  morning  on 
the  way  to  his  home  in  Massachtifietta.  He  was  too 
deeply  atnng  hy  defeat  to  witness  the  spectacle  of 
the  entrance  of  the  new  order. 

Bimplicity  became  at  once  a  distinct  feature  of  the 
new  administration.  In  the  matter  of  social  funo- 
taons  this  was  f  avonred  by  the  mde  conditions  of  the 
newly  mapped  oat  city  where  Government  had  just 
mtablished  itself.  But  had  Jefferson  entered  office 
either  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  it  is  likely  he 
would  have  admired  still  more  to  point  the  contrast 
between  presidential  plainness  and  urban  display,^ 
between  his  way  and  that  of  his  predecessors.  He 
was  not  without  histrionic  sense  of  what  would  be 
most  telling  with  the  plain  people. 

To  emphasise  the  approachableness  he  held  to  be 
proper  in  a  president  of  a  democratic  republic,  Jeffer- 
son made  certain  bold  changes.  He  discontinncd  the 
levees  and  courtly  drawing-rooms  which  Washington 
had  surrounded  with  exclusive  etiquette.  He  re- 
ceived the  British  minister  at  his  presentation  with 
studied  informality.  According  to  that  diplomat- 
ist's own  description,  while  he  went  in  full  official 
eoetume,  the  President  appeared  in  slippers  down  at 
the  heels,  and  with  a  disordered  personal  appearance 
which  could  only  be  called  slovenly.  Prom  Wash- 
ington, standing  with  cocked  hat  in  one  hand  and  the 
other  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword  in  its  white  scabbard^ 
which  appeared  from  beneath  his  velvet  coat,  to  Jef- 
ferson in  this  unpardonable  undress,  eeema  a  far  cry. 
No  more  court  dress,  no  more  stately  levees,  no  more 
coaches  and  sixes,  ^a  first  official  message  to  Con- 
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gnm  WR8  writteo  and  sent,  instead  of  being  read  in 
person  to  both  Houaea,  whioh  Iiad  been  the  practice 
of  Washington  and  Adams.  Here  waa  a  aharp  de- 
partore  fiom  monarchical  usage,  oaptivating  to  de- 
mocracy. 

Succeeding  presidents  have  followed  the  example 
of  simplicitrf  vhich  Jefferson  set,  thongh  they  have 
not  felt  it  neoeesary  to  imitate  the  nntidineas  which 
was  intolerable  in  a  gentleman  of  Jefferson's  breed- 
ing. In  the  permanence  of  severe  plainness  as  the 
habit  of  the  American  Ezeontive,  is  the  mark  <tf 
Jefferson's  divination  of  the  prevailing  wish  of  the 
American  people. 

Jefferson  delivered  his  inangnral  address,  in  the 
manner  of  his  predeceesorB,  In  the  Senate  Chamber. 
ta  this  speech  he  ezpreased  his  idea  of  the  American 
people,  the  creed  of  the  party  he  had  created,  and 
made  certain  general  statements  which  indicate  the 
programme  of  his  administration.  It  was  full  of 
love  for  the  country  and  was  catholic  in  its  send- 
ments.  "We  have  called  by  different  names,"  he 
exclaimed,  "brethren  of  the  same  principles.  We 
are  all  Republicans, — we  are  all  Federalists." 
Nevertheless  he  stood  by  the  teachings  he  had  been 
inculcating  among  the  people.  The  essential  prin- 
ciples  of  government  for  this  new  repme  were  his 
well-known  theories  redacted  for  practice. 

There  must  be  equal  and  exact  justice  for  all  men. 
In  foreign  relations,  peace,  commerce,  and  friend- 
ship shonld  be  cultivated  with  all  nations,  entangling 
allunces  with  none.  The  State  governments  should 
be  carefully  guarded  in  all  their  original  rights;  the 
Federal  government  should  be  preserved  with  all  the 
rigour  which  is  allowed  to  it  I7  tiie  Constitntion. 
The  people's  elections  diould  he  jealoualy  aafe- 
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gnarded,  and  tliere  ehoold  be  absolute  aoquieaoenoe  in 
the  deoisions  of  the  majoritT-.  In  military  afiaira  he 
oonaervatively  foUowed  the  practice  of  tiie  Eerolo- 
tionaiy  War,  and  reoomioeoded  a  well-discipliiied 
State  militia,  whidi  ahould  serve  ae  the  fint  line  of 
defence  in  anj  poaaible  war ;  to  be  supported  hj  a  reg- 
nlar  aimj  which  the  engsacy  wonld  develop^  The 
civil  authority  ahotild  be  sapreme  over  the  military. 
Strict  economy  ahoold  prevail  in  all  pnblio  eopensey 
in  order  that  the  burd^  of  labonr  E^nld  be  list- 
ened. As  to  the  public  debt,  the  only  course  was  to 
pay  it.  AgricolUire  must  receive  prime  encourage- 
ment,  and  so  moat  commerce,  because  it  is  its  hand- 
maid. The  light  of  publicity  most  be  thrown  upon 
the  acts  of  government,  in  order  that  all  abuses  may 
be  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  public  reason.  Freedom 
of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  the 
person,  under  protection  of  the  habeas  oorpna  and 
trial  by  impartial  juries, — these  are  the  bright  prin- 
ciples, attained  by  revolution,  to  which  government 
must  be  unfailingly  true. 

Beiteration  for  a  hundred  years  has  made  these 
rudimentary  generalisations  sonnd  oft«n  like  stock 
phraaea;  but  when  Jefferson  said  them  at  the  dawn 
of  the  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  rule  of 
democracy,  they  were  pregnant  and  prophetic.  He 
said  them  simply  and  he  believed  them  sincerely. 
He  was  sensible  of  their  weight  of  meaning,  and  lus 
avowal  of  the  burden  of  responsibility  whi<^  he  felt 
for  executing  them  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  per- 
sonal note  with  which  Abraham  Lincoln  appealed  for 
human  support,  when  facing  the  disruption  oi  the 
Bepublic  sixty  years  later. 

This  addrras  is  xmdoubtedly  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  American  state  papers.    It  haa  been 
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called  grandiloquent  and  sonorouB;  bnt  these  charao- 
teristics  were  the  literary  Tices  of  that  age  on  both 
aides  of  the  sea.  Through  its  nlnyrij-iRrnff  of  style  we 
see  the  play  of  keen  discirmination  and  accorate  men- 
tal moTement,  and  behind  it  the  towering  faith  of  the 
political  pioneer.  The  address,  though  brief,  is  mon- 
nmental  in  its  comprehentdon  of  .d^nerioan  demoe- 
raoy.  For  good  or  ill,  the  party  whoee  advent  it 
celebrated  has  never  wandered  far  or  long  outside  of 
ite  creed. 

With  this  programme,  reactionary  yet  temperate, 
Jefierson  faced  the  ooontry  where  the  agricnltoral 
majority  were  his  friends,  bnt  where  a  soar,  beaten 
party  of  great  commercial  importance  hated  his  over- 
tores  and  his  attacks  alike.  He  was  flushed  with 
victory  and  very  sanguine.  He  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  aright.  Prosperity  was  ahead  for  the  land  of 
colonisation,  in  the  natural  course  of  things;  it  wonld 
not  have  been  checked  had  the  Federalists  remained 
in  power;  and,  though  the  Republicans  were  to  take 
much  credit  for  it,  yet  it  is  fair  to  say  their  political 
policy  was  coincident  with  the  country's  development 
rather  than  its  cause. 

The  new  President  was  fortunate  in  finding  foreign 
affain  less  turbulent  than  during  any  part  of  the  pre- 
vious twelve  years.  England's  policy  was  for  the  time 
friendly.  Her  demonstrations  against  France  vrem 
feeble,  and  she  was  soon  to  make  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
The  other  great  European  powers  had  already 
yielded  to  Ifapoleon's  victories.  The  First  Consul 
had  amended  Uie  convention  between  France  and  the 
TTrnted  States,  and  final  ratifications  had  been  ex- 
changed. 

This  tranquillity  in  foreign  relations  was  seized  as 
a  time  favourable  to  asBist  a  strong  poliqr  towards  the 
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Barbary  States.  Tripoli,  Tonis,  Algiers  and  Mor- 
occo were  nests  of  pirates,  and  for  many  years  had 
preyed  apon  the  oominerce  of  Ohristendom  in  the 
Mediterranean.  So  huey  had  been  the  Christian  na- 
tions  with  their  own  affairs  that  these  pestiferous  at- 
tacks had  been  unpunished,  and  tribute  money  had 
been  regularly  paid  by  European  governments  for  the 
ransom  of  captured  seamen.  American  commerce 
had  suffered  similarly,  and  both  Washington  and 
Adams  had  paid  actual  tribute  to  the  amount  of  two 
millionB  of  dollars.  Finally  the  Day  of  Algiers  com- 
mitted the  incredible  outrage  of  ordering  the  captain 
of  a  United  States  frigate,  which  had  just  ooaveyed 
to  him  the  American  tribute,  to  carry  Algerine  de- 
spatches to  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople, — and  the 
American  was  forced  to  do  it. 

When  the  news  of  this  insolence  reached  America, 
the  President  ordered  four  warships  to  make  a  dem- 
onstration along  the  Sarbary  coast  for  the  protection 
of  American  shipping.  Fighting  soon  followed,  and 
continued  through  Jefferson's  first  administration. 
Two-thirds  of  the  navy  were  engaged,  and  the  daring 
fights  and  spirited  enterprises  of  these  years  are 
splendid  sea-tales;  they  immortalised  a  band  of  gal- 
lant officers^  set  traditions  for  the  young  navy,  end 
brought  the  pirate  nations  to  terms.  This  war, 
which  made  little  disturbance  at  home,  indicated  the 
American  temper  towards  sea-buUying.  Not  ita 
least  interesting  feature  was  the  use  the  Democratio- 
Bepublican  President  made  of  the  navy,  the  creation 
of  which  by  the  Federalists  he  had  recently  opposed; 
his  first  act  was  to  send  it  across  the  ocean  upon  an 
aggTeasire  war;  the  next  armed  expedition  sent  by 
the  United  States  acrosa  the  ocean  was  not  to  be  uutU 
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Commoclore  George  Dewey  sailed  into  UaniU  Bay 
nearly  a  hundred  years  later. 

At  the  b^inning  of  hia  administration  Jefferson 
was  straightway  bmieged  by  an  army  of  office^eek- 
ers.  Power  was  a  new  experience,  and  the  losty 
victors  were  not  modest  in  their  demands.  Jeffer- 
son had  an  ontfit  of  s  few  civil  service  roles.  They 
were  not  viBionaiy,  they  were  not  adequate  to  the  ©xi- 
goncies  of  his  new  position;  bnt  they  marked  a  sin- 
cere porpose  to  deal  fairly,  and  they  were  not  kin  to 
the  diBastrons  "spoils  system,"  which  President  Jaok- 
eon  introdnced  many  years  later. 

The  President  beUeved  that  an  eqnilibriimi  in 
o£Sce  shotdd  be  restored;  that  the  Bepnblicans,  who 
had  been  excluded  from  all  offices  since  party  lines 
were  drawn,  shoold  now  have  a  chance  at  the  vacan- 
cies. Bnt  how  are  these  vacancies  to  happen! 
"Those  by  death  are  few,  by  resignation  none,"  was 
his  sententious  remark  which  became  famous,  al- 
though it  is  better  known  as  the  epigram, — ^"few  die 
and  none  resign." 

It  was  obvious  that  the  occurrence  of  vacanaes 
must  receive  a  certain  encouragement  from  the  Sxec- 
ntive.  Nevertheless  he  wrote:  "No  man  who  has 
condncted  himself  according  to  his  duties  would  have 
anything  to  fear  from  me,  as  those  who  have  done  111 
would  have  nothing  to  hope,  be  their  political  prin- 
ciples what  they  might."  Following  tffis  text,  he  set 
out  to  remove  no  person  from  office  merely  for  hold- 
ing Federalist  opinions.  Bemovals  must  be  *Tx)t- 
tomed  on  some  nuilversation  or  inherent  disqualifica- 
tion.*' Office-holders  who  had  used  their  positions 
for  party  purposes  were  properly  removed,  as  were 
also  the  lot  of  Federalist  functionaries  whom  Adams 
had  appointed  at  the  e^iring  hour  of  his  own  office. 
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Aa  an  exception  to  his  rxHea,  Jefierson  believed  that 
the  TTnitod  States  attomeTS  and  marshalB  should  at 
the  start  be  Eepublicana.  These  being  "the  doors 
of  entrance  into  the  conrts,  are  indispensable  as  a 
shield  to  the  Sepublican  part  of  our  fellow-citizens 
which,  I  believe,  is  the  main  body  of  the  pec^le,"  he 
wrote.  This  arbitrary  demand  for  Republican  offi' 
cials  at  the  door  of  the  jodiciary  did  not  imply  a  dis- 
trust of  Federalist  honour;  it  ^ras  due  rather  to  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  to  his  Bense  of  the 
formidable  difficulty  which  courts  entirely  composed 
of  the  beaten  Federalists  would  experience  in  doing 
full  jostice  to  their  victors. 

Yet  Jefferson  was  reluctant  to  deprive  men  of  their 
ofBces;  he  called  it  "a  painful  operation."  Perhape, 
however,  he  did  not  hesitate  so  mach  on  account  of 
the  Federalists  turned  out,  as  because  of  the  uncei^ 
tainty  of  the  Bepublicans  put  in.  He  was  not  over- 
confident of  his  own  judgment  of  men's  fitness,  and 
he  besought  much  information  regarding  new  candi- 
dates. He  discountenanced  electioneering  activity 
among  the  Bepublican  offioe-holders,  altboogh  natur- 
ally it  did  not  always  meet  the  swift  retribution  that 
fell  upon  Federalist  incumbente  who  played  poli- 
tician. 

The  hateful  Alien  and  Sedition  "Laws  had  expired^ 
but  men  were  still  lying  in  prison  who  had  been  o(m< 
victed  under  them.  Jefferson  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  speedy  use  of  executive  clemency,  and  to  remit 
the  remainder  of  their  terms  of  imprisonment.  He 
called  the  Sedition  Law  "a  nullity,  as  absolute  and 
as  palpable  as  if  Congress  had  ordered  ns  to  fall  down 
and  worship  a  golden  image." 

The  Federalists  at  this  point  were  indulging  in 
some  threatening  intrigues.    They  had  raged  when 
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they  lost  tlie  coTenuneiit ;  th^  now  found  themselves 
losing  grouna  even  in  Kew  England.  Their  leaden 
began  to  abandon  hope  of  reoovering  power,  and  some 
of  them  thereupon  entertained  schemes  for  a  dis- 
memberment of  the  Union,  It  seemed  better  to 
them  to  upset  altogether  the  government  they  had  so 
carefully  onilt  than  that  the  party  which  had  origiiir 
nXfy  so  bitterly  opposed  it  shoi^d  be  on  the  box. 
Secession  for  the  IN'orth  was  gravely  discnaaed  among 
prominent  politicians. 

All  Fedeialists,  however,  were  not  more  devoted 
to  party  than  to  country.  Hamilton  was  <me  of  those 
who  stuck,  without  questiomng,  to  his  patriotio  pria- 
dples,  and  did  hia  utmost  to  hold  his  part?  true  to  the 
N'ation.  In  one  of  his  last  letters,  before  he  fell 
in  his  duel  with  Vice-President  Burr,  he  wrote  to  a 
friend;  "Ton  are  going  to  Boston.  Tou  will  see  the 
principal  men  there.  Tell  them  for  me,  as  my  re- 
quest, for  Qod's  sake  to  cease  these  conversationfl 
and  threateninga  about  a  separation  of  the  Union." 

The  FederaliHte  had  seemed  to  lose  their  sense  of 
decency  when  their  defeat  became  known  in  Decem- 
ber, 1800.  From  that  time  until  the  adjournment 
of  Congrees  on  March  8,  1601,  businefis  relating  to 
presidential  appointments  to  ofBce  bad  been  pressed 
with  most  unbecoming  hurry.  A  judiciary  law  had 
been  passed  by  Congress,  creating  new  Federal  drcuit 
courts.  To  provide  judges  for  tiieae  and  to  fill  other 
o£Bces,  President  Adams,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Senate,  had  been  kept  busy  almost  till  the  dawn 
<rf  March  4. 

The  appointees  thus  made  were  termed  by  the 
Kepublicana,  the  "midnight  judges."  They  were 
Federalists  to  a  man,  and  their  term  was  for  life. 
The  tnuoB  of  the  oonntry,  as  the  Federalist  party 
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csUed  itself,  aeemed  incapable  in  its  irritation  either 
of  good  faith  or  of  courtesy  in  deliTering  oTor  the 
goremmeDt  to  the  commoner  order.  It  meant  to 
hold  <m  to  the  jndidarj  at  any  price. 

Bnt  the  BepnUioan  Congresa,  when  it  assembled 
for  its  first  session,  in  December,  1801,  following  the 
adrioe  of  the  President's  meeso^,  repealed  this  od^ 
ons  act;  abolished  entirely  the  snperflaous  bench,  and 
thus  deprived  the  new  judges  of  their  offices.  This 
repeal  was  denounced  by  the  Federalists  aa  unconsti* 
tntional;  and  the  Bepnblicans  who  bad  thos  far 
stickled  for  a  strict  oonstroction  of  the  Constitntioii, 
now  saw  the  beanty  of  a  loose  interpretation  of  the 
oracle.  The  Federalists,  under  eovgr  of  their  oon< 
stitutional  rights,  had  done  a  sharp  party  job;  and  the 
Republicans  pnHnptly  undid  it,  winking  at  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  this  fizft  message  Jefferson  suggested  another 
important  line  of  action  for  Congress.  This  was  the 
abolition  of  all  internal  taxes.  He  thought  they 
were  tyrannous  burdens,  and  that  duties  on  imports 
oould  support  goremment,  pay  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  and  reduce  the  principal  as  welL  But 
howt  For,  if  private  burdens  were  thus  lightened 
by  1^  stopping  of  excise  receipts,  the  public  income 
would  be  lessened.  His  answer  was, — naturally,  1^ 
retrenchment  in  national  expenses.  That  too,  he 
thought,  was  a  desirable  thing  in  itself.  He  had  al- 
ready niaed  his  ezeoutive  power  to  reduce  the  diplo- 
matic force;  if  now  internal  taxes  were  remored, 
internal  revenue  offioers  would  go;  and  there  could 
also  be  a  fur^r  l<^rping-off  in  the  dvil  list. 

Furthermore,  according  to  the  careful  estimate  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  adequate  garrisons  for  time  of 
peace  oould  be  kept  up  witii  a  considerable  reduction 
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of  die  preBsnt  military  eBtaUuhment;  and  in  oue  off 
ioxeaga  invasion,  the  local  militia  vas  the  only  poi- 
nble  £ist  line  of  defence  for  bucIi  a  vastly  ezpoiwd 
coontry.  It  vas  extremely  uncertain  how  moch  it 
-woold  be  viae  to  expend  on  the  navy;  he  had  already 
Blackened  anch  ezpenditurea  as  he  foond  in  pn^ireaB, 
The  fortification  of  harboora  was  a  dreadful  expense; 
at  many  points  was  it  not  iU-adviaed  i 

These  reconjnend&tiona  were  popular  at  lai^,  and 
in  Conzresa  the  working  majority  was  united  in  oar- 
rying  wem  ont  by  immediate  legislation.  By  the  aot 
of  March  SI,  1802,  taxes  were  removed  from  liqaors, 
Ueenaes,  auctions,  carriages,  refined  sugar,  as  well  as 
from  stamps  and  postage  on  newspapers.  This  seems 
a  curious  assortment,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  popular  odium  attached  to  an  excise  which 
touched  no  necessity  of  life.  Tax  our  salt  but  save 
us  from  stamps,  was,  however,  a  human  prejudice 
which  a  hundred  years  has  not  removed.  Thos  were 
cot  off  half  the  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the  adminis- 
toation,  and  an  income  of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  army  was  reduced  to  three  thousand  uLen,— 
the  peace  establishment  of  1796.  This  reduced  the 
other  side  of  the  account  by  nearly  half  a  million. 
'As  an  important  military  offset,  the  Academy  at  West 
Point  was  opened.  Th^  appropriation  for  the  im- 
provement  and  increase  of  ^  navy  was  cut  down; 
the  process  of  building  new  ships  was  thereby  stop- 
ped. The  sale  of  unneceBeary  vessels  had  already 
reduced  the  navy  to  thirteen  ehxpa.  The  pay  of  the 
officers  of  the  costoms  was  fixed  at  moderate  salaries. 

Thus,  early  in  the  administration  was  struck  the 
keynote  of  future  democratio  poKoy, — that  of  re- 
treuohmeut. 

The  Premdent  had  also  reoommended  a  third  revi- 
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axiOf — that  of  the  natoralusation  Uvb  paflsed  doriiig 
the  administration  of  Adams.  These  required  a  reed- 
deuce  of  fourteen  years  before  an  alien  could  become 
a  citizen.  Fourteen  years,  Jefferson  maintained,  was 
a  large  fraction  of  a  man's  life;  such  a  probation  wag 
not  tiie  policy  of  the  first  settlers;  such  was  not  the 
hoBpitali^  of  the  savages  to  onr  fathers.  These  sen- 
timents, comforting  to  aliens,  whom  Federalinn  in 
the  last  administration  had  haughtily  disconnte- 
nanced,  were  also  acted  npon  with  willing  par^ 
spirit. 

The  new  law  restored  the  requirements  of  1795 
under  Washington;  these  were  a  residence  of  five 
years,  with  a  declaration  of  intentions  three  yeaie 
previous. 

These  significant  acts  had  met  the  opposition  of  the 
minority;  it  had  been  as  stormy  against  them  as 
against  the  repeal  of  die  judiciary  law.  Hamilton 
had  attacked  every  point  in  the  Fremdent's  message 
with  a  saroastio  pen.  He  ridiculed  Jefferson's  intel- 
lectual capaoi^  and  questioned  his  good  faith  in  pro- 
poeing  to  aboluh  the  internal  taxes;  revision  of  the 
judiciary  system  was  the  delectable  work  of  disorgan- 
ization; precipitate  naturalization  was  advised  by  a 
foreigner,  "who  rules  the  councils  of  onr  own  ill- 
fated,  unhappy  country."  This  last  was  a  fli^^g  at 
the  new  SeCTCtary  of  the  Treasury,  Albert  Gallatin, 
the  ablest  man,  next  to  Hamilton,  who  had  filled  that 
post  But  the  American  people,  "huge,  misshaped, 
and  blind,"  as  Hamilton,  in  Virgil's  phrase,  had  once 
called  them,  saw  differently.  The  work  of  this  ses- 
sion of  OongresB  was  well  regarded  thronghout  the 
country,  and  confidence  in  the  administration  in- 
creased. 

At  this  time  Je£Eenon  wrote  to  ■  Aiend:    'The 
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Msdon  ci  the  first  Congress  conrened  nnee  repnbli- 
oanism  ncoTered  its  ascendaiicy  ia  now  dramng  to  a 
doee.  Tliey  vill  oompletely  fnl£l  all  the  desirieB  of 
the  people;  tliey  have  reduoeti  the  army  and  navy  to 
That  18  barely  necessary.  They  are  diBarming  ezeo- 
ntive  patronage  and  preponderance  by  putting  down 
one-h^  the  offices  of  the  United  States,  which  are 
no  longer  necessary.  These  economies  have  enabled 
them  to  suppress  all  the  internal  taxes,  and  still  to 
make  such  provision  for  the  payment  of  their  publio 
debt  as  to  discharge  that  in  eighteen  years.  They 
have  lopped  off  a  parasite  limb,  planted  by  their  pre- 
deceesoTS  on  the  judiciary  body  for  party  purpoeea. 
Thej  are  opening  the  doora  of  ho^iudity  to  fngitives 
from  the  oppressions  of  other  countries.  And  we 
have  snppressed  all  those  public  forms  and  ceremonies 
which  tended  to  familiarise  the  public  eye  to  the 
harbinger  of  another  form  of  goremment." 

Satined  of  the  inevitable  disintegration  of  the 
old  parly,  Jefferson  calmly  endured  the  diatribes  of 
its  leaders.  He  said:  "Their  bittemese  increases 
with  their  desperation.  They  are  trying  slanders 
now,  which  nothing  could  prompt  bat  a  gall  that 
blinds  their  judgments  as  well  as  their  conscienoeB. 
I  shall  take  no  oUier  revenge  than  by  a  steady  pursuit 
of  economy  and  peace,  and,  by  the  establishment  of 
republican  principlee,  in  substanoe  and  in  form,  to 
sink  Federalism  into  an  abyss  from  which  there  shall 
be  no  resurrection  for  it." 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana  is  a  story  of  UTifaTliTig 
interest.  It  was  one  of  those  accomplishments  that 
belong  to  stirring  history.  It  cannot  be  justly  said 
that  this  was  a  plum  which  fell  to  Jefferaon,  Eventa 
in  the  Old  World  favoured  his  design;  he  had  re- 
markable men  to  carry  it  out;  but  what  if  he  had 
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failed  to  move  at  jiut  the  right  time  1  What  if  he 
had  not  given  to  his  minister  in  Prance  broad  instmo- 
tiona  whioli  yet  bad  an  emphaaised  aim  (  What  if  he 
had  not  aent  Monroe  as  enToy-extraordinar;  to  repre- 
aent  him  still  more  expressly  i  In  the  delicate  poiae 
of  contending  intereata  in  Europe,  -with  the  Fint 
Oonsol  Bonaparte  moring  and  countep-moving,  a 
day's  delay  might  hare  meant  literally  almost  a  world 
of  difference  to  the  United  States.  The  foolish  re- 
mark has  been  made  that  Jefferson  ordered  only  the 
buying  of  a  dock-yard  hat  got  a  possession  as  large 
MB  that  which  he  presided  over;  hat  that  criticism  is 
made  by  the  same  daas  of  detractors  who  say  at  the 
tame  time  that  no  president  was  ever  more  aheolate 
in  hia  authority  OTcr  cabinet  ministers  and  Congress. 
If  he  did  delicately  touch  every  spring  of  action, 
legislative  and  adnunistrative,  it  seems  bare  reasoa- 
ahlenees  to  give  him  credit  for  this  most  distinguished 
affair  of  hia  administratian, — ^it  may  not  he  improper 
to  say  of  a  dozen  administrationB.    - 

lAte  in  1800  France  had  re^uned  from  Spain  l^ 
aeoret  treaty  the  province  of  Loniaiana.  This  was 
an  undefined  territory,  which  yet  was  indisputably 
co«ztenfflve  with  the  northernmost  and  soath^moat 
boundariea  of  the  United  States,  including  everything 
between  the  Mississippi  Eaver  and  the  Koo^  Moun- 
tains. Bonaparte  had  demgns  upon  the  Kew  World, 
and  the  wily  Talleyrand,  who  was  minister  in  foreign 
relations  to  him,  as  he  Imd  been  to  the  Directory,  waa 
equally  ansiooB  for  France  to  recover  what  she  had 
given  up  in  her  humiliatioD  of  1763. 

During  the  summer  of  1801  a  rumoar  of  this  trans- 
action with  Spain  reached  Bufos  King,  the  American 
minister  to  England.  He  at  once  communicated  it 
to  Jefferson,  who  immediately  cleared  his  own  dect 
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Hit  TtHuuitic  predileotionB  for  France  were  not  to 
interfere  with  a  possible  stem  duty;  as  President  he 
realiBed  the  n&tioniil  interest  as  he  had  not  tried  to 
feel  it  when,  under  previoiifi  adaunietrationa,  he  con- 
doned the  effrontery  of  the  French  Bepublio.  Here 
vna  posfflblj  a  worse  trouble  ahead  with  France  than 
before.  That  power,  under  her  new  graeping  ruler, 
would  become  tixe  natural  enemy  of  the  Fnited  States 
the  moment  she  held  the  port  of  N^ew  Orleana  and 
entered  upon  rights  to  the  vast  lands  weat  of  the 
American  pioneers.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Robert  Liv- 
ingeton,  his  minister  to  France,  that  the  day  France 
to^  poBseeuon  would  mark  the  end  of  the  andent 
friendship  betwem  her  and  the  United  Statee;  mar- 
riage to  the  British  fleet  and  nation  would  become 
necessary,  and  the  sentence  t^t  was  to  keep  France 
within  her  low-water  mark  would  become  fixed. 

In  3vlj,  1802,  the  King  of  Spain  informed  the 
Intendant  of  Louisiana  of  the  full  transfer  of  that 
province,  made  nearly  two  years  before;  and  its  for- 
mal delivery  to  the  French  conmuseion  was  ordered. 
This  Spanish  official  proceeded  to  close  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  to  American  merchandise.  This  wae 
contrary  to  the  stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  by 
which  Spain  had  agreed  to  leave  open  to  the  up-river 
trade  either  New  Orleans  or  some  other  convenient 
port  at  the  mouth  of  the  MiasiasippL 

The  people  of  the  western  country  at  once  suffered 
from  a  blockade  of  their  output  of  tobacco  and  flonr, 
bacon  and  hams,  which  were  bound  for  the  ware- 
housea  of  Kew  Orleans.  This  created  intense  excite- 
ment and  indignation.  During  the  disturbance, 
word  came  that  a  French  expedition  waa  preparing  to 
cross  the  water  to  take  possesdon  of  Louisiana. 

The  President,  in  his  meesage  to  Ooogress  in  De- 
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cember,  1802,  cantioiuly  referred  to  the  new  neigh* 
bour  who  WHS  likely  to  come  into  her  poBBeaaion  at 
any  time,  thereby,  he  remarked,  changing  existing 
foreign  relations.  He  also  stated  that  in  one  year 
upwards  of  nine  millions  of  dollars  had  been  paid 
from  the  Treasury  towards  the  principal  and  interest 
of  the  public  debt. 

The  eastern  Federalists  now  beeame  exceedingly 
jealous  for  the  rights  of  the  western  states,  and  anzi- 
OUB  to  resent  actively  the  Intendant'a  oourse  at  ^ew 
Orleans.  This  sadden  zeal  over  an  interest  for  which 
they  had  shown  scant  sympathy  in  the  daya  of  their 
power  was  obviously  a  bid  for  lost  popularity,  and 
with  an  idea  that  a  critical  issae  with  Franca  would 
embftrrass  Jefferson.  Such  was  their  Tmder«stiinate 
of  the  leader  who  had  beaten  them. 

In  the  House,  Griswold,  a  Federalist,  moved  for 
official  documents  relative  to  the  cession  of  Louinana 
to  France.  The  right  of  the  House  to  call  for  such 
papers  was  disputed  by  the  Bepublicans,  and  the  call 
was  voted  down.  The  admmistration  party  then 
submitted  a  resolution  whichezpreesed  its  sensitiveneflB 
to  any  obetmction  of  the  "iEaoMApm,  Biver;  its  tm- 
willingness  to  attribute  such  breaui  of  contract  to 
lack  of  gCN>d  faith  on  the  part  of  the  "King  of  Spain; 
its  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  EzecutiTe;  and 
its  fixed  determination  to  wiointfliTi  all  the  treaty 
rights  of  the  TTnited  States  at  the  mouth  of  the 
HississippL  The  Federalists  on  their  part  moved 
new  and  warlike  resolutions.  These  were  set  aside, 
and  the  Honse  finally  passed  the  Randolph  resolution, 
embodying  President  Jefferson's  tentative  policy. 

In  ^e  Senate  the  same  attitude  was  assumed  by 
each  party.    The  Federalists  were  heat  upon  annoy* 
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ing  the  President,  upcm  obetmotiiig  segotiationB,  and 
apon  proTobiiig  war  with  Spain.  This  waa  mnoh 
the  same  position  that  the  Bepublicau  parfy  had 
taken  in  1794,  when  war  irith  Great  Britain  waa 
imminent.  Kow,  however,  while  allowing  Spun'a 
oonduot  to  be  odious,  it  reminded  the  oppoaition  "that 
the  pacific  measure  of  negotiation  was  preferred" 
imd^  Washington's  administration;  and  it  cited  John 
Adams's  persistence  in  sending  ministeis  to  !France 
in  spite  of  her  repeated  effronteries.  In  this  case  it 
woidd  seem  that  the  BepnblicanB  gained  tone  by  an 
aooeas  of  oonservatism,  while  the  Federalists  ap- 
peared awkward  and  bungling  in  taking  the  popular 
part 

Jefferson  told  the  Senate  that  it  was,  and  had  been 
from  the  start,  his  plan  to  negotiate  for  the  pnrchase 
of  BQoh  territory  as  would  rellere  the  ^nbarraasment 
of  American  commerce.  He  ezpreesed  his  confi- 
dence in  Liringaton,  now  at  the  Oonrt  of  France,  bat 
for  diplomatic  purposes  he  belicTed  that  a  man  fresh 
from  the  United  dtatee  should  be  sent  aver  to  help 
the  mission.  He  nominated  James  Monroe  as  such 
an  envoy.  The  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination, 
and  voted  two  millions  of  dollars  "to  defray  the 
e^ienses  which  might  be  incnrred  in  relation  to  the 
intercourse  between  the  Umted  States  and  foreign 
nations." 

Since  Jefferson's  noteworthy  letter  had  indicated 
the  sweep  of  his  foreign  policy,  Livingston  had  done 
all  in  his  power  to  present  convincingly  to  Bonaparte 
American  claimg,  and  to  get  an  offer  of  "New  Orleans 
and  the  eastern  bank.  For  months  his  efforts  were 
ineffeotnal.  The  First  Oonsol  was  not  yet  persna- 
ded  that  ibe  Freudenfs  diplomatic  menace  was  sua* 
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tained  hy  the  diqxntioii  of  the  people,  and  he  h^d  no 
idea  of  sellmg  his  hmds  to  the  United  States  to  pay 
bis  debts  to  them. 

But  time  and  events  worked  for  the  deaigiu  of 
Jefferson.  The  news  of  a  vehement  war  spirit  in 
Congress  no  doubt  impressed  Napoleon.  He  also 
eaw  that  his  darling  object,  the  oolonization  of  IsTew 
Orleans,  was  a  tremendous  undertaJdsg,  at  odds  with 
^e  progress  of  the  new  world.  Then  oame  the  sad- 
den qnarrel  with  England;  a  war  was  imminEoit; 
France  needed  money;  moreover,  Bonaparte  believed 
that  the  remote  territory,  which  could  at  tiiia  time 
be  converted  into  stock  marketable  in  Lcmdon,  Am- 
sterdam,  or  Paris,  wonld  very  likely  become  Eng- 
land's fi^  war  prize.  The  domain  waa  more  vala- 
able  to  the  United  States  than  to  any  other  power; 
the  Americana  were  alive  to  its  value  and  were  wait- 
ing to  make  a  handsome  offer  for  it.  Here  was 
money  for  his  depleted  treasury,  and  a  prevention  of 
ihe  threatened  alliance  between  his  enemy  and  tlie 
doughty  States. 

After  the  services  of  Easter  Sunday,  April  10, 
1803,  the  First  Consul  summoned  two  of  his  sound- 
est advisers  to  St.  Cloud,  and  in  the  excitement  of  a 
new  resolution  declared  to  them:  "I  know  the  full 
value  of  Louisiana,  and  have  been  desirous  of  re- 
pairing the  fault  of  the  French  negotiators  who  lost 
it  in  1763.  A  few  lines  of  a  treaty  have  restored  it 
to  me,  and  now  I  must  expect  to  lose  it.  .  .  . 
The  English  wish  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  it  is 
thus  they  will  begin  the  war,  .  .  .  Th^  have 
already  twenty  ships  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo.  .  .  . 
The  conquest  of  Louisiana  would  be  easy.  I  have 
not  a  moment  to  lose  in  putting  it  out  c^  their 
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taken  from  France  the  Canadas,  Cape  Breton,  Kew- 
fonndland,  Nora  Scotia,  and  the  rioheet  portiona  of 
Asia.  Bnt  they  shall  Hot  have  the  "Mianiamppi^  which 
they  covet," 

Thus  it  came  ahout  that  Livingston  received  abmpt 
advances  from  the  First  CkmniL  On  April  11, 
Barbfi  Marlxns,  mimster  of  Finance,  proposed  a  sale 
to  the  United  States,  not  of  an  eastern  slice  of  Spain's 
cession,  bat  of  the  whole  territory  termed  Loniidaiia. 
Monroe  arrived  the  next  day,  -with  discretionary 
powers  and  with  a  fresh  impolBe  from  Jefierson  to 
strengthen  the  "importunate  negotiator,"  as  Talley- 
rand had  called  LivingstoiL  They  listened  to  the 
terms  of  Marbois, — one  hundred  millions  of  francs. 
This  waa  considered  exorbitant  by  the  two  represent- 
atives  of  a  government  that  did  not  yet  know  how 
rich  it  was.  But  they  were  as  keen  to  bny  as  Bona- 
parte now  was  to  sell,  and  an  offer  of  eighty  millions 
of  francs  was  sent  back  to  St  Cloud.  After  proper 
higgling,  the  French  minister  closed  at  this  price, 
which  meant  to  the  buyers  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

This  waa  the  largest  conquest  ever  made  by  the 
peaceful  means  of  negotiation  and  purchase.  From 
the  territory  then  gained  has  since  been  cut  a  dozen 
great  States,  lying  between  the  Missiaeippi  and  the 
Bockiea.  Also  the  purchase  of  Loaieiana  was  efieo- 
tive  in  procoring  later  the  Spanish  title  to  the  Pacific 
shores,  which  title  was  the  strongest  of  the  many 
daims  which  the  ITmted  States  set  up  to  Or^on, 
WasfaingtoQ  and  Idaho. 

The  news  of  acquisition  was  at  once  sent  home. 
The  President  was  deeply  gratified,  and  the  purchase 
quickly  bepama  popular  with  the  people,  espeotally 
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in  the  Soath  and  West  The  Federalist  remnant 
criticiBed  the  transaction  mtlL  mnch  ranooor,  object- 
ing to  certain  details, — ^too  prejudiced  to  Teoogaize  its 
value  88  a  whole. 

Jefferson  knew  that  the  wise  thing  had  been  done, 
— ^had  it  been  a  constitntioiial  measure  was  another 
question.  He  was  himself  inclined  to  the  view  that 
goremment  had  no  powers  under  the  Constitution  to 
acquire  new  territory.  But  the  achievement  was  its 
own  vindication,  although  it  must  appear  to  shatter 
Jefferson's  political  consistency.  B^ng  a  statesman, 
however,  and  not  a  pedant,  he  yielded  doctrine  to 
fact,  to  destiny,  and  to  the  sense  of  the  people.  The 
Senate  ratified  the  treaty  by  a  large  and  jubUaut 
majority.  The  House  voted  the  necessary  appro- 
priati4Bis  for  its  fulfilment,  giving  to  the  President  an 
authority  over  the  colony  fully  as  absolute  for  the 
time  as  Spain's  monarch  had  ever  enjoyed. 

The  new  territory  was  vast, — more  than  that  of  all 
the  thirteen  States.  But  its  boundaries,  both  upon 
the  east  and  upon  the  west,  were  ill-defined.  Living- 
ston and  Honroe  thought  that  Florida  was  included 
in  the  purchase.  Talleyrand  said,  cantionsly:  '7on 
get  all  that  France  had  by  Bdefonsoj  it  is  a  great 
bargain."  Bonaparte  silenced  the  scruples  of  Uar- 
bois  on  this  point  of  obscurity  by  telling  him  that 
"if  an  obscurity  did  not  already  exist,  it  would  per- 
haps be  good  policy  to  put  one  in  the  treaty."  More- 
over, Spain  was  vexed  and  uneasy  at  the  unexpected 
transfer  of  her  possessions,  which  she  had  not  yet 
evacuated,  and  the  retrocession  of  which  to  France 
she  already  regretted.  Spurred  by  the  uncertaintiee 
of  the  situation,  Jefferson  urged  on  tiie  ooonpation 
of  New  Orleans,  and  on  December  S,  1808,  Olaibome 
took  formal  poasessbn  of  the  ci^. 
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It  IB  to  Jefferson's  vision  and  readineae  tliat  the 
least  kind  critic,  who  is  also  just,  must  accredit  this 
grand  purchase.  He  had  sent  Monroe  as  his  per* 
sonal  TepresentatiTe,  mthont  written  instmotionB^ 
but  full  of  his  own  determination  to  win  peaceably 
New  Orleans  and  the  Moridas.  That  the  envoy  ex- 
ceeded the  letter  of  any  egress  oonunission  is  but 
the  more  evidence  that  he  was  a  perfect  representa- 
tive of  his  chiefs  views, — one  who  was  trusted  to 
square  his  acts  to  fit  the  shape  the  negotiations  might 
assume.     The  inspiration  was  from  only  one  souroe. 

Yet  it  must  be  recognised  that,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  Republic  had  greatness  thrust  upon  it.  The 
immediate  hand  of  Bonaparte  in  shaping  the  career 
of  the  United  States  has  perhaps  never  been  fully 
realised.  The  sadden  decision  of  Easter  night,  1803, 
in  the  palace  of  St.  Clond,  was  the  actual  conferring 
of  enqnre  npon  the  United  States.  Without  the 
middle  slice  of  the  oontineot  the  Bepublio  conld  never 
have  reached  the  Pacific.  With  this  vast  section  o£ 
niperlative  fertility,  natural  accesaibili^,  and  bound- 
lees  mineral  wealtii,  the  Bepublio  becune  a  land  of 
promise  to  attract  millions  upon  millions  of  Euro- 
peans who,  after  the  Napoleonic  ware,  began  to  come 
in  increasing  numbers,  seeking  liber^  and  compe- 
tence. Compared  witji  the  broad  vision  of  iko 
American  statesmen,  the  opportonism  of  Bonaparte 
makes  a  poor  figure,  few  blunders  that  he  com- 
mitted betray  his  political  limitations  more  clearly- 
While  revivals  of  mediaeval  empire  and  spectacular 
military  exhibitions  absorbed  his  unagination,  he  let 
dip  for  a  song  a  richer  empire  than  he  ever  governed 
in  Europe.  He  exaggerated  the  danger  of  its  being 
eeized  by  England.  He  might  have  met  the  first 
American  overtures;  he  might  have  guaranteed  the 
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United  States  foreTer  an  egreas  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  he  might  have  played  upon  tho  French  pro- 
divitiefl  of  the  American  Republicans;  he  might  have 
won  an  alliance,  or  at  least  a  national  friendship, 
which  England  would  have  been  alow  to  offend.  He 
had  jufit  gained  by  the  treaty  with  Spain  a  greater 
domain  than  his  armies  were  ever  to  conquer; 
and  this,  before  France  reaUaed  what  she  poesMsed, 
he  signed  away  in  a  panic  for  the  gamble  of  a  war. 

Jefferson's  first  term  was  an  extraordinary  sno- 
cess.  He  reaped  from  the  sowing  of  Washington, 
Hamilton,  and  Adams;  but  his  own  >»iTi->iinitaiTi«wigm 
and  his  own  subtle  supremacy  were  vital  contributionB 
which  the  new  nation  could  ill  have  afforded  to  miss 
at  this  period  of  its  growth.  He  was  like  a  wise 
guardian;  he  let  the  child  grow,  removing  the  bur- 
dens of  ovei^ovemment,  while  he  gave  kindly  ad- 
ministration to  its  affain. 

Bat  faith  in  him  was  far  from  universaL  One 
powerful  class  were  his  rabid  enemies — the  New 
England  de^^.  They  associated  him  with  atheism, 
Thomas  Paine,  and  the  excesses  of  the  French  Bevo- 
lution.  In  their  eyes,  he  never  did  a  good  thing. 
The  story  is  that  one  divine  refused  to  baptise  an 
infant  with  the  heathenish  name  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Naturally  he  reciprocated  this  dislike,  and 
oonaidered  Puritanism  the  cone  of  New  England. 

Jefferson  entertained  no  love  for  the  Federalist 
judges.  He  thought  they  had  been  arrogant  and 
partisan.  Also,  they  were  antagonistic  to  hun.  He 
personally  resented  Adams's  oloung  appointments  of 
judges, — as  he  once  found  a  way  of  remarking  gnuu- 
oufily  to  Hn.  Adams  during  stnne  oorreqwndenoe 
which  tasted  his  amicability.    He  oame  to  the  coo- 
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elnnon  that  Uio  partisan  attitude  of  the  jndidary 
required  s  salutary  rebuke,  and  no  lees  a  personage 
thui  a  prominent  jostice  of  the  Supreme  Court  woa 
sdeoted  for  impeaehment.  Justice  Chase  was  a 
venerable  and  honoured  man,  havinf;  been  one  of  the 
signsTB  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Dur- 
ing Adams's  administration  he  bad,  in  the  convicting 
of  certain  persons  under  the  Sedition  Law,  shown  a 
bitter  zeal  which  JeSeison  and  his  friends  regarded 
as  a  misdemeanor.  This  might  have  been  forgotten 
had  he  not  accentuated  the  recollection  by  vehement 
criticisms  of  the  present  administration.  The  offen- 
sive Justice  was  accordingly  haled  before  the  bar  of 
the  Senate,  at  the  instance  of  John  Kandolph,  to  an- 
swer chafes  of  official  miBdemeanoiv.  'She  pliant 
Senate,  however,  was  in  this  case  more  judicial  and 
conservative  than  the  advisers  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  accused  Justice  was  ably  defended.  The 
prosecution  was  unpopular,  and  the  idea  of  ousting 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  bench  on  questionable 
charges  was  distasteful.  When  Jefferson  saw  this 
temper,  he  shrewdly  decided  not  to  use  the  party 
whip;  and  the  brunt  of  the  defeat,  as  well  as  the  re- 
sponsibiKty  for  the  proceedings,  was  allowed  to  fall 
upon  Kandolph.  The  impeachment  was  not  sus- 
tained, bnt  the  lessoDS  to  the  different  departments 
of  government  were  wholesome ;  the  judiciary  learned 
to  be  more  sensitive  in  its  abstention  from  partisan- 
ship, while  on  the  other  hand,  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  got  new  light  on  the  independence 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

'A  marhed  feature  of  this  trial  was  the  dignity  and 
precise  justice  of  its  presiding  officer,  Aartm  Burr, 
the  Vioe-Preadent  of  the  United  States.    This  nder 
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of  the  Hgh  court  of  impeacliment  was  but  recant^ 
returned  from  an  exile  into  which  he  had  been  drivon 
by  the  popular  abhorrence  of  hia  part  in  the  dnel  with 
EamiltoQ.  Burr  had  become  a  political  bankrupt. 
He  had  alienated  Jefferson  by  joggling  with  tiie 
Federalists  in  1800,  He  had  subseqaendy  been 
scorned  by  Hamilton  for  his  willingnesa  to  make  a 
compact  with  the  secesaion  Federalists;  and  holding 
Hamilton  responsible  for  his  general  collapse,  he  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  duel, — ^Hiimilton's  rough  handling  of 
his  character  being  used  as  the  occasion,  Hamilton 
fell,  mortally  wounded,  at  the  first  shot,  and  Burr 
was  pursued  by  loud  and  oniversal  execration. 

This  untimely  taking-off  of  the  moet  bnlliant  man 
of  that  renowned  period  has  never  ceased  to  be  shock- 
ing. Hamilton  was  but  for^-seven,  and  a  man  of 
such  versatility  that  riper  years  could  not  have  failed 
to  increase  his  powers.  He  was  illustrious  in  his 
profession,  and  perhaps  to  that  would  more  and  more 
have  devoted  hunself .  For  it  is  a  curious  fact  of  the 
history  of  that  time,  that  the  men  whom  Jefferson 
superseded  never  enjoyed  another  hour  either  of 
national  place  or  national  influence.  They  were 
politically  dead  when  Jefferson  became  dominant. 
It  was  this  complete  shelving  which  embittered  the 
rest  of  John  Adams's  life.  Hamilton  experienced 
the  same  popular  setting  aside;  but  other  paths  of 
promise  lay  ahead  of  him  when  Burr's  bullet  stop- 
ped the  rich  and  spirited  life. 

In  good  season  before  the  election  of  1804,  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  had  been  proposed  by  Con- 
gress, and  carried  by  the  State  l^ulatnres  which 
directed  electors  to  name  specifioally  President  and 
Tioe-Preoident  in  their  ballots,  thus  forever  avdd- 
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ing  the  predicaiueiit  of  1800.  Jefferson  had  been 
renomioated  hj  the  Bepablioan  caacus,  conaiating  of 
members  of  Congrees.  With  him  was  associated 
George  Clinton,  of  New  York  State,  as  Vice-Presi- 
deiit.  Political  opposition  was  so  powerless  that  the 
autumn  election  of  1804  meant  163  electoral  Totes 
for  Jefferson  and  Clinton  against  14  for  Pincknej  and 
King,  the  Pederalist  candidates. 
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g  the  vehement  opposition  and  the  too  fr&- 
qneut  edanden  of  the  cultured  and  conservative  class, 
Uie  votes  of  the  masses  had  decided  that  Jefferson's 
experiment  in  government  should  continue.  From 
the  light  of  the  past  it  was  all  wrong,  said  American 
imitators  of  Old  "World  ways ;  ae  for  this  new  light — 
faith  in  man,  the  individual — which  Jefferson  waa 
throwing  ahead,  there  was  no  precedent  for  Bt«eriag 
tiiQS  illumed. 

Li  hia  second  inangnral  speech,  Jefferson  declared 
that  peace  and  prosperity  united  the  States,  that  the 
national  treasury  overflowed,  and  that  this  happy 
condition  was  a  demonstration  of  the  success  of  the 
proposition  with  which  his  party  came  into  power; 
the  proposition  that  freedom  of  discussion,  unaided  hy 
power,  was  sufficient  for  the  propagation  and  protec- 
tion of  tmtli,  and  that  a  government  conducting  itself 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  with  seal  and 
purity,  and  doing  no  act  which  it  woidd  he  unwilling 
the  whole  world  should  witness,  could  not  he  written 
down  hy  falsehood  and  defamation. 

Such  over-confidence  was  to  receive  many  cheeks 
during  his  second  administration.  He  had  yet  to 
realise  that  fine  theories  and  "a  passion  for  peace" 
could  not  control  the  hahits  of  nations.  That  he 
never  fully  learned  the  craft  of  obvioos  politica,  that 
he  never  smreudered  his  tisnacendental  views,  goee 
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Sujfm  make  acconntalde  the  looming  of  this  fignn 
amiHig  the  pieetdents. 

Before  Coogreos  met  ftt  the  daw  of  ISOfi,  vnr 
pleasant  foreign  relationa  bad  multiplied.  With  the 
ceeaion  of  Loaisiana  France  bad  piueed  over  to  the 
United  States  the  boundary  dispntoi  Trith  Spain. 
Bonaparte  became  Napoleon  L  in  1804,  and  now, 
sncceBBfol  in  hia  wars,  -with  carowns  to  giTo  avay,  he 
did  not  look  back  irith  any  oomplacenoy  upon  that 
afEair  (rf  hia  neoeeri^,  which  had  robbed  Fiance.  He 
had  promised  livingBton  and  Ibnuoe  to  help  ihdr 
govenunent  to  proonie  peaceably  Uie  Eloridas  from 
Spain;  bnt  now  he  was  allied  to  that  power,  and 
eonneeled  ita  stifi  daim  to  all  it  oonld  hold  ctf  ite  old 
poeseseion.  His  influence  was  at  once  felt  Spain 
sent  troops  and  oolonistB  to  make  eetablishmentB  on 
the  Mobile  Bay  and  other  places  west  of  New  Orleans, 
on  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico.  She  repelled  any  proposal 
to  sell  her  American  territory. 

Jeffnson  disliked  Na{k>Ieon's  despotic  asSnmpiicm, 
and  felt  that  a  war  might  be  neceeeuy  if  the  Emperor, 
through  Spanish  oiorMchmentB,  tried  to  dictate  to  the 
United  States.  Yet  he  faTonred  paca£o  measturet 
first  and  always.  While  l^apdeonic  wars  were  tear- 
ing in  pieces  other  nations,  he  believed  his  own  conn- 
try  might  bide  at  its  indnstriiee  and  grow  rich  and 
powerful,  l^reover,  the  chances  of  war  abroad 
might  give  to  the  United  States  another  Loninana 
opportunity  to  acquire  contiguous  territory. 

But  the  way  of  neutrality  was  hard  in  those  days, 
particularly  on  the  high  seas.  England  whs  bluff 
and  denied  the  American  right  to  neutrality.  After 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  October  21,  1805,  she  was 
undisputed  on  the  sea.  She  decided  to  force  the 
UnitM  States  to  take  part  with  her  or  let  American 
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commeTOe  suffer  tlie  consequiaiioee.  -On  no  mde  did 
JeffeiBon'e  peace  prodiritieB  and  thrif^  non-partiBaa 
oonne  meet  the  appreoktioii  it  deeerred.  The  bloody 
strife  which  stirred  that  decade  did  not  accord  'widi 
his  Bcienoe  of  goTermnent.  He  was  required  to  trim 
his  sails  to  suit  foreign  winds. 

Consequentlj,  when  Oongrees  met,  heavily  Be- 
pnblican,  the  I^eeident  had  many  thin^  to  tell  it; 
and  there  were  nnmeroDS  secret  sessionB  and  com- 
mnnicatioiis.  The  unfriendliness  of  Spain  demanded 
attention.  A  private  message  to  the  House  was  utr 
tended  to  suggest  covertly  tiie  desirability  of  an  ap- 
propriation to  be  pat  in  his  hands,  as  means  for  the 
pTuchase  of  territory  from  Spain.  This  led  to  a  ncnsy 
defection  by  John  Sandolph,  the  spoiled  child  of 
Bepublicanism,  as  he  has  been  called.  For  what 
seemed  a  freak,  he  gave  up  his  majority  leadetship, 
and  with  a  small  following  began  a  malignant  oppooi* 
tion  to  the  administration,  which  strengthened  the 
Federalists  without  destroying  the  Bepublioan  ma- 
jorily.  This  faction  was  called  "Qnids."  Jefferson, 
however,  got  his  qiprc^riation  of  two  millions  <tf 
dollars. 

In  another  special  message  Jefferson  laid  bare  the 
case  with  Great  Britain.  The  British  were  capturing, 
plundering,  and  sinldng  American  vessels,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  carrying  contraband  of  war. 
Moreover,  no  satisfactOTy  arrangement  could  be  mad« 
in  r^ard  to  the  impressment  of  American  seamen. 
It  was  stated  in  the  course  of  the  House  debate  that 
from  3,600  to  8,000  of  the  country's  best  sailors  were 
thus  held.  This  impressment  of  seamen  was  an  in- 
digni^  long  home,  but  never  with  any  feeling  but 
wrath.  Finland  claimed,  once  a  citizen  always  a 
eitiBUk;  British  deeerteis  aiid  the  sons  of  Bevolation- 
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ary  fathers  were  thus  in  one  category,  and  to  imimas 
them  was  a  bnsineea  of  force,  both  in  Britieh  and 
nentrsl  porta  and  npon  the  high  seas. 

A"  a  mercantile  means  of  retaliation,  Congreaa 
paaeed  a  bUl  desired  hj  Jefferson,  forbidding  the 
importation  of  certain  apedfied  articles  of  British  pn>- 
dnction.  Eren  this  mild  act  was  not  to  be  im- 
mediately effeotive  and  was  subject  to  snapenratm. 
Jefferson  did  suspend  it,  when  Kr,  Fox  became  prime 
minister  after  Pitt's  death.  He  waa  then  hopeful 
that  the  new  ministry  wonld  disavow  the  measorea 
of  its  predeceeeora,  and  "come  to  juat  arrangements." 

The  treasonable  machinations  of  Aaron  Burr,  and 
his  sabseqnent  trial  before  the  Chief  Justice,  formed 
a  striking  episode  of  Jefferson's  second  administration. 
It  was  of  small  national  import,  yet  it  lias  been 
perennially  interesting  to  those  coriooa  couoeming  in- 
stances of  mental  and  moral  obliquity.  Indeed, 
Burr's  whole  career  ia  a  charaoter«tady  scarcely 
rivalled  by  any  creation  of  the  realistic  romancer. 
Well  bom,  of  manners  like  Chesterfield,  calculated  to 
win  ever  fresh  adnuration  from  new  people, — 
this  man  of  intellectual  address  and  personal 
fascination  was '  a  simpleton  in  the  art  of  well- 
doing. His  acquaintances  were  always  finding  him 
out;  his  political  party  and  bia  country  found  him  oat; 
he  was  driven  from  England;  be  waa  onder  police 
surveillance  in  Paris;  he  died  in  his  own  city,  New 
York,  a  pauperised  old  man,  B!e  appeared  to  go 
down  bill  with  aa  much  canning  purpose,  and  at  times 
with  more  eelai,  than  bad  marked  his  way  up  to  rival- 
ship  with  Jefferson. 

Burr's  career  in  the  East  had  ended  with  his  defeat 
for  the  governorship  of  the  State  of  New  Tor^  and 
his  killing  of  Hamilton,  which  was  consequent  on  that 
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defeat  He  had  no  hope  left  of  evex  being  chief  of 
a  Northern  Conf  edera<^.  Bnt  he  was  Boon  to  plot  for 
another  empire  in  the  Talley  of  the  MisaieBippi,  whioh 
ehonld  also  split  the  TTnion.  He  set  out  to  identify 
himself  with  the  maleontenta  of  the  Sonthweat, 
traTolled  across  the  moimtainB  to  IHttaburg,  and  then 
dovnx  the  Ohio  Bitbt.  During  this  trip  he  was  tha 
guest  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  fatuze  president^  then 
a  yonng  man  of  pabKc  promise,  who  was  certainly 
loyal.  He  also  visited  at  St.  Louis  Gktnenl  Willdjtr 
Bon,  the  commander  of  the  army,  who  was  rain,  short 
o£  moaey,  and  possiblj  reetive.  Wliea  he  departed, 
WUldnson  sent  with  hun  down  the  Minani^  to  New 
Orleans,  a  oomplimentaiy  eBuart  of  a  sergeant  and  ten 

This  dty  of  New  Orleans  waa  an  adrmturer'a  para- 
dise^ foreign  and  rerolntionary.  The  Tisit  liere  wu 
a  reconnaisaanoe  and  a  time  of  plotting.  From  this 
centn  his  ambition  reached  out  to  wreet  Texas  and 
Uezico  iiam  Spanish  rule,  and  to  offer  them  as  bribes 
to  the  States  and  Territories  on  the  Ohio  and  the 
Uaasisappi,  for  tiieiT  separation  from  the  Atlantic 
states.  He  wanted  only  monery  and  a  few  boats  to 
blockade  the  port.  For  all  conditions  of  men  he  had 
all  sorts  cd  magic  blandishments. 

When  Burr  retnmed  to  Philadelphia  and  Washing- 
ton, he  found  that  hia  many  confidants  had  babbled. 
NeTerthdeas  lie  kept  on  scheming  and  tempting,  un- 
distcrbed,  until  with  a  few  hot  adherents  he  agun 
set  out  in  August,  1806,  for  a  chimerical  conquest 
Jefferson  bad  been  aware  of  Burr's  manoeuvree,  bnt 
he  did  not  see  fit  to  treat  them  seriously  till  October 
of  this  year,  when  reports  fnmi  various  sonrces  caused 
bim  to  send  to  the  Ohio  region  an  agent  to  spy.     The 
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expedition  was  apparently  formii^,  for  sereral  boats 
were  being  bnilt  on  Bleimerhasset^B  laland  in  the 
Ohio;  weapons  and  proviaiona  were  being  coUected; 
and  enlisted  men  were  gatbering  there.  Andrew 
Jackson  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Orleans  territory, 
Baying,  "There  is  something  rotten  in  the  State  of 
Denmark";  and  General  WiltinBon,  once  tempted, 
now  no  longer  tsmporisuig,  marched  promptly  to  oc- 
cupy New  Orleans  and  pat  the  city  imder  martial 
law.  On  November  27  the  President  issued  a  pro- 
clamation of  warning,  which  was  posted  throughont 
the  West.  Prom  Pittsbnig  to  New  Orleans  regnlara 
and  militia  were  ordered  to  seize  everything  connected 
with  Burr's  expedition.  The  chief  conspirator,  ap- 
parently unconscions  of  the  chase,  proceeded  sonth- 
ward,  here  and  there  joined  by  followers,  until  there 
was  a  small  flotilla  with  nearly  a  hundred  men.  When 
he  reached  the  Territary  of  Mississippi  he  first  read  the 
President's  proclamation,  and  he  there  learned,  too, 
of  Wilkinson'a  military  occupation  of  New  Orleans. 
He  comprehended  that  the  game  was  lost;  his  dream 
of  andacdous  imperialism,  su^^ested  by  Bonaparte's 
meteoric  career,  was  dissolved.  He  instantly  dis- 
banded his  expedition  and  fled  to  Alabama.  There 
he  was  discovered  and  arrested  by  military  officers. 
He  was  finally  taken  to  Bichmond  for  trial. 

This  trial  was  long  and  involved.  Burr  was  in- 
dicted both  for  treason  and  for  misdemeanour.  He 
was  acquitted  on  the  count  of  treason  because  no 
overt  act  could  be  proved.  The  second  count  failed 
on  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  and  a  new  trial  for 
misdemeanour  was  ordered  to  be  held  in  Ohio,  where 
the  expedition  was  formed.  Bnt  he  fled  his  bail  and 
the  authorities  abandoned  the  case.     Then  began  his 
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miserable  ezperiencee  in  foreign  countries.  The 
NemeedB  of  common  execration  oonld  not  be  dia- 
cha^ed  on  technicalities. 

A  singular  feature  of  this  trial  was  the  interest 
taken  by  Federalists  in  Burr's  acquittal.  Th^ 
claimed  he  was  an  innocent  man,  suffering  from  the 
President's  perBonal  Bpit«,  though  it  ill  became  them 
to  take  np  the  cause  of  Hamilton's  slayer.  Chief 
Jiistice  Marshall  supported  the  application  for  a 
snbpoena  ordering  the  President  to  attend  the  trial  as 
a  witness,  and  to  bring  with  him  certain  letters.  The 
President  angrily  refosed  to  attend.  Jefferaon 
believed  Burr  to  be  a  base  conspirator,  and  was  per- 
haps too  eagerly  interested  in  bringing  out  the  truth 
at  the  trial.  He  had  been  slow  to  act  in  Ae  matter, 
but  having  recognised  a  treasonable  undertaking,  he 
wished  justice  to  fall  upon  the  principal.  That  the 
man  was  his  personal  enemy  as  well  cannot  justify  the 
charge  of  Tindictiveneas  made  by  his  enemies. 

With  the  Hui^ression  of  this  conspiracy,  the  dia- 
afFection  in  the  great  region  of  the  "Miaaiamppi  seemed 
to  melt  away. 

An  important  incident  in  the  anti-slayery  move- 
ment belongs  to  JeSeison's  second  administration, 
during  which  that  cause  took  one  great  stride  before 
coming  to  a  long  stand-still.  The  Constitution  had 
contained  a  provision  forbidding  any  legislative  act 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  prior  to  1808. 
On  liarch  2,  1807,  an  act  was  passed  abolishing  iae- 
ever,  after  Januaiy  1,  1808,  the  transportation  of 
slaves  into  this  country.  This  action  coincided  with 
the  philanthromo  movement  under  WOberforoe  and 
Fox  in  England.  But  there  it  meant  more  than  in  the 
United  Statea.     It  was  |n«oticany  a  foregone  ooit- 
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dodoQ  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  hj  parlia- 
ment waa  to  be  the  precursor  of  the  eventual  abolition 
of  aUreiy  itself  tbrotighout  the  British  Empire,  ac- 
complished a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  But  in  the 
United  States  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  from 
over  the  sea  was  the  ending  of  a  volume,  while  the 
abolition  of  slaverj  itself  was  not  at  that  time  in  any 
definite  consideration  whatever. 

As  dom^tic  merchandise  the  American  slave  was 
to  he  a  marketable  commodity  for  over  half  a  century 
to  come.  If  he  could  no  longer  be  imported,  natural 
increase  at  home  was  able  to  supply  the  demand. 
JefFeraon  was  not  blind  to  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  dangers  of  alavery,  but  his  expedients  for 
its  removal  yreere  vimonary  and  did  not  press  upon  the 
present.  He  was  satisfied  to  have  it  disseminate 
through  the  new  territories,  explaining  to  himself  that 
to  scatter  it  was  to  weaken  it !  He  was  concerned  for 
the  protection  of  the  blacks  of  Africa,  but  he  left  for 
another  half  century  the  idea  of  their  protection  here. 

The  last  two  years  of  Jefferson's  presidency  were 
not  to  be  the  peaceful  climax  he  had  anticipated.  At 
home,  indeed,  the  signs  were  all  favourable.  The 
national  debt  was  being  rapidly  diminished.  This 
was  partially  due  to  a  combination  of  Hamilton's 
financial  wisdom  of  constmction,  to  Jefferson's  wise 
and  unwise  economies  of  administration,  and  to  Gtil- 
latin's  skilful  management;  but  it  was  due  most  of  all 
to  the  natural  prosperity  of  the  people.  Now  that  the 
revenues  were  so  easy  and  plentiful,  Jefferson  began 
to  depart  somewhat  &om  his  earlier  doctrine  that  the 
Federal  government's  chief  function  was  foreign  rela- 
tions and  not  internal  development;  and  he  proposed 
the  building  of  great  roads  and  bridges,  whidi  should 
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connect  East  and  West  more  doeely,  and  open  ready 
paaaage  through  the  country. 

But  abroad,  the  f  ren^  of  the  cooSict  with  Napoleon 
was  at  odda  mth  the  peace  and  proeperity  of  the 
American  trade  npon  the  Bea.  There  American  com- 
merce met  with  such  rough  handling  that  it  went 
fluttering  home  to  get  protection, — aprotection  which 
the  economic  government  wae  imable  to  give.  Armiee 
of  unorganised  militia  and  naviee  of  gun-boats  were 
peace  preparations  which  afforded  little  safety  and  no 
prestige  to  the  merchantmen  charged  by  British 
frigates  with  carrying  contraband  of  war,  or  of  having 
British  deserters  in  their  crew. 

Ifonroe  and  Pinc&ney  were  in  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reaching  a  satisfactory  understanding  with 
the  new  Fox  ministry  about  these  intolerable  seizures 
of  American  cargoes  and  impressments  of  American 
seamen.  The  Jay  treaty  had  expired,  bo  that  there 
was  now  no  convention  to  prevent  arbitrary  conduct 
at  sea.  Diplomacy  was  the  reliance  of  JefEerson's 
government  for  preserving  that  neutral  course  to 
which  it  religiously  adhered;  and  in  diplomacy  the 
President  was  aa  conrageons  and  persistent  as  he  was 
helpless  and  conciliatory  when  warlike  measures  were 
required.  This  diplomatic  daring  has  indeed  always 
been  characteristic  of  the  United  States;  it  has  loved 
peace;  it  has  seldom  been  prepared  for  war;  but  in  its 
worst  miKtary  weakneea  it  has  never  bent  in  its  for- 
eign attitude. 

The  American  ministers  in  this  instance,  however, 
had  a  stiff  task.  There  was  as  yet  little  respect  for 
America  in  England,  and  Briti^  spirit  waa  lawless 
towards  all  who  were  not  in  the  fight  against 
Kapoleon.     The  English  commissioners  were  agree- 
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fiUe  in  thflir  asBoranoes,  but  their  beat  conditioiu  for 
a  treat;  were  hard.  At  last  Monroe  and  Pincknej 
accepted  them  aa  the  best  they  eoold  obtain,  and  aent 
the  treaty  home.  Jefferson  found  it  hopelessly  bad ; 
it  did  not  even  refer  to  that  grifirona  thing, — the  im- 
pressment of  seamen ;  it  was  worse  in  some  respects 
than  the  Jay  treaty. 

So,  without  oonsolting  the  Senate,  he  sent  back  the 
instrument  as  a  laudable  essay  at  adjustment,  but 
nevertheless  a  failure  in  meeting  certain  unalterable 
demands  of  the  Glovemment.  In  Europe  this  refusal 
of  Jefferson  was  regarded  as  an  audacious  bluff  on 
the  part  of  a  nation  which  had  no  means  wherewith 
to  fight  for  its  place  on  the  ocean.  In  the  meantime 
Fox  had  died,  and  Canning,  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  was  anytiiing  but  euare.  Monroe 
and  Pinckney  were  just  recovering  heart  to  ask  for  a 
renewal  of  negotiations  when  a  piece  of  news  set  Lon- 
don talking. 

The  Borrender  of  three  British  deserters  who  had 
enlisted  on  board  the  United  States  frigate  Chesa- 
peake, had  been  demanded  by  the  Engli^  minister. 
The  government  at  Washington  had  refused  to  give 
them  up  on  the  ground  that  such  an  arrangement  must 
be  mutual  FiMher,  they  were  American-bom  citi- 
zens. Wh^  the  frigate  stood  out  to  sea,  preparatory 
to  a  cmlse,  on  June  22,  1807,  the  Leopard,  a  British 
war^ip,  followed  her  and  again  made  the  demand. 
A  cannon-shot  across  the  bows  of  the  unprepared 
Cbesapealce,  and  then  a  British  broadside,  followed 
the  American  refusal  of  the  demand.  Several  were 
killed  and  wounded.  The  American  commander 
struck  his  flag,  and  the  search  was  made. 

Besides  ths  three  enlisted  Americaa-bom  deserter^ 
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one  Btow-aw87  vaa  found,  a  genuine  English  subject. 
The  four  men  were  taken  to  Halifax,  where  the 
Britisher  was  hanged. 

This  wanton  act  of  hostility,  done  on  her  own  eea- 
board,  inflamed  the  whole  countr;-.  Jefferson,  in 
writing  to  General  Lafayette,  compared  the  state  of 
feeling  to  that  which  the  battle  of  Lexington  precipi- 
tated. A  vessel  was  at  once  sent  to  England  to  de- 
mand reparation,  and  an  early  seseion  of  Congress  was 
Biuninoned.  Without  declaring  war,  all  immediate 
preparations  practicable  in  the  country's  state  of  ex- 
treme unpreparedneas,  were  set  in  motion.  The 
President  issned  a  proclamation,  declaring  the  ports 
to  be  dosed  to  English  shipe  of  war. 

Oanning,  the  English  Secretary,  had  formally  ex- 
pressed regret  to  the  American  minister  when  news 
of  the  Chesapeake  incident  came  to  the  British  cabinet 
and  had  said,  "H  the  British  officers  should  prove 
culpable,  the  most  prompt  and  effective  reparation 
should  be  afforded  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States."  The  President's  proclamation,  however, 
gave  him  the  excuse  to  complain  that  the  retaliation 
had  begun  without  awaiting  explanations;  and  he 
forthwith  refused  to  treat  the  Chesapeake  affair  in 
connection  with  the  original  question  of  impressment. 

In  October,  1807,  the  "ffing  issued  a  proclamation, 
instructing  his  officers  "to  seize  upon,  t^e,  and  bring 
away"  all  hia  aubjects  found  serving  on  merchantmen 
of  any  foreign  power.  This  seemed  to  shut  the  door 
of  negotiation  in  the  face  of  Monroe,  the  special  com- 
missioner; and,  after  receiving  farther  notice  that  the 
rejected  treaty  would  not  be  reconsidered,  he  requested 
his  audience  of  leave  and  sailed  for  America. 

Close  upon  this  came  the  British  Orders  in  CotmcH 
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and  Napoleon's  retaliatory  Milan  Decree.  These 
worked  together  effectually  to  cut  off  the  United 
States  from  all  trade  mth  Europe  except  England.  If 
American  commerce  tried  to  reach  the  continent  save 
dm>ngh  English  clearing  porta,  it  was  the  lawful  prize 
of  the  Britiah;  and  Napoleon's  countor  decree  declared 
every  vessel  forfeited  which  had  thua  passed  through 
British  toll-gatee. 

Jefferson's  comprehension  of  the  gravity  of  the 
ntnation  was  stnmgely  inadequate.  Here  was  the 
first  gage  of  war — deliberate  and  panctiliously  care- 
ful insults  from  both  England  and  France.  There 
was  no  possible  evasion  of  one  of  the  two  issues  pre- 
sented,— dther  a  sidiog  with  one  of  the  two  Enropean 
powers,  or  an  enforcement  of  armed  neutrality.  The 
first  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  As  to  the  other,  we 
shall  see  what  Congress  was  asked  to  do. 

The  hurried  session  of  Congress  met  on  October  28, 
1807,  with  an  overwhelming  administration  majority. 
The  President  greeted  Congress  with  a  message,  which 
commtmicBted  only  what  was  well  known;  and  an- 
nounced his  peremptory  note  to  England,  the  reply  to 
which  must  be  awaited.  This  reply  arrived  the  second 
week  in  December,  bearing  the  news  that  a  special 
envoy  would  come  immediately,  with  power  to  arrange 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Chesapeake  imhro^io. 

Without  awaiting  the  envoy's  arrival  J'efferson  im- 
mediately, on  December  18,  sent  a  secret  message  to 
Congress,  which  portrayed  the  imminent  dangers 
threatening  American  shipping  on  all  seas,  and  recom- 
mending an  inhibition  on  the  departure  of  all  Amer- 
ican vessels  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Stetea. 
Momentous  ss  was  the  scope  of  this  interdict,  and  un- 
foieeeen  as  might  be  its  eventual  effect  upon  Amer- 
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lean  commerce,  the  obedient  and  trustful  Congress 
passed  the  Embargo  Act  immediatelj, — even  some  of 
the  Federalists  supporting  it. 

The  British  envo;  arrived  in  Jannaiy.  There  was 
a  dramatio  disappointment  at  the  start,  for  of  the 
Orders  in  Council  which  had  preceded  the  Embargo 
Act,  the  Englishman  knew  nothing,  as  the  Bidtiah 
cabinet  had  withheld  their  pablication  until  after  hie 
departure.  Furthermore,  bia  instructions  limited  his 
power  of  settlement  to  the  one  question  of  the  Chesa- 
peake incident,  and  even  that  could  not  be  approached 
until  the  President  had  withdrawn  the  proclamation 
which  forbade  American  ports  to  British  ships.  The 
larger  question  of  impressment  was  ruled  out  The 
Secreta^  of  State  tried  to  reach  a  basis  of  action  by 
agreeing  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  President  s 
proclamation  should  bear  the  same  date  aa  the  measure 
of  England's  reparation.  Mr.  Bose,  the  envoy,  re- 
fused this  compromise  and  soon  left  for  home.  The 
failure  had  been  a  foregone  conclusion. 

The  administration  was  now  left  without  hope  of 
diplomatic  conceeeionB  from  England  and  with  the 
terrible  embargo  upon  its  hands.  That  this  act  was 
a  blunder  was  not  obvious  at  that  time.  It  was  a 
mediteval  expedient  which  had  remained  in  favour 
even  during  the  eighteenth  centory.  It  was  not  per- 
ceived by  the  Americans  that  their  present  dependence 
upon  an  extensive  commerce  would  make  such  a 
measure  ruinous  to  themselvee.  They  expected,  how- 
ever, that  the  embai^  would  be  of  but  a  short  dura- 
tion, and  they  did  not  question  the  wisdom  of  tho 
statesmanship  which  had  imposed  it. 

The  President's  ai^umente  in  favour  of  this  meaa- 
nie  were  (1)  that  since  American  proper^  and  Amer* 
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ican  seamen  would  be  stolen  if  th^  sailed  the  high 
seas,  protection  required  that  both  be  kept  at  home; 
and  (2)  that  since  English  inteieets  would  be  damaged 
by  wi^holding  of  American  products  she  would  soon 
change  her  p^icy  of  legalized  brigand^e.  He  r»- 
min^d  the  country  that  the  American  farmers  could 
live  without  English  trade ;  that  there  were  others  than 
farmers  he  seemed  to  ignore. 

If  there  was  any  vindioatioQ  for  the  embargo,  it 
was  either  that  it  afforded  a  temporary  protection  to 
shipping  while  the  goTemment  was  preparing  to  safe- 
guard it  by  armed  force;  or  that  in  itself  it  would 
effect  a  change  in  the  British  attitude.  But  neither  of 
these  things  happened.  Congrees  made  no  serious  pro- 
vision for  war.  The  appropriations  were  inadequate 
in  every  direction.  American  merchantmen  were 
jailed  at  their  wharfs,  while  no  swift  cruiseis  or  liue- 
of-battle  ships  were  built  to  escort  them  over  the  seas. 
As  for  En^and,  she  never  thought  of  maid  Tig  a  con- 
cession because  of  the  embargo.  The  injury  she 
suffered  from  it  was  trivial,  and  her  miulBters  compro- 
bended  that  the  longer  the  fatuous  embaigo  lasted  the 
more  fully  was  English  commerce  being  r^ieved  from 
a  dangerous  rival.  As  for  France,  she  was  not  affected 
by  the  embargo  in  any  way  whatever.  The  TTnited 
States  was  the  only  sufferer.  The  prolonged  enforce- 
ment of  this  blind  act  was  potent  for  the  ruin  of 
American  shipping. 

Jefferson's  personal  relation  to  the  embargo  policy 
is  interesting.  Years  before  in  his  political  visions  he 
had  disparaged  the  value  of  commerce  to  the  growth 
of  a  heathy  nation.  Now,  without  intending  it  in  the 
least,  he  delivered  the  meet  paralyzing  blow  that 
American  foreign  trade  has  ever  experienced.    Again, 
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his  theoiy  of  goTeroment  was  that  that  is  best  vhich 
goTems  least.  But  in  this  interdict  the  «(treiafl 
democrat  adopted  a  meaanre  of  extreme  patemalism, 
though  he  would  aBsuiedly  have  resented  the  imputa- 
tion of  inconsistency.  It  is  another  human  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  the  march  of  imperious  events 
may  carry  the  honestest  believer  of  laisaez  fain 
into  a  deepotio  interference  with  bnsineas.  But 
Jefferron's  purchase  of  Loniraana  had  already  proved 
him  capable  of  those  sovereign  acts  of  sweeping  power 
which  seem  to  belong  to  great  democratic  leaders. 

Jefferson  was  not  responsible  for  the  miscarriage  of 
Mb  scheme  as  a  peaceful  agency  to  convert  England. 
But  he  was  open  to  blame  for  not  preparing  the  nation 
for  the  war  which  he  acknowledged  must  be  the  next 
step,  for  Congress  was  submisaiTe  to  every  recom- 
mendation he  made.  When  that  body  assembled  for 
its  last  session  during  his  administratios,  in  November, 
1808,  it  responded  to  his  message,  endorsed  the  Em- 
bai^  and  passed  a  bill  for  its  stiicter  enforcement 

But  the  discontent  of  the  country  had  grown  too 
loud  to  be  ignored.  Insurrection  and  nullification 
were  threatening  in  New  England.  The  President 
himself  grew  unnerved.  He  was  disappointed  and 
frightened.  He  seemed  mentally  and  perhaps  physi- 
cally unequal  to  striking  oat  in  a  new  poli<7.  So 
near  the  end  of  his  administration  he  wished  to  devolve 
the  responsibility  for  the  next  measures  upon  Con- 
gress and  upon  his  own  sacceasor.  Congress  rather 
promptly  did  its  part  and  passed  a  bill  to  terminate 
the  emba^o,  March  4,  1809.  It  had  been  in  force 
for  fifteen  months, — ^far  too  long  for  an  experiment 
and  far  too  short  to  weaiy  out  English  endurance,  or 
to  equal  the  d^ty  of  the  Colonial  prohibition  of 
tea  before  the  BevolutioD. 
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JeffetBon's  public  career  waa  now  at  an  end.  On 
the  Fonrth  of  March,  1809,  at  the  age  of  sucfy-fire, 
and  after  f ort^  jean  of  the  most  diatmgnif^ed  pahlio 
service,  he  yielded  the  presidency  to  his  friend,  the 
SecretEiry  of  State,  tTamee  Madison. 

In  the  peiepectiTe  of  hiBtory  his  laying  down  of 
office  appean  gloomy.  The  failnre  of  the  embai^ 
was  more  pregnant  with  disaster  than  waa  appre- 
hended at  tii6  time.  There  was  the  looming  shadow 
of  war  which  he  had  been  imable  to  avert  and  was 
□nwilling  to  prepare  for.  For  the  disasters  which 
were  to  attend  American  arms  Jefferson's  boldness  in 
diplomacy  and  weak  economy  in  militaiy  preparation 
were  together  responmble. 

Bat  no  shadow  appeared  to  rest  on  the  retiring 
President.  His  prestige  was  unimpaired;  there  was 
no  personal  disaffection  in  his  great  par^,  and  he  had 
been  urged  to  accept  a  third  term.  He  gave  np  the 
BzecntiTe  office  with  a  popularity  and  with  a  dominant 
party  influence  perhaps  miequfdled. 

He  at  once  took  np  his  residence  at  Montacello,  his 
old  and  beloved  home.  Thence  for  a  time  his  in- 
flnence  was  still  directly  felt  in  the  conncfls  of  his 
SDceeesor,  whom  he  had  virtnally  named.  His  satis- 
faction was  the  more  complete  because  he  knew  that 
Madison,  who  had  never  diverged  from  his  chief's 
opiaions,  was  devoted  to  the  farther  elaboration  of 
his  democratic-repnbhcan  policy. 

Monticello  became  the  resort  of  affectionate  pil- 
grims from  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  a  lavish 
hospitality  was  offered  to  these  visitors.  The  aged 
statesman  never  relased  his  intimate  interest  in  public 
affairs.  Happily  removed  from  executive  responsi- 
Inli^,  he  watclwd  the  war  of  1812  with  optimism. 
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The  question  of  Blavei;,  whioli  the  MieBouri  Oom- 
promise  of  1820  patched  np  for  a  time,  he  regarded 
-with  heavineeB  of  heart,  as  he  began  to  foresee  the 
fatal  diTiedon  that  belonged  to  a  later  day. 

His  very  last  years  were  saddened  by  financial 
difiicnltiee.  His  once  comfortable  estate  had  been 
diminifihed  by  the  sorapolouB  honeaty  -with  which  he 
paid  the  British  creditors  of  his  wife's  property.  His 
domain  had  further  Buffered  by  the  raTages  of  British 
soldiery.  After  his  retirement  hia  open  hospitality 
made  Monticello  an  inn  at  which  no  gneet  asked  for  a 
reckoning.  At  tunes  fifty  beds  were  made  ready  for 
guests.  Only  a  princely  fortune  oonld  maintain  this 
prodigality.  The  estate  became  engolfed  in  debts 
which  it  could  never  pay.  Finally,  when  the  old 
statesman's  financial  crisis  and  pitifol  embarrassment 
became  generally  known,  private  snbacriptionB  poured 
in  upon  him  to  a  degree  which  saved  MonticeUo  and 
enabled  the  man  who  had  spent  his  fortune  freely  for 
the  State,  in  her  hour  of  distress,  to  pass  his  remaining 
days  in  comfort  and  to  die  soothed  by  familiar  scenes. 
It  was  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1826,  exactly  fifty 
years  from  the  day  when  that  brilliant  Declaration 
of  Independence,  which  he  had  penned,  was  signed, 
that  he  died.  On  that  aame  day,  a  few  hours  later, 
John  Adams,  his  old  friend,  chief,  and  defeated  rival, 
also  died,  with  the  whisper,  "Thomas  Jefferson  still 
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PRESIDENT  JAMES  MAPISON. 

(two  ABlOHIBTBATIOira,  1809-1817.) 


CHAPTER  VL 
VBM  ttfurttiix  uiujt  Of  jjEiririBSOiT. 

IiT  assTtming  the  presideiicy,  Madiaon  appeared  to 
eome  into  liis  own,  perhapa  more  than  any  other 
elected  chief  of  a  nation.  He  was  the  legatee  of  Jef- 
ierBon's  immenfie  personal  influence;  he  waa  the 
enlightened  apoetle  of  Jefferson's  creed,  and  he  was 
moreover  a  cultiTated  statesman.  Hie  ambition  had 
heen  steady,  with  patience  and  snre  step.  His  party 
gave  him  what  he  had  a  right  to  expect. 

There  were,  however,  two  other  prominent  candi- 
dates: George  Clinton,  the  illustrions  New  Yorker, 
and  Vice-President  under  Jefferaon,  who  had  been 
voted  for  at  each  previous  election  and  who  might 
have  hoped  to  step  from  vice-presidency  to  presi- 
dency, as  his  predeceBBorB  had  done;  and  James  ICon- 
roe,  a  Virginian  of  distinction  and  ambition,  and  a 
perspicacious  statesman,  whose  cleameaB  of  view  as 
to  foreign  relations  might  be  especially  advantageous 
now.  Monroe's  aspiration  for  the  preddenoy  had 
been  encouraged  by  the  disaffected  John  Randolph; 
and  it  retjuired  all  of  Jefferson's  oonoiliatoTy  address 
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to  keep  bis  yoimgeT  friend  from  revolt,  or  at  least 
from  a  BeueitiTe  coldnOBs  towards  bimaelf  and  the 
new  admimBtration. 

Bat  it  seemed  fitting  that  Jefferson's  eldest  polit- 
ical son  should  eiicceed  him.  The  most  real  opposi- 
tion to  the  arrangement  was  the  spreading  alimn  at 
the  coneequences  of  the  administratiTe  policy.  That 
was  still  non-intercourse,  embargo,  and  no  prepara- 
tion for  war.  These  principles  were  pretty  sure  to 
be  instilled  into  Madison's  mind  after  hie  long  train- 
ing at  Jefferson's  side  as  chief  secretary,  and  it 
seemed  likely  that  he  would  observe  them.  It  ia 
quite  dear  that  his  intentions  were  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  predecessor^  hot  he  was  soon  swept 
beyond  those  worshipful  tracks  by  crowding  events 
and  by  new  infiuences  in  Congress.  The  old  order 
of  presidents  had  indeed  passed  away.  Jefferson, 
as  woU  as  Washington  and  Adams,  belonged  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  new  century  began  politio- 
ally  when  parties  in  Congress  and  public  opinion  as- 
sumed that  dictatorship  which  the  first  three  presi- 
dents had  wielded  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  War  of  1812  marks  an  important  epoch  in 
'American  history.  The  long  diplomatic  embroil- 
ments with  both  the  British  and  the  French  resulted 
in  a  more  or  less  unsatiBfactoiy  war  with  England. 
Yet  the  apparently  unBuccesafnl  diplomacy  and  the 
incondusive  war  led  eventually  to  a  fall  recognition 
of  American  intemationel  rights.  Madison's  presi- 
dency of  eight  years  covered  this  critical  period. 
iN^evertheleas,  strangely  perhaps,  the  chief  personal 
interest  which  the  man  himself  stirs  is  in  his  earlier 
record,  when  he  was  helping  to  hold  together  the  on- 
jointed  Confederacy,  framing  a  Conatitation,  and 
working  to  create  a  sense  of  nationali^. 
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When  Madison,  in  his  old  age  at  HontpellieT,  was 
Bolicited  for  facts  and  notes  regarding  bis  life,  he 
gave  in  reply  a  statement  of  such  simplicity  as  to  he 
ahnost  colonrless.  He  sent  the  genealogy  of  the 
Hadison  family,  and  concluded  the  slender  sketch  in 
his  letter  thns:  "I  need  scarcely  remark  that  a  life 
which  has  heen  so  much  a  public  life  must,  of  course, 
he  treated  in  the  publio  transactions  in  which  it  was 
inTolved,  and  that  the  most  important  of  these  are  to 
be  found  in  documents  already  in  print,  or  soon  to 
be." 

Nothing  appetizing  held  out  to  the  biographer  in 
this, — a  fife  done  up  in  documents  and  in  public 
transactions.  This  is,  indeed,  a  life  of  Hadison  in 
one  word.  But  what  documents,  and  how  significant 
the  public  transactions  t 

To  Ihe  genealogy,  which  he  sanctioned  as  *'made 
out  by  a  member  of  the  family,"  ia  added  the  modest 
information  that  his  "ancestors  on  both  sides  were 
not  among  the  most  wealthy  of  the  country,  but  in 
independent  and  comfortable  circmnstances."  The 
evidence  of  this  ease  in  condition  which  most  con- 
cerned Hadison  was  the  fact  that  be  had  leisure  and 
was  sent  to  college.  In  1769  this  meant  almost  cer- 
tain intellectual  distinction  and  a  public  career. 

The  parents  who  had  this  faith  in  education  were 
James  Hadison  and  Nelly  Conway,  and  their  eldest 
child,  James,  was  bom  on  Harch  16, 17K1.  Thus  he 
was  nineteen  years  younger  than  Washington  and 
eighteen  years  older  than  Napoleon.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  his  college  studies  (which  included  Hebrew) 
at  Princeton,  he  went  home  to  teach  his  younger 
brothers  and  asters;  for  himself,  to  dabble  in  law  and 
in  divinily,  and  to  struggle  with  the  depression  of 
im  ill  body.     This  depression  must  have  been  a  sen- 
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ous  weight,  to  cause  him  at  twenty-one  to  write  to  a 
friend,  "I  am  too  dull  and  infirm  now  to  look  out 
for  extraordinary  thin^  in  this  world,  for  I  think 
my  sensations  for  many  months  have  intimated  to  me 
not  to  expect  a  long  or  healthy  life,  though  it  may  he 
better  with  me  after  some  time;  but  I  hardly  dare 
expect  it,  and  therefore  have  little  spirit  or  elasticity 
to  set  about  anything  that  is  difficult  in  acquiring  and 
useless  in  posseting  after  one  has  exchanged  time  for 
eternity." 

Madison's  early  turn  of  mind  to  religion  and  bia 
study  of  Christianity  were  not  narrowing.  He  be- 
came intolerant  of  religious  intolerance.  For  a  time 
the  sin  in  Virginia  against  the  liberty  of  conscience 
in  the  exer^e  of  religion  seemed  to  him  more  cry- 
ing than  the  political  wrongs  of  the  Colonies.  Not 
long  afterwards  he  was  able  to  put  himself  publicly 
on  record  againat  the  dangers  of  Church  Establish- 
ment. This  was  soon  after  his  "first  entrance  into 
public  life,"  as  he  calls  hia  election  to  the  Virginia 
Convention  of  1776.  In  that  revolutionary  body  he 
began  to  be  a  framer  of  constitutions,  as  he  belonged 
to  die  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a  Bill  of 
Bights  end  a  State  Constitution  for  the  Colony. 
During  the  discussions  of  the  Bill  of  Bights,  Madison 
advanced  the  then  radical  doctrine  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word  "toleration"  to  the  reli^ous  rela- 
tions of  men  was  an  impertinence;  that  no  class  of 
religionists  could  poeeees  the  right  to  tolerate  the 
religious  beliefs  of  others.  He  demanded  accord- 
ingly that  Virginia  should  declare  that  all  men  were 
entitled  to  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  religion,  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  and  be  further- 
more maintained  that  no  class  of  men  ought  on  ao* 
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count  of  religion  to  be  invested  with  pecoHar  e 
mentfl  or  privileges. 

It  baa  been  said  that  Madison  was  never  a  ycnmg 
nun.  In  the  dire  and  testing  days  between  1775 
and  1783,  one  old  young  nun  was  more  to  be  desired 
than  two  jronng  old  men.  Of  the  latter  there  was 
the  nsnal  snpply, — ^nndisciplined,  inoonseqaen^  and 
iodiscreet  But  young  shonlderB  bearing  an  old 
head  were  a  strong  support  in  the  uncertain  Con- 
federacy, a  salutary  influence  in  time  of  peril  which 
a  patriotic  people  were  happily  able  to  appreciate. 
Temperament  denied  to  Uadison  the  buoyancy 
natural  to  most  yonths  even  of  revolutionary  times; 
and  once  seriously  employed  in  the  affairs  of  the 
conntry,  obvionaly  there  was  ahead  for  the  oonseien- 
tiouB  American  nothing  but  work  and  increasing  re- 
sponsibility. Men  of  Madison's  kind  had  to  come 
forward,  like  elder  brothers,  to  be  sponsors  for  the 
nngovemable  Confederate  brood. 

Perhaps  if  Uadison  had  not  been  set  to  State  bosi- 
ness  before  his  health  grew  well  established,  there 
might  have  been  a  period  of  ampler  personal  life  than 
he  ever  enjoyed.  Bnt  a  reflection  of  this  sort,  though 
friendly,  savours  of  ingratitude  to  one  of  the  coun- 
try's most  devoted  makers. 

To  the  gloomy  Continental  Congress  of  1780,  at 
the  darkest  period  of  the  War  of  Independence^  Uad- 
ison was  sent  He  was  then  twenty-nine  years  of 
age, perhaps  the  youngest  member  of  the  body;  for 
Hamilton,  who  was  several  years  his  junior,  was  not 
yet  seated.  A  letter  which  he  wrote  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Jefferson,  who  was  then  badly  placed  as 
Governor  of  Vii^inia,  teUs  a  dismal  story  of  the 
way  things  were  going.  He  says:  "Our  army 
threatened  with  an  immediate  alternative  of  disband- 
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ing  or  living  on  free  quarter;  the  public  treaatuy 
empty;  public  credit  ezhsuated, — nay,  the  private 
credit-of  purchaeiiig  agents  employed,  I  am  told,  aa 
far  as  it  will  bear ;  CongreBE  complaining  of  the  extor- 
tion of  the  people ;  the  people  of  the  improvidence  of 
Congress ;  and  the  army  of  both ;  our  affairs  tequii- 
ing  the  most  mature  and  systematic  measures,  end 
the  urgency  of  occasions  admitting  only  of  tempor- 
ary expedients,  generating  new  difficulties ;  Congress 
recommending  plans  to  the  several  States  for  ^ecu- 
tion,  and  the  States  separately  rejecting  the  expedi- 
ency of  such  plans,  whereby  the  same  distrust  of  con- 
current exertions  that  has  damped  the  ardour  of 
patriotic  individuals  must  produce  the  same  effect 
among  the  States  themselves ;  an  old  system  of  finance 
discarded  as  incompetent  to  our  necessities;  an  un- 
tried and  precarious  one  submitted ;  and  a  total  stag- 
nation in  pnnpect  between  the  end  of  the  former  and 
the  operation  of  the  latter.  These  are  the  outlines 
of  the  picture  of  our  public  situation.  I  leave  your 
own  imagination  to  fill  them  up." 
'  By  nature  Madison  was  more  interested  in  ways 
and  means  for  carrying  on  the  war  than  in  the  mili- 
tary operations  themselves.  Legislative  patriotism 
was  a  sharp  need  of  the  hour,  and  it  absorbed  him  to 
the  exclusion  of  that  perfervid  interest  which  the 
fortunes  of  the  army  excited  throughout  the  land. 
His  letters  discuss  wisely  all  questions  national  and 
international,  but  they  contain  no  accounts  of 
marches  or  battles. 

F  But  the  problems  of  the  Continental  legislator  and 
of  the  Continental  army  were  inseparable  in  the  last 
years  of  the  war.  They  brought  on  the  struggle  for 
a  general  revenue.  The  murmurs  of  discontent 
from  an  ill-fed,  ill-clothed  and  unpaid  army  grew 
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louder  as  peace  approached.  Public  oreditors  of 
every  sort  began  to  ckmonr  to  CongresB  for  their  pay 
in  good  money'.  Congress  was  beholden  to  individu- 
als, to  the  Boldiers,  to  the  Tftrioua  States,  and  to 
France  and  Holland.  It  had  been  anthorised  by  the 
States  to  hire  their  fighters  for  them,  and  to  make 
these  indispensable  loans;  but  no  power  had  been 
given  it  to  tax  the  people  for  a  revenue  to  meet  anoh 
ezpensee.  Its  credit  was  bo  poor  that  the  debased 
paper  currency  in  circulation  was  described  in  a 
phrase  which  circtilated  with  it,  as  "not  worth  a  con- 
tinentaL" 

A  plan  for  relieving  the  nrgency  was  proposed. 
Congress  was  to  be  authorised  to  put  a  national  dn^ 
on  importations.  Rhode  Island  dissented  from  this, 
and,  following  her  perverse  example,  yirgioia  then 
recalled  her  previous  assent.  Tlus  was  a  blow  to 
tiiose  who  thought  outside  of  State  interests,  and  be- 
lieved that  to  the  Union  must  be  given  certain  abso- 
lute powers.  Madison  was  heartily  grieved  at  the 
course  of  his  own  State.  Here  was  a  new  contest, 
on  before  that  with  England  was  over;  a  league  of 
States  opposed  to  a  repubUo  of  United  States;  the 
idea  of  a  State  sovereign^  set  up  against  that  of  a 
compact  union;  State  politics  versus  Continental 
politics;  the  centrifugal  force  opposed  to  the  oentri- 
petal  force.  Washington  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
and  Madison  in  his  serious  congressional  work,  stood 
together  on  the  side  of  a  better  union  and  of  more 
power  for  the  central  government. 

Id  January,  1783,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  de- 
clared and  a  provisional  treaty  signed.  John  Adams 
and  Eenjamin  Franklin  represented  the  United 
States.  England  seemed  almost  immediately  to  re- 
gret any  collective  treaty,  for  she  saw,  or  fancied  ahe 
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saw,  ^TJsioQ  and  anarchy  growing  among  the  States. 
If  ^e  could  make  her  own  terms  with  separate  States 
there  was  small  international  respect  due  to  the  loose 
hond  which  united  them.  Foz  said,  "a  definite  treaty 
with  the  United  States  was  perfectly  superfluous." 
The  £ing  had  declared  to  Foz :  "That  revolted  State 
certainly  for  years  cannot  establish  a  stahle  goTem- 
meut."  It  had  been  further  prophesied  that  the 
Americans  would  remain  a  disunited  people  until  the 
end  of  time.  Thua,  in  spite  of  Shelboume  and  his 
coUeagues,  who  would  have  revised  the  system  of 
commerce  so  as  to  include  America  in  family  mutual' 
ity,  the  British  policy  towards  the  new  commou- 
wealth  began  at  once  to  be  restrictive  in  trade  and 
provocative  in  epirit.  It  assumed  that  division 
among  the  States  could  be  fostered,  and  that  the 
weary  country  had  not  enough  national  feeling  to 
retaliate  as  a  unit. 

The  definite  treaty,  signed  in  September,  1783, 
gave  to  the  American  people  the  enjoyment  of  inde- 
pendence in  peace.  They  did  not  get  that  reciprocity 
of  free  trade  which  they  had  expected;  the"N8vigB- 
tionAct"  remained;  American  slupping  was  exdaded 
from  the  British  West  Indies;  American-built  ships 
were  no  longer  to  be  used  in  British  commerce,  and 
European  seamen  were  forbidden  to  serve  in  tiie 
'American  marine.  The  English  troops  evacuated 
New  York,  but  they  did  not  quit  the  ITorth  and 
Korthwest  posts.  These  handicaps  were  dishearten* 
ing,  but  the  commercial  straits  which  they  produced 
served  in  the  end  to  pull  together  for  common  good 
the  yet  divided  sovereignties. 

Peace  brought  the  United  States  overtures  from 
foreign  powers.  Its  accomplished  minister  at  Paris 
met  these  advances  promptly.     Sweden  was  tiie  first 
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oonntry  to  offer  her  friencUbip.  Spain,  however,  was 
eo  sitaated  as  to  feel  a  dread  of  displacement,  and,  as 
a  neighbour  to  this  new  Union,  she  was  on  gaard.  It 
vma  noticeable  that  France  had  not  her  old  ardour  for 
the  Bepublic  Now  that  England's  hands  were  off, 
she  was  not  anzions  that  it  should  strengthen  itself  to 
a  formidable  degree. 

The  prospect  of  disarmament  did  not  brighten  the 
^irits  of  the  Continental  armj.  It  protested  more 
londly  than  ever  against  the  Bupineness  of  the  Fed- 
eral government.  It  was  vindictive  towards  the  stub- 
born States  that  opposed  its  redress  through  a  federal 
revenue.  There  were  financiers  who  intimated  that 
this  force,  still  in  arms,  might,  to  the  good  of  all, 
back  its  complaints  by  coercion,  nntil  the  States 
yielded  to  Congress  the  means  of  help.  For  here  was 
the  real  rub, — should  the  States  allow  8  Continental 
revenue  t  Should  Congress  have  the  right  to  acquire 
a  permanent  national  income  1 

Madison  wrote  to  Bandolph:  "The  idea  of  erect- 
ing our  national  independence  on  the  ruins  of  public 
faith  and  national  honour  must  be  horrid  to  every 
mind  which  retains  either  honest?  or  pride.  Is  a 
Continental  revenue  indispensably  necessary  for  doing 
complete  justice  to  the  public  creditoret  This  ia  the 
question.  A  punctual  compliance  by  thirteen  Inde- 
pendent governments,  with  periodical  demands  of 
monery  from  Congress,  can  never  be  reckoned  upon 
with  certainty.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  an- 
thorise  Congress  to  borrow  money.  To  borrow  money, 
permanent  and  certain  provision  is  necessary;  and,  as 
they  cannot  be  made  in  any  otHer  way,  a  general 
levenne  is  within  the  spirit  of  the  Confederation. 
Congress  is  already  invested  by  the  States  with  oon- 
etitntional  authori^  over  the  puree  as  well  as  the 
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Bwoid.  A  general  reTetiue  would  only  gire  this  au- 
thority a  more  certain  and  equal  efficacy." 

ArUiui:  Lee  was  tlie  champion  of  the  contraty  doo- 
trine.  He  eaid:  "The  puise  ought  never  to  be  put 
in  the  same  hand  with  the  sword.  I  will  be  explicit; 
I  would  rather  see  CongreeB  a  rope  oi  aand  than  a  rod 
of  iron." 

WoBhington's  joy  over  peace  did  not  diminish  hia 
conoem  to  get  the  powers  of  Congreee  enlazged  to  suit 
a  continent.  He  wrote  feelingly  to  H&milton:  "No 
man  in  the  United  States  ie  or  can  be  more  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  our  present 
Confederation  than  myself.  No  man,  perhaps,  has 
felt  the  bad  effects  of  it  more  sensibly;  for  to  the 
defects  thereof,  and  want  of  power  in  Congress,  may 
be  justly  ascribed  the  prolongation  of  the  war  and 
consequently  the  expenses  occasioned  by  it.  More 
than  half  the  perplexities  I  have  experienced  in  the 
course  of  my  command,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
difficulties  and  distress  of  the  army,  Have  had  their 
origin  here."  He  presented  to  Congress  the  claims 
of  the  "patriot  army*'  with  eloquent  warmth.  He 
wrote  to  the  committee:  "The  financier  will  take  his 
own  measures,  but  this  sum  must  be  procured." 

But  there  was  no  revenue,  and  public  credit  was 
gon&  Trance  and  Holland  began  to  press  their  claims 
for  interest  on  loans.  Congress  had  to  act  Madison 
prepared  a  plan  for  getting  the  needed  revenue.  It 
included  duties  on  imports  and  demands  on  the 
States,  apportioned  according  to  population.  He  pro- 
posed the  oompromise  rule  for  counting  slaves,  by 
which  they  were  rated  as  five  to  threa  At  that  time 
this  rule  for  the  census  was  for  the  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion only,  and  it  appeared  to  satisfy  all  sections  alike. 
The  measure  of  expediency  was  carried  in  Congress^ 
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though  opposed  by  Hamilton.  He  bad  no  faith  in 
ixBBh  legislation,  which,  he  felt,  was  in  reality  no  more 
than  a  so^estion  which  the  States  could  follow  or 
not,  aa  thej  chose.  Madison  wrote  the  appeal  of  Con- 
gress to  the  States. 

The  am^  disbanded  and  went  back  to  their  long 
neglected  aTocations,  with  proniisee  in  place  of  money. 
That  they  were  patient  patriots  may  be  ascribed  to 
Washington's  influence  He  pleaded  for  their  dis- 
tress, but  he  used  his  3>ersonal  popularity  to  the  last 
decree  to  persnade  them  back  to  unarmed  citizenship. 
Them  he  sent  his  circular  to  the  governor  of  every 
State;  he  requested  that  it  should  be  made  known 
to  their  respective  legiaUtores,  and  begged  the  people 
to  take  it  aa  his  "l^oy'*  which  he  gave  to  them  on 
quitting  military  service  for  private  Hfe.  He  had  no 
policy  except  for  the  increase  of  union.  He  declared 
that  it  was  his  "wish  to  see  an  enei^  given  to  the 
Federal  Constitntion  by  a  convention  of  the  people." 
This  was  soon  to  pass  into  a  popular  demand — a  re- 
vision of  the  Constitution  by  a  Continental  conven- 
tion. The  people  of  the  United  States  could  alone 
place  Congress  on  a  proper  footing. 

After  a  term  of  three  years  in  the  ine£Fectnal  Con- 
grefls,  Kadison  went  home  to  Viiginia.  Mere  in  the 
Assembly  was  quite  as  honourable  and  influential  a 
part  for  one  who  wished  to  help  brace  the  Union.  A 
man  who  had  served  the  United  States  in  Congress 
returned  to  his  own  State  affairs  with  "an  indisputable 
bias"  towards  increased  Federal  powers,  yet  with  that 
broader  view  which  was  sore  to  dominate.  ■> 

Madison  had  both  the  bias  and  the  perspective. 
He  saw  that  the  Union  was  threatened  by  the  anarchy 
of  State  selfishness,  and  he  saw  ruin  for  one  and  all  in 
a  lack  of  commercial  unity.     He  felt  that  the  ceu- 
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tral  goTenunent  moBt  assume  control,  at  least  is 
commerce. 

But  he  'went  back  to  a  State  where  each  planter 
made  his  own  deal  with  London,  both  in  e^Kirting 
end  importing,  sending  and  receiving  at  his  own  little 
jetly.  How  were  these  isolated,  self-sufficient,  small 
proprieton  to  be  got  to  see  the  better  way  of  large 
markets  with  oidformitT'  of  prices  through  competi- 
tion I  Madison  made  an  endeavor  in  this  direction  in 
the  Port  Bill.  This  bill  confined  the  commerce  of  the 
State  to  two  or  three  ports.  Bnt  the  innovation  was 
BO  nnpopnlsr  that  port  after  port  was  added  to  the  list, 
in  effect  defeating  the  object  of  the  bill. 

At  last,  in  connection  with  the  question  of  a  mari- 
time law  between  Virginia  and  Maryland,  Madison 
was  able  to  secnre  the  passage  of  a  bill  which 
reached  far  beyond  the  Potomac  It  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  commissionere  from  Yirgjnia  to  meet 
commissioners  from  all  the  other  States,  wbo  shoold 
confer  together  concerning  a  uniform  syvtem  in  their 
commercial  relations,  and  report  the  result  of  the 
conference  to  their  seversl  States. 

In  September,  1786,  commiseioueis  from  five 
States  came  together  at  Annapolis.  They  were  too 
few  in  number  to  constitute  a  representative  conven- 
tion, yet  in  determination  they  were  dannUesB.  Mad^ 
son  and  his  companions  from  Virginia  were  tbe  a^tat* 
ors.  Alexander  Hamilton,  from  New  York,  was  there. 
He  drafted  the  address  which  was  finally  adopted. 
It  again  sommoned  the  States  to  meet  It  set  forth 
more  clearly  and  with  broader  significance  tEe  object 
of  tbe  national  rally,  naming  a  new  date  and  place  for 
a  second  convention.  ' 

The  States  appealed  to  were  slow  and  not  at  firat 
favourable.     Madison  spoke  boldly  in  his  own  legis- 
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latnie,  inspiring  it  to  be  the  first  to  respond  by  the 
selectioD  oi  detegates.  These  were  Madiaoo,  Ean- 
dolph  and  Mason,  mih  Washington  at  their  head. 
Other  States  followed  such  lead  with  Tarying  degrees 
of  reluctance.  Shay's  Bebellion  in  Maasachusetta 
gave  law-abiding  dtizens  there  a  shock  which  was 
salutary,  and  the  recoil  towards  the  authority  of 
goTemment  extended  beyond  New  England. 

Congress,  a  shadow  itself,  assented  to  the  new 
scheme  for  giving  Bubetanoe  and  sustenance  to  the 
Confederacy.  The  people  themeelTes,  severely  tested 
by  the  critical  years  which  followed  the  sepsration 
from  England,  awaited  the  convention  at  Fhila- 
deHphia  anxiously,  hut  with  a  new  thrill  of  hope. 

Two  Virginians  gave  to  the  coming  convention 
thor  serious  consideratioiL.  Washington  studied 
deeply  and  consulted  widely;  while  of  Madison  it  may 
be  said  that  he  reached  his  highest  excellence  in  the 
preparation  for  that  memorable  meeting.  He  got 
ready  in  advance  the  outlines  of  a  comfaehenHive  con- 
stitntion,  for  his  own  use  and  to  guide  its  deliberations. 
He  was  prepared  for  thi'a  task  by  an  early  and  late 
study  of  republican  and  federal  government,  and  by 
his  unbroken  experience  in  high  public  service.  This 
experience  had  acquainted  him  with  all  the  difSculties 
of  the  problem  before  him.  He  was  convinoed  that  it 
could  never  be  solved  unless  the  Nation  was  placed  oo- 
preme  by  all  the  people,  yet  he  desired  equally  for 
the  States  a  distinct  though  subordinate  authority. 
These  contending  ideas  he  endeavoured  to  embody 
harmoniously. 

In  a  sketeh  of  iUadison's  career,  it  has  seemed  worth 
while  to  foUow  the  dow  stops  wMch  neceseity  coerced 
the  reluctant  States  to  take.  They  led  to  the  Con- 
stitutional convention  at  Philadelphia  of  May,  1787. 
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There  Madison  did  a  prodigioiiB  share  of  work  among 
those  who  met  "to  devise  such  further  provisions  as 
shall  appear  to  &em  neoeesai;  to  render  the  Conatita- 
tion  of  the  Federal  goyenunent  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  Union."  Hia  notee  taken  during 
the  convention  are  a  complete  history  of  the  Con- 
Btitutaon. 

The  development  of  the  -written  ConBtitntLon  be- 
longs to  American  eoiL  The  MaTflower  contract,  the 
'TnndAmental  Orders  of  Connecticut,"  as  well  as 
the  royal  charters  of  the  Colomee,  were  written  docu< 
ments  which  prescribed  l^islation,  and  they  led  the 
way  to  State  constitDtionB  after  independence.  Thus 
the  people  generally  were  used  to  binding  agreements 
which  tested  the  law  in  the  courts.  The  Federal  Cour 
stitution  was  the  o&pring  of  these  State  constitutions, 
and  the  general  government  was  modeled  after  the 
State  government^  although  the  basic  principle  of  the 
State  democracies — representation  according  to  popu- 
lation was  bitterly  opposed  when  applied  to  State 
suffrage  in  Congress. 

The  convention  was  a  meeting  of  fifty-four  remarka- 
ble men,  "demi-gods"  Jefferson  called  them.  Some 
of  them  had  sat  in  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  of  1765, 
and  had  berai  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Thev  began  to  aeaemble  on  the  14th  of 
Kay,  and  they  continued  in  consultation  for  four 
months.  From  the  closed  doors,  behind  which  they 
deliberated  with  wide  difference  of  opinion  but  witi 
singleness  of  heart,  the  Constitution  was  issued,  a 
complete  document  ready  for  vote  by  the  States. 
From  Ifaine  to  Gborgia  the  patriots  came,  for  flie 
most  part  on  horseback.  Uadison  was  the  first  man 
to  reach  Philadelphia,  and  for  some  time  the  dele-  - 
gates  from  Virginia  uid  Penn^lvania  waited  for  a 
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qaomm  a£  States  to  be  present.  At  length  bumteea 
could  b^in ;  Wasliiiigton  was  elected  to  the  oh&ir,  Bnd 
the  dificasfiions  of  that  long  sammer  commenced. 

The  leading  minds  of  the  convention,  outside  of 
Viiflinia,  were  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Robert  and 
GooTemear  Horris,  James  Wilaon,  Elbridge  Gterry, 
BnfoB  King,  the  two  Fiackneys,  William  Johnson, 
John  Dickinson,  Oliver  Elleworth  and  Iloger  Sheiv 
man.  Jeffeown  was  at  his  mission  in  Paris,  and  had 
no  share  in  this  deliberatiTe  work.  It  waa  probably 
fortnnate  that  his  dominant  temperament  could  not 
act  npon  those  who  were  already  his  followers. 
Tifflonaiy  democracy  was  not  for  this  honr.  Hadison 
was  still  a  moderate  Federalist,  and  the  ideas  of 
moderate  Federalism  got  their  just  place  in  the  scheme 
of  the  £iBt  national  republic 

The  burning  question  was  how  much  of  the  power 
should  be  vested  in  the  States,  and  how  much  in  a 
general  government.  Ccanpromises  had  to  be  effected 
between  Imperialists  on  the  one  hand  and  extreme 
Democrats  on  the  other,  in  order  to  make  a  solid  con- 
Btructive  work  out  of  independent  and  repellent  parts. 

Vii^inia  was  in  the  front.  Madison's  exhaustive 
outline  of  a  constitution  appears  in  Washington's  own 
transcription.  It  became  the  working  ba^is  for  the 
Virginia  del^ation,  and  through  it  was  presented  to 
the  convention  to  be  taken  up  proposition  by  proposi- 
tion. A  comparison  between  this  outline  and  the 
eventual  Constitution  shows  the  debt  of  su^;estion 
owed  to  the  studious  labour  of  Madison.  His  position 
was  advanced  and  hia  advocacy  was  bold.  His  reso- 
lutions embraced  a  plan  of  popular  suffrage,  by  which 
each  State  should  be  represented  in  Congress;  two 
branches  of  Congress,  the  members  of  one  to  be 
elected  by  the  peopl^  the  members  of  the  other  t^ 
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the  State  legislaturee;  the  election  of  an  ezeontiTe 
head  by  the  national  legulature;  a  national  judiciary; 
and  a  guaranty  of  republican  goTemment  and  a  right 
to  the  soil  to  each  State. 

Sach  was  the  contribution  of  Madison  to  the  Con- 
stitution. He  perliape  did  more  to  give  it  shape  than 
any  other  man.  The  programme  he  mibmitted  wta 
modified  by  the  Tiews  of  the  convention,  but  the 
radical  idea  that  the  national  legialatiize  should  repre- 
sent  the  people  of  the  nation  and  be  sovereign,  came 
from  him  through  the  Vir^nia  resolutions.  Bib  ad- 
vanced position  was  also  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  the 
large  States;  they  were  immovably  determined  never 
to  submit  to  a  sovereign  Congress  in  which  the  small- 
est Stat«  should  have  equal  power  with  the  largest, 
whereby  insularity  and  narrow  prejudice  would  have 
even  voice  with  expanding  interests  of  commerce  and 
population. 

Madison's  pen  was  soon  engaged  in  doing  another 
lai^  work  When  the  new  Constitution  was  TnaVing 
friends  and  enemies  before  the  people  of  the  States, 
Hamilten  conceived  the  idea  of  setting  forth  ite  mean- 
ing in  a  series  of  reasonable  essays.  He  secretly  asked 
Madison  and  Jay  to  help  along  his  plan  by  contribut- 
ing papets  giving  their  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  that 
instmmoit,  which  they  knew  perfectly  and  believed 
in  thoroughly.  Th^  agreed,  and  quietly  the 
"Federalists"  began  to  appear,  three  or  four  numbers 
each  week  during  that  winter,  and  with  more  or  lees 
regularity  for  nearly  a  year.  They  were,  in  the  agita- 
tion of  tliat  time,  only  campaign  pamphlets,  appeal** 
ing  in  the  Packets  and  Gazettes  of  the  day.  They 
cotdd  not  have  had  the  weight  which  a  century  h^ 
given  to  them  in  their  collected  form  as  the  best  in- 
trapretatious  of   the    Constitution.     Hamilton  and 
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Madison  hitd  predse  infarmation  to  give  horn  freeh 
memoriee  snd  full  priTate  notes,  so  that  their  oontriba- 
tion  to  the  bistoty  and  import  of  the  document  is  in- 
valuable. The  "Federalist"  has  nndiBputed  ranlc 
amonff  English  political  treatises. 

In  the  Virginia  convention  which  assembled  the 
next  June  to  pass  upon  the  new  scheme,  iUadiaon  was 
consiHcaons.  He  bad  done  the  most  original  and 
the  boldest  work  of  his  life,  and  he  stood  before  bis 
own  State  in  a  masterly  attitude.  His  influence  was 
potent  in  carrying  through  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitntion,  a  ha^-won  triumph.  Thus,  when  not  yet 
forty  years  old,  bis  best  acbierements  were  before  his 
conntiy.  Henceforth  lus  course  was  to  be,  in  a  way, 
a  retracing  of  steps,  consdentioQaly  performed,  but 
lacking  in  the  force  which  bad  been  his  for  the  brief 
season  when  he  aided  Washington,  Hamilton  and  Wil- 
son in  making  the  new  goremment  fibrous. 

Defeated  in  his  aspirations  for  a  seat  in  the  first 
Senate,  Madison  was  elected  by  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict to  the  first  House  of  Eepreeentatiyes.  Here  be 
soon  felt  the  dividing  influences  which  were  begin- 
ning to  enter  into  American  politics.  Hamilton's  bold 
assertion  of  the  poesibilitieB  of  strong  government 
under  the  Constitution  made  Madison  suapicious  <^ 
his  own  handiwork.  As  between  the  two  leading 
spirits  in  Washington's  cabinet,  he  leaned  from  Hamil- 
ton towards  Jefferson ;  and  as  the  divergence  between 
Federalists  and  Republicans  became  more  marked, 
he  f oppd  himself  an  exponent  of  strict  constmotion 
o:^  the  Constitntion.  Me  led  in  Congress  the  oppori- 
tion  to  Hamilton's  funding  scheme,  lo  me  national 
umk,  SoA  K  the  wboie  bold  system  of  finance. 
Although  defeated,  he  still  regarded  those  ^ans  aa 
peolons  and  unconstitational;  yet  fotoie  experience 
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was  to  convinee  him  that  the  first  of  the  i 
was  salutary;  and,  strangely  enough,  after  the  atrees 
of  another  w&r  the  second  was  an  expedient  which 
his  own  administration  adopted.  HIb  personal  rela- 
tions with  Washington  and  Hamilton  were  scarcely 
distmrbed;  Hamilton  respected  his  political  in- 
telligence as  he  never  did  Jefferson's,  and  iUbdison  en- 
joyed the  fullest  confidence  of  Washington.  Nerer- 
theleaa,  he  comprehended  his  own  disharmony  with 
tlie  policy  of  the  Administration,  to  the  extent  of  de- 
clining the  mission  to  France,  thoogh  it  was  kept  open 
for  him  for  twelve  months;  and  for  the  same  reason 
he  refosed  to  be  Secretary  of  State  iroon  .Tefferaon'a 
reaiynation.  to  the  disappointment  of  Wof^'Tigtnn 

In  the  general  election  of  1796,  which  resulted  in 
the  presidency  of  John  Adams,  he  was  not  returned 
to  Congress.  During  the  four  years*  presidency 
of  Adams,  Madison  was  in  cooperation  with  Jefferson 
in  fighting  the  high-handedness  of  the  Administration, 
and  strengthening  the  sentiments  of  the  new  Bepnbli- 
can  party.  He  approved  Jefferson's  Eentocky  reso- 
lutions against  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  and  re- 
wrote them  for  use  in  Virginia.  While  theBe  main- 
tained all  explicit  Federal  powers  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitntion,  they  strongly  denounced  the  aasmnption  of 
implied  powers,  and  they  asserted  the  right  of  the 
States  to  call  a  halt.  T^en  came  into  use  the  two 
party  cries,  "freedom  of  speech"  and  *^iberty  of  the 
press."  These  resoIntionB  of  the  Vlr^^nia  legislature 
were  addressed  to  sister  States,  bnt  they  did  not  com- 
mand a  general  response.  In  the  ^orih  they  were 
particularly  discredited,  and  even  rebnlced. 

In  support  of  the  positions  taken  in  the  resolutionfl, 
Madison  wrote  an  elaborate  "Beport,"  in  which  he 
made  an  exhanstive  and  pn^onnd  alignment  for  the 
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doctrine  of  strict  oonstroctioii  and  States'  rights.  This 
paper  is  one  of  the  most  carefolly  prepared  political 
documents  written  l^  any  American  stateeman. 
Spedfically,  it  was  the  last  word  on  the  issue  of  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  showing  convincingly  how 
indefensible  they  were.  After  that,  little  was  said 
in  their  faTonr,  and  they  were  dropped.  The  fact  is, 
both  tddee  had  gone  too  far;  the  Federalists  had  taken 
an  untenable  position,  and  the  KepnUicana  had  been 
too  threatening.  With  judicions  oonsideTation,  each 
dde  receded  £rom  its  own  extreme. 

Madison's  reactionary  coarse  is  one  of  the  cnrioeitiea 
of  American  politics.  Previons  to  the  Constitutional 
convention  he  had  been  a  most  eameet  advocate  of  a 
strong  Federal  power.  To  save  the  country  from 
anarchy,  he  had  urged  provision  for  a  government 
able  to  coerce  obstinate  States  if  necessary.  But 
when  the  government  was  established,  he  believed 
he  saw  forces  active  which  promised  to  end  in 
monarchy,  and  he  gradually  receded  from  his  earlier 
arguments,  until  he  rivalled  Jefferson  Tn'manl-f  in 
democratic  tenets.  It  is  never  wise  to  offer  eweepjig 
generalizations  concerning  the  course  of  a  character; 
yet  it  is  pertinent  to  observe  in  Madison,  as  in  the 
career  of  many  another  statesman,  the  high  tide  of 
aggressive  action  which  occurs  in  the  period  of  en- 
thusiasms, and  the  settling  to  otoiserTatiam  whioh 
follows. 

Naturally,  Jefferson  turned  to  Madison  when  be 
wanted  a  Secretary  of  State  in  the  administration 
which  inaugurated  the  reign  of  the  Kepublican  party. 
In  Jefferson's  cabinet  there  were  none  of  the  cross 
purposes  among  its  members  which  had  existed  in  the 
conncila  of  hia  predecessors.  Jefferson,  as  has  been 
remarked  before^  knew  better  than  to  group  dit- 
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lunnomoTifi  -views  in  hie  politLcal  familj;  and  Ifadi- 
0on  WBB  ioB  moet  deToted  dieciple.  For  eight  yean  he 
occupied  this  poet,  and  aljnoBt  retired  Iub  own  in- 
dividuality behmd  the  arduons  and  conscientbuB  per- 
formance of  ita  diitiee. 

This  Tmique  accord  put  his  activity  in  an  exact 
parallel  with  the  conne  of  Jefferson's  adminietratioo, 
and  where  this  waa  mailed  by  strength  and  wgad^, 
the  chief  properly  got  the  credit 

There  is  a  singular  and  interesting  contrast  between 
Madison's  relations  to  the  two  administrationB  of 
Washington  and  Jeffereon.  The  firat  piecddent  care- 
fully consulted  with  the  opposition  in  Congress,  and 
he  depended  very  largely  upon  Kadison's  clearness 
of  nund  and  sincerity  of  spirit  as  the  leader  of  the 
opposition;  and  thus  the  very  differences  between 
them  are  lights  upon  the  high-mindcdness  of  each. 
Jefferson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  inclined  to  consult 
most  with  those  whose  views  were  in  accord  with  his 
own,  and  his  advisers  consequently  were  men  who 
echoed  his  theories  and  could  be  depended  npon  for 
personal  loyalty.  So,  except  for  the  masterly  state 
papers  which  he  wrote  from  time  to  time,  the  eight 
years  of  Madison's  service  in  Jefferson's  cabinet  ap- 
pear to  be  of  little  personal  eventfulness. 

But  Madison's  unarrested  aecord  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  chief  seema  to  have  been  that  which  is 
possible  to  an  independent  nature,  and  it  was  not  in- 
terpreted by  bis  party  as  indicating  a  lack  of  personal 
force.  Because  he  was  the  best  available  exponent  of 
the  Tiewa  of  the  young  Bepublican  party,  he  was  a 
natoral  choice  for  its  second  president.  He  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  congressional  caucus,  although  Monroe 
and  Clinton  were  formidable  rivals.  In  Qte  general 
election  of  1808  a  majority  of  the  electors  choeen  by 
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the  people  were  faTonrable  to  him.  The  consequeat 
ballot  of  the  electoral  college,  showed  122  Eepubli- 
cas  votes  for  Madison,  6  votes,  also  Republican,  foi 
Clinton;  and  47  Federalist  votes  for  Finckney.  In 
Harch,  1809,  Madison  was  iura^^orated  the  fourth 
president  of  the  Bepublio. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

^EZ    BEOOnS   WAX    WITH  SffOIiAim. 

'Eissmx,  the  young  envoy  whom  G^at  Britain  liad 
sent  to  deal  with  the  difficult  situation  in  America^ 
was  over  zealous  for  peace.  He  promised  Madison, 
soon  after  the  inauguration,  that  the  obnoxious  orders 
to  the  English  navy  should  be  recalled.  Sut  he  did 
not  insist  upon  all  the  conditions  with  which  Can- 
ning had  loaded  the  proposition.  He  took  liberties 
with  the  letter  of  his  instructions  in  the  interests  of 
an  amicable  settlement.  Acting;;  upon  hia  iwjpinr^- 
able  assurance,  the  President  At  once  issued  a  proo- 
Lmiation^  which_re2£ened_free_trade  _withT5igtand 
and  her  colonieB  after  June  10,  1809.  On  that  day, 
hundreds  of  ships,  ready  and  waituig  for  release, 
spread  their  sails  for  foreign  parts.  This  gave  the 
new  administration  a  decided  boom.  The  brief 
renewal  of  commerce  was  credited  to  it.  Ghmboats 
and  embargo  had  been  superseded  by  peace  and  free 
trade. 

But  both  Kadison  and  Erskine  were  doomed  to 
embarrassment.  Canning  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
concessions  of  his  minister  than  he  emphatically  repu- 
diated them  before  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
shut  more  tightly  than  before  those  ports  which 
Erskine  had  agreed  to  open;  and  to  seal  the  disavowal 
he  recalled  hu  agent.  This  repudiation  spread  dis- 
may along  the  United  States  seaboard.  England,  as 
im  act  of  indulgence,  allowed  the  ships  already  voya^ 
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ing  to  retam  iiimioleBt«d;  bat  slie  did  not  reroke  her 
Orders  in  Coimai],  and  it  was  eoon  evident  that  the 
Presideut'a  prodamation  vaa  oonunerciall7  worthies. 
MadiB<Hi  fiTOte  to  Jefferson:  "Erskine  ia  in  a  tiokliah 
■itnation  vith  his  go'Temment."  Hia  own  diBappoinl- 
ment  and  mortifioation  had  to  be  concealed  while  he 
put  hia  energies  to  meet  again  the  old  difficult?  in  its 
new  effrontery.  He  had  now  to  iasne  a  second  proc- 
lamation, ffTiiiTining  the  first  and  renewing  non-inte^ 
eonrse. 

Diplomatic  dealings  with  England  became  of  little 
or  no  use.  Mr.  Jackson,  who  was  sent  to  take 
Erskine's  place,  had  earned  hj  his  course  with  nen* 
tral  intermta  at  Copenhagen  an  nnsaronry  reputation 
to  a  neutral  people.  Madison,  who  virtually  did  the 
work  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  this  time,  parried 
skilfullj  with  the  new  minister  for  a  short  period, 
but  when  the  latter  insinuated  that  the  admmistra- 
tion  had  led  Erskine  to  agree  to  an  arrangement 
which  it  knew  exceeded  his  iostmctions,  the  Presi- 
dent squarely  refused  to  correspond  any  longer  with 
n  minister  so  ill-intentioned  and  so  adveraely  in- 
KtTQCted.  The  Senate  and  the  House  by  their  ma- 
joritieB  supported  Madison's  etiS  course,  bni  the  Fed' 
eralists  made  cause  with  England  by  accusing  the 
administration  of  either  trickery  or  imbecility. 

Ghdlatin,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry,  was  com- 
pelled to  take  some  new  measuree,  and  accordingly 
prepared  an  American  navigation  act,  which  had  at 
least  the  appearance  of  helping  the  dilemma.  Con- 
gress rejected  his  bill,  and  then  worried  to  the  oloee 
of  its  session  before  agreeing  to  a  weak  modification 
of  it.  Thia  act  was  only  one  more  of  the  commercial 
restrictions  1^  which  the  TTnited  States  sought  to 
|m>tect  herself  against  England  and  France,  while 
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still  trying  to  avert  war.  Each  one  had  IJeeii  an 
nnflacoeBsfnl  experiment.  In  1806  there  had  been 
partial  non-inteiooitne;  in  1807,  embo^o,  vith  the 
act  of  enforcement  in  1808;  next,  total  non-iuter- 
cooree  in  1809;  and  now  in.  1810  a  last  atten^t  to 
get  free  tirade  and  neutral  rights  on  the  high  seaa. 

By  this  laat  act  the  govemment  abandoned  entirely 
non-intercouree  and  retaliation  for  a  period  continu- 
ing nntil  three  months  after  ike  adjournment  of 
Congresa;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  Preadent 
was  authorised  to  declare  the  non-intercourse  act  to 
be  again  in  force  against  either  England  or  IVance, 
should  the  decrees  A  either  nation  be  repealed  wbile 
those  of  the  other  remained  in  force.  The  war  ships 
of  both  nations  were  still  excluded  from  American 
waters.  This  scheme  of  provisofl  showed  distracted 
helplessness.  Madison  found  little  hope  in  it.  He 
wrote  to  Pinckney,  his  minister  in  London:  "At  the 
next  meeting  of  Congress  it  will  be  found,  according 
to  present  appearances,  that  instead  of  an  adjustment 
wi^  either  of  the  belligerents,  there  is  an  increasing 
obstinacy  in  both;  and  that  the  inconveniences  of 
embargo  and  non-intercourse  have  been  exchanged 
for  the  greater  sacrifices,  as  well  as  disgrace,  resulting 
from  a  submission  to  the  predatory  system  in  force." 

The  new  policy  was  at  least  impartial  towards  Eng- 
land and  France;  either  one  might  bid  for  free  trade 
with  America. 

Napoleon  bad  refused,  prior  to  this  time,  to  budge 
from  his  position  that  the  Milan  and  Berlin  Decrees 
would  fall  only  when  England  recalled  her  Orders 
in  OounciL  Since  Pinckuey  in  London  could  get  no 
conoeflsion  as  to  English  blockades,  such  a  reciprocal 
repeal  seemed  oat  of  the  question.  Within  a  year 
Kapoleon'a  threats  against  American  trade  with  the 
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aHies  of  France  had  been  made  good  by  the  seiznre 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships  from  the  United  States 
in  the  ports  ol  Naples,  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  and  of  Hol- 
land, all  of  which  had  then  come  under  Froich  con- 
troL  A  confiscation  of  shipping  and  cargo  had  fol- 
lowed, which  pat  millions  of  dollars  at  the  needy 
Emperor's  dispwaL  This  reckless  robbery  was  de- 
clared by  the  Rambooillet  Decree  to  be  just  retalia- 
tion for  the  American  Non-intercourse  Act,  which 
forbade  any  French  ship  to  enter  a  port  of  the  United 
States. 

While  her  rentoresome  merchantmen  were  thus 
at  the  men^  of  lawless  belligerents,  the  United 
States  Ttnezpectedly  pat  forth  the  timoroos  act  re- 
pealing non-intercoorsa  But,  with  all  itfi  impotence, 
it  put  American  influence  on  the  market.  Napoleon 
quickly  saw  that  the  game  was  ont  of  his  hsnds  unless 
be  seized  the  advantage  of  making  the  first  offer. 
Promises  would  go  a  long  way.  To  be  sure,  England 
would  not  be  hoodwinked  and  would  not  be  brought 
to  terms  thereby.  But  the  United  States  could  be 
forced,  by  her  own  unique  arrangement,  to  discrimi- 
nate against  England,  and  the  embroilment  would 
grow  worse.  With  instant  adaptation,  he  communi- 
cated through  his  minister  to  the  American  ambas- 
sador, his  pleasure  at  what  Congress  had  done.  He 
declared  that  the  Milan  and  Berlin  Decrees  were  re- 
voked and  would  cease  to  be  operative  after  the  first 
day  of  November.  Yet  this  gracious  concession  was 
still  conditi(mal  on  England's  abandonment  of  her 
Orders  in  Council,  and  it  offered  no  compensation  for 
French  spoliation, — ^that  "indispensable  evidence"  of 
her  good  faith.  The  commonication  closed  with  the 
bland  assnrance  that  "His  Majesty  loves  the  Ameri- 
cana.    Their  prosperi^  and  their  commerce  ttiter 
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into  the  TiewB  of  his  policy.  The  independence  of 
America  is  one  of  the  prindpal  titles  of  the  gloriea 
of  France." 

Xhia  Kapoleonio  move  did  not  affect  England. 
She  did  not  recognize  the  conditional  recall  of  the 
decrees  made  merely  by  letter.  The  tJnited  States 
goTemment,  howoTer,  chose  to  believe  in  the  Em- 
peror's word.  Accordingly,  Madison  issued  a  proc* 
lamation  on  the  second  of  November,  1810.  It  gare 
England  three  months  in  which  to  reconsider  her 
position  towards  nentrals.  If  she  retained  her  hoe- 
tile  edicts,  non-intercourse  would  be  revived  against 
her.  One  declared  enemy  could  not  be  so  irritating 
as  two,  imdeclared  but  meanly  active.  It  was  easier 
to  accept  Kapoleon's  agile  change  of  face  than  to 
confront  longer  England's  impassivity  and  contempL 
Americans  reeented  the  insolence  of  their  mother 
country  more  than  the  depredations  of  their  whilom 
friend.  England  would  not  give  even  a  promise; 
France  at  least  made  a  pretense.  The  choice  of  an 
enemy  was  made  under  the  influence  of  national  sore- 
ness. The  maaaea  of  the  people  were  permeated 
with  a  very  sensitive  antipathy  towards  Great  Brit- 
ain. There  was  reason  enough  for  the  sensitiveneBs; 
and  yet  sensitiveneas  is  rarely  a  reasonable  motive  for 
grave  decisions. 

When  John  Kandolph,  in  the  next  Congrees,  aa- 
Bailed  the  war  policy  of  the  administration,  his  nice 
irony  vented  iteelf  upon  American  Aiiglophobia  in 
words  memorable  and,  to  a  degree,  aj^cable. 
"Strange,"  said  he,  "that  we  should  have  no  objection 
to  any  other  people,  civilieed  or  sarage  I  The  great 
autocrat  of  all  Uie  Busaas  recaves  tlie  homage  of 
oar  high  consideration.  The  Dey  of  Aiffen  and  his 
divan  of  pirates  are  a  very  civil,  good  sort  of  people. 
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with  wham  we  find  no  diMculty  in  mainteiTiing  rela- 
tions of  peace  and  amity.  Turks,  Jews  and  i^delfl, 
.  .  .  .  barbarians  and  savageH  of  every  clime  are 
-welcome  to  our  arms.  With  chiefs  of  banditti,  negro 
or  mulatto,  we  can  treat  and  can  trade.  Name,  how- 
ever, England,  and  all  our  antipathiee  are  np  in  arms 
against  her,  against  those  whose  blood  runs  in  onr 
own  vdns;  those  in  common  with  whom  we  can  claim 
Shakespeare  and  !Rewton,  and  Chatham  for  oar  coun- 
trymen; against  our  fellow-Proteatanta,  identical  in 
bloody  in  language,  in  religion  with  ourselves;  whose 
form  of  govermnent  is  the  freest  on  earth,  our  own 
only  excepted,  and  from  whom  all  the  valuable  parts 
of  even  our  own  are  borrowed, — representation,  trial 
by  jury,  voting  the  supplies,  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
onr  whole  civil  and  crinimal  jurisprudence." 

It  was  a  corioQS,  three-cornered  quarrel.  In  which 
England  was  stabbom,  iN^apoleon  mischievous,  while 
the  United  Statea  showed  a  mixture  of  shrewdness 
and  icgenQOUEnesB  wholly  her  own  contribution  to 
diplomacy.  Aa  the  result,  CongresB,  at  the  close  of 
its  session  in  lUarch,  1811,  was  forced  to  the  act  of 
renewing  non-interconrse  with  England,  which  meant 
war.  Neither  TSngland  nor  the  United  States  were 
sure  that  that  was  what  they  wanted,  while  Napoleon 
was  exactly  suited. 

Josiah  Quincy  called  the  whole  series  of  enact- 
ments preceding  the  war  "a  curious  gallimaufry  of 
time  present  and  time  future,  of  doing  and  refraining 
to  do,  of  declaration  and  understanding  of  English 
duties  and  American  dnties." 

In  the  Spanish  colonies  revolt  was  stirring.  The 
old  monarchy  had  gone  down,  to  make  room  for 
.Napoleon's  brother  on  the  throne.  The  mixed  popo* 
latum  of  West  Florida  felt  the  discontent  which  was 
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making  trouble  throughout  Spanish  America;  and  in 
the  faulting  conflict  the  revfll"*^"""^"  iwi]r^  tha 
fort  of  Baton  Kougo^  Mlnng  prot^p-tifur  nmj  Tfwnpni- 
Uon  from  the  United  States.  Madison  responded  by 
taking  military  poseeasion  of  the  east  hxak  of  the 
MisfliBeippi,  chiiming  it  for  the  United  States  under  ' 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  title.  When  revolt  and  con- 
fusion followed  in  East  Florida,  the  President  asked 
Conjjreafl-ta-fixpress  itself  aa  disinclined  to_  see  the 
Floridas  pass  from  Spain  isJs  the  hands  of  any  other 
foreign  power;  and  also  to  give  authority  to  oocupy 
tEe'ferritoiy,  "subject  to  future  negotiation,  if  the 
local  commandant  desired  the  transfer,  or  if  foreign 
seizure  were  threatened. 

T}is  Territorial  legislature  was  now  seeking  the 
admission  of  Orleans  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  The 
Federalists  vehemently  opposed  the  earring  of  new 
States  out  of  territory  acquired  by  purchase  or  con- 
quest; it  was  unconstitutional  and  inexpedient;  thus 
the  old  Union,  they  further  said,  would  eventually 
be  annexed  to  an  aggregation  of  foreign  States. 
Qnincy  declared;  "If  this  bill  passee,  it  is  my  delib- 
erate opinion  that  it  is  virtually  a  dissolution  of  tiiis 
Union;  that  it  will  free  the  States  from  their  moral 
obligation;  end,  as  it  will  be  the  right  of  ell,  so  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  some  definitely  to  prepare  for  a 
aeperation,  amicably  if  they  can,  forcibly  if  they 
must."  He  stated  more  calmly  that  "the  clause  in 
the  Constitution  authorising  the  admission  of  new 
States  must,  from  the  context,  be  understood  to  relate 
only  to  the  formation  of  new  States  within  the  limits 
of  the  Union  as  then  existing."  The  Bepublioans  up- 
held the  constitntionali^  of  wider  admission;  trM- 
ties,  they  said,  were  absolute ;  Louisiana  was  acquired 
by  treaty,  with  the  provision  tiiat  its  people  sooald 
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be  taken  into  the  Union  aa  soon  aa  possible.  The 
question  aeemed  vital  to  the  Pederaiist  Eaat.  Ita 
powerful  commeroe  was  crippled  and  it  now  saw 
domain  expanding  to  the  Southwest  where  ita  doc- 
trines had  no  foothold.  Bnt  the  New  Englanden 
were  nnahle  to  hinder  b;  speech-mating.  The  Ter- 
ritory was  allowed  to  form  a  constitution  and  was 
f  onnally  admitted  aa  a  State,  with  her  present  bonn- 
daries,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  in  1812. 

As  the  nation  was  drifting  into  war,  the  treaanry 
was  subjected  to  another  and  unneceaaar;  atrain. 
The  Bank  of  the  United  States  made  application  to 
Congress  for  a  renewal  of  its  charter.  Twenty  yeara 
had  passed  since  it  began,  and  it  must  soon  go  out 
of  hoainess  unless  Ctmgress  granted  renewal  It 
had  been  prosperously  managed,  and  its  incorporator 
were  now  willing  to  make  better  offers  to  the  gorem- 
ment  than  were  warranted  at  its  start.  But  its  sound 
businesa  had  not  convBited  ita  old  enemies.  Loyal 
Bepublicans,  as  strict  conatructionistfi,  held  on  to  the 
idea  that  it  was  unconstitutionally  chartered;  that  it 
represented  monopoly  and  despotism.  It  was  said 
that  two  thirds  of  ite  stock  was  owned  by  Enghah- 
men,  to  whom  went  large  dividends;  that  State  banks 
ahould  have  the  business  and  home  citizens  the  profits. 

These  State  banks  had  increased  in  the  twenty 
years  from  three  to  one  hundred  and  three,  and  they 
did  not  fancy  the  watch-care  of  the  United  States 
Bank.  It  had  an  unpleasant  way  of  calling  upon 
them  to  redeem. 

The  friends  of  re^harter  set  forth  snch  reasons  as 
might  have  been  expeced  to  weigh  heavily  with  a  war 
party  needing  loans  and  revenues.  If  the  bank 
closed,  millions  of  specie  must  go  to  England  to  buy 
back  its  stock;  millions  of  bank  notes  now  circnlatiqg 
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the  length  of  the  land  must  be  called  in ;  end  the  prioa 
of  exchange  between  oitiea  and  towns  would  be  pat 
np.  Nothing  worse  oonld  be  thou^t  of  than  bq(£  a 
financial  disarrangement  of  a  country  which  had  just 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  a  foreign  power.  Gal- 
latin saw  it  as  Buicidsl,  and  urgently  supported  re- 
diarter,  against  the  administration  leaders  and  with- 
out the  support  of  his  chief.  Ai^T  "  ^""'^  >»n»fi<.  in 
both  Houses,  the  b,ank  almost  won^^  losing  in  the 
Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  Yice^reaident  Clinton, 
and  in  the  House  1^  one  vote  only. 

Here  ended  the  first  Congress  under  Hadiscm. 
The  two  years  had  been  trying  ones  to  all  concerned. 
Ifadiaon  is  usually  held  responsible  for  the  dishar- 
mony, weakness  and  shiftiness  of  the  govranment  at 
this  critical  period.  He  is  censured  for  not  having 
pursued  withont  faltering  either  one  of  the  several 
courses  open  to  him  at  the  meeting  of  the  ways, 
where  he  encountered  Jefferson's  perplexities.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  none  of  these  courses  led 
to  any  safe  and  honourable  position  for  American 
commerce.  Subroiasion  to  all  inrmfrn  I'naTiltj  yts 
impossible;  negotaation  was  next  to  impoeaible;  and 
war  with  "EnglanST  the  moat  lorbidduig  altem&tJTer 
was  that  towards  wHcH  events  and  the  temper  of 
the  people  tended.  H^adison  was  neither  strong  in 
initiative  nor  f  esriess  in  a  policy  once  established. 
He  was  safe  in  safe  times;  that  he  fell  upon  troublous 
times  was  a  misfortune  against  which  he  laboured 
with  all  the  energies  of  a  nature  not  forceful, 

Until  now  the  President  had  found  himself  invis- 
ibly hindered  both  in  his  cabinet  and  in  Congress, 
wlule  his  chief  dependence,  Qallatin,  at  the  head  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  was  opposed  by  active 
enemieB, — espeoiallT  by  Smithy  the  Secretary  of 
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State.  When  the  funily  controversy  got  too  weari- 
Bome,  Madiaon  came  to  dedsire  action.  He  most 
keep  the  mvaluahle  QaUatut  and  get  a  new  SecretarT' 
of  State.  Smith  wag  accordJnglT  regnired  to  resign. 
md  Monroe,  who  was  then  the  popular  goremorof 
Virginia^  waa  ind^sed  .$g  ..take  hie  pjlacei  In  ao  do- 
™f,  hft  put  aaide  his  old  rivalry  with  Madison,  aa  the 
MtTiatiom  «r)d  ^"'  "''TI  "f'^trona  natOTg  f''W""Tni«.4. 
By  this  jadicions  ohcaoe  Madison  created  a  more 
friendly  environment  for  hia  own  difficult  work,  re- 
taining his  tried  coadjutor  and  eecming  to  the  adinin- 
istration  Monroe's  considerable  talent  and  infloenoe. 

New  England  Federalism  bestirred  itself  in  the 
Spring  elections.  It  attacked  the  policy  of  the  ad' 
ministratioU)  eBpe<nalIy  as  it  was  shaped  in  the  new 
statute  which  threatened  England  and  annihilated 
conmierce.  Yet  in  Massachusetts,  in  spite  of  such 
influential  opposition,  the  Bepublicans  elected  their 
governor,  Elbiidge  Gerry;  and  also  a  legislature 
which,  in  the  couree  of  the  next  year,  did  some  re- 
markable party  work.  It  re-diatribnted  electoral 
districts  throughout  the  State  in  a  way  that  secured 
Bepnblican  majorities,  but  at  the  coat  of  county  lines. 
The  extraordinary  shape  of  one  of  these  new  districts 
in  Essex  Conn^  had  a  dragon-like  contour.  When 
Onbert  Stuart,  the  famous  painter,  marked  the 
strange  shape  apon  a  map,  he  aupplied  with  his  pencil 
a  head,  wings  and  claws,  aaying,  "That  will  do  for  a 
salamander."  TBetter  say  a  Gerrymander,"  ex- 
claimed a  Pederalist.  Thus  was  the  word  coined 
which  has  since  stood  for  any  arbitrary  arrangement 
of  the  political  divimona  of  a  State  which  gives  an  un- 
fair party  advantage. 

A  new  minister  came  over  from  George  m.,  but 
he  had  nothing  to  say  on  the  burning  question  of 
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repeal  He  was  anthoriBed  only  to  make  up  arrean 
of  redreBB.  The  old  CheBapeake  affair  wm  aattlffll 
on  ezBcUy  thel^mis  wliich  EraSiie  Mid  Madison  Jiad 
agreed  upon,  and  wlucH  tHe  rCngHili  mmiBtry  had 
then  tamed  doim.  This  redress  was  too  tardy  to 
create  any  spirit  of  reconcilement  among  the  Amer- 
icaa  people.  At  the  same  time  England,  in  an  in- 
consistent humour,  asked  the  plainly  impoesible;  let 
the  United  States,  a  neatral  nation,  open  to  her  all 
French  ports,  and  after  that  she  wonld  revoke  her 
Orders. 

Napoleon,  equally  strenuous  for  a  sharp  bargain, 
had  wanted  to  hear  the  act  of  Congress  before  releas- 
ing the  great  amount  of  American  property  sequest- 
ered by  his  oommand. 

The  exchange  of  shots  and  broadsides  by  the  Brit- 
ish Little  Belt  and  an  American  vessel,  the  Preaidmi, 
as  the  latter  was  cruising  off  Oape  Charles,  'was  an 
event  of  the  year.  Diplomatically,  it  was  allowed 
to  pass  as  an  accident,  but  it  was  such  an  one  as  can 
happen  only  in  inflamed  times.  That  the  advantage, 
and  possibly  some  blame,  was  with  the  American 
frigate,  did  none  the  leas  fire  anti-British  sentiment. 
It  was  obvious,  as  the  President  said^  that  such  an 
occurrence  was  not  unlikely  to  bring  on  repetitions. 

There  was  also  new  feeling  against  England 
prompted  by  the  Indian  uprisuig^under  the  crafty 
warrior  TecumselTin  the  TiHian  Territory.  The 
evidences  were  strong  that,  on  the  frontier,  the 
Indians  were  helped  to  the  ^ng*s  stores  and  were 
started  against  the  Americans.  lAfter  the  young  gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory,  William  Henry  Harrison,  had 
routed  the  red  men  on  the  Tippecanoe  river,  Tecum- 
Beh  crossed  the  border  to  join  the  Eing*s  service. 

The  twelfth  Congress  was  a  new  organism.    Fresh 
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blood  from  the  South  and  Sonthveat  had  vitalised 
it,  for  good  or  for  eviL  CooBerratiBm,  peace  and 
ectmomy  from  thiB  time  on  marked  only  Federalists 
and  old-fogy  Sepublicans.  The  w ar-hawka  were  now 
the^eaders,  and  those  who  would  not  be  lef t "Selmid 
nrost  follow  their  cry.  The  House  had  elected  for 
Speaker  a  new  member  from  Kentucky,  Henry  Clay, 
liiither  he  had  come  from  a  short  f«rm  in  the  Senate, 
the  oonstraint  of  whidi  he  had  been  glad  to  ex- 
change for  the  freedom  of  the  popular  branch.  Bnt 
while  a  new  and  yonng  Senator,  he  had  distingnished 
himself  by  fighting  the  national  bank  against  its  able 
defender,  Crawford.  His  fame  and  fascination 
gained  him  immediate  leadership  in  the  House, — an 
unprecedented  hononr.  With  hia  advent  hesitancy 
departed.  The  majority  of  the  repreaentativee  were 
ready  for  a  popular  leader  and  a  spirited  poUoy.  He . 
furnished  both.  It  seemed  a  case  of  the  man  and 
the  hour. 

It  was  a  CongrcsB  of  young  men.  They  had  swept 
the  country  at  the  election;  less  than  half  of  the 
eleventh  Congress  was  returned  to  the  twelfth. 
They  were  the  eons  superseding  the  fathers  and  push- 
ing aside  the  temporizers.  They  had  oome  in  to  ad- 
minister what  had  been  set  up  for  theio.  They  be- 
lieved in  a  number  of  things  which  had  not  been 
taught  as  democratic  doctrines, — standing  armies,  an 
increased  navy,  taxes,  protection,  and  war.  Thej 
had  no  disposition  to  wait  upon  European  grace  to 
get  commercial  rights.  Henry  Clay  represented 
them  perfectly.  He  was  idealised  young  America, 
and  so  remained  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  for  forty 
years. 

President  Madison's  message  was  not  designed  to 
check  the  warlike  disposition  of  Congress,  and  yet  it 
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WM  not  anihoritatiTB.  Uonzoe  sammariBad  it  aa 
meaning  "to  get  ready  to  fight,  and  to  fight  when  we 
were  ready."  TTuj^flflintwn  wiu|  ^j\  Vfnmi*  -"— 
for  not  going  to  war.  Wise  heads  saw  thifl  in  its 
^per  bignees.  War-hawks  let  the  problem  of  prep- 
aration fall  upon  the  Secretary  of  War,  Ghdlatin,  and 
were  not  happy  when  th^  had  to  listen  to  his  solid 
fignres. 

Clay  appointed  the  oonmiittees  with  reference  to 
war  measoree,  and  the  six  resolutions,  speedily  passed, 
had  in  view  the  creation  of  an  invading  army  to  con^ 
qner  Canada.  He  advocated  liberal  provision  for 
naval  as  well  as  military  equipment  Custom  duties, 
treasury  notes  and  loans  were  found  to  be  necessary 
accompaniments  of  a  bold  programme,  and  were  ao- 
cordingly  authorised.  In  many  of  these  bills  the 
advanced  Bepnblieans  were  aided  by  the  votes  of 
Federalists  whose  intent  was  to  embarrass  the  admin- 
istration. Moreover,  they  believed  that  to  hurry  on 
an  ill-ad^sed  conflict  with  England  was  the  only  way 
left  to  them  to  overthrow  the  Bepnblican  party. 
They  could  make  satisfactory  peace  with  their  old 
friend  when  these  brewers  of  mischief  had  been 
whipped  and  turned  out. 

liie  Executive  seemed  to  think  that  public  opinion 
was  still  wavering,  at  least  that  new  proof  of  Eng- 
land's nnfriendlinees  would  be  worth  considerable, — 
worth,  in  fact,  fifty  thousand  dollars.  For  that  was 
the  sum  which  Madison  paid  to  John  Henry,  an  Eng- 
lishman, for  documents  disclosing  a  British  intrigue 
to  encourage  a  separation  of  the  ^American  States. 
Henry  had  travelled  through  New  England  in  1808, 
and  had  sent  back  to  the  governor-general  of  Canada 
letters  reporting  the  excited  talk  wMch  then  ran  lugh 
am<mg  this  FedeiftUsts.    These  letters  were  no  more 
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than  gqmp,  no  hsoom  nor  facts  bedng  given.  Thsj 
were  indeed  proof  that  Henry  was  sent  to  Boston 
from  Canada  to  discover  signs  of  mntinj.  That  was 
realty  alL  Lord  LtTerpool  had  refnsed  to  pa^r  the 
huckster  one  ahilling,  but  he  found  good  market  for 
hia  wares  in  Washington. 

Uadison  had  thus  far  -trinuned  his  oourse  with 
some  skill  and  much  worthy  endeavoor.  He  had 
done  all  that  a  man  could  do  who  listened  to  manv 
Toioea,  bat  who  had  none  of  the  ioner  porpose  which 
can  give  the  find  order.  The  presidential  nomina* 
tion  was  again  at  hand.  Should  Hadison  succeed 
himself}  was  the  question  which  war-hawk  and 
moderate  BepnbHcans  alike  asked.  Was  he  for  -vni 
or  for  peace  I  The  story  is  that  Olay  and  his  :&iends 
dictated  terms  to  the  President,  offering  him  his 
nomination  in  the  caucus  for  a  determined  war  policy. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  this,  save  the  fact  that  Ma<^- 
8on  did  commit  himself  by  the  message  of  April  1, 
before  the  congressional  caucus  nominated  hun  for 
President  in  J^j,  This  is  not,  however,  proof  of 
positive  coercion.  It  seems  like  the  mastering  in- 
fluence of  a  bold  majority,  leading  him  and  his  cabi- 
net, because  there  must  be  a  leader. 

The  programme  which  Clay  proposed  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  which  the  President  by  a  confidential  mes- 
sage recommended  to  Congress,  was  to  declare  a 
temporary  embargo,  to  be  followed  by  a  declaration 
of  war.  The  bill  embodying  this  proposal  was  rushed 
through  both  Houses,  and  became  a  law  on  the  4th 
of  April,  1813.  The  embargo  was  to  last  for  ninety 
days.  In  spite  of  closed  doors,  the  news  of  a  new 
embargo  got  ont;  a  flying  express  was  sent  eastward, 
^e  post-riders  covered  the  distance  from  Washing- 
t(ai  to  SoaUmt  about  Ave  hundred  miles,  in  seventy- 
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BIX  hoGTB.  Great  shipmeats  were  made,  and  num^ 
■hips  were  eent  hnniedly  to  sea. 

It  was  daring  these  daja  of  eml}argo  that  the  Be- 
pnblioaa  caucus  in  Congress  renominated  Uadison 
for  president  end  named  Elbridge  Qerrj  for  Tioe- 
president,  George  Clinton  having  died. 

No  cheering  word  came  over  from  London.  Re- 
solves  to  repeal  the  Orders  in  Council  bad  been  voted 
down  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the  House  of 
ConunoDB.  Jonathan  Bossell,  the  American  charge 
in  Lond(m,  wrote:  "I  no  longer  entertain  a  hope 
that  we  can  honoorably  avoid  war." 

On  June  1  the  President  sent  his  secret  war  mes- 
sage to  the  Home.  Calhoun,  for  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Belations,  reported  in  favour  of  "an  im- 
mediate appeal  to  arms."  The  next  daj  the  act 
passed  by  seventy-nine  to  forty-nine.  It  was  stayed 
in  the  Senate  for  a  fortnight,  and  got  through  by  a 
majority  of  six.  Madison  signed  it  the  next  day,  and 
on  June  19  the  proclamation  was  issued  which  de- 
clared  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  its  de- 
peudenciea,  and  the  United  Statee  of  America. 

Five  days  after  the  United  States  had  declared  war, 
a  new  English  ministry,  urged  by  commercial  depres- 
sion and  tremendous  war  burdens,  took  a  step  towards 
amicable  adjustment.  British  Orders  wer^^  r^jippjtlfld. 
But  this  overture  came  too  late.  Armistice  uid  a 
treaty  were"  talked  of,  but  neitlier  side  seemed  able 
to  advance  nearer  to  what  was  so  desirable  for  both. 
BuBsell  foundthat  the  mimstTy  wouldnQ^jummse 
to  stop  impressment)  which  was  the  ^d  issue.  It 
now  became  the  one  on  which  the  war  was  waged. 
The  cry  of  the  enslaved  "tar"  was  a  human  note,  "It 
should  take  more  to  make  peace  than  pierait  war," 
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was  Jefferson's  comment,  "free  trade  and  sailors' 
rights"  e^msBad  the  sentiment  of  the  war. 

Hub  Congress  was  called  "the  immortal  twelfth." 
It  had  been  a  hold  assembly,  bearing  a  decided  stamp 
of  the  new  West.  Mr.  Clay's  brilliant  personality 
and  masterly  leadership  had  introdaced  a  new  ele- 
ment into  Congress.  Yet,  after  co]wdering  T&iDly 
ways  and  means  to  carry  on  the  war  which  it  had 
declared  began,  it  adjourned  without  providing  them. 
Its  leaders  had  been  re&olTtte  enough  in  pnahing  Madi- 
Bon  into  his  warlike  position,  but  there  they  seemed 
willing  to  leaTO  him. 

In  New  England  the  wniV  nf  tTiin  (Iftngrflaa  yg^ 
dfltestetL  iJellB  were  tnlled  and  flaya  put  «.t  half 
mast.  At  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  Dedham, 
Jefferson  was  toasted  as  Jeroboam,  who  made  Israel 
to  walk  in  sin;  Madison  as  Nadab,  the  eon  of  Jero- 
boam, who  walked  in  the  way  of  his  father  and  in  his 
sin.  The  ministers  were  alinost  a  unit  against  war. 
The  outrages  committed  at  Baltimore  against  a  Fed- 
eral newspaper,  now  were  foolishly  held  to  be  the 
work  of  tiie  administration.  Baltimore  was  called 
"Mob-Town,"  and  the  rioters,  "Madison's  Mob." 
RftnriATiftl  fftftlJTif;  yrafl  fltmngly  Hflvelnpfii^j  and  while 
ILe  Eastern  and  Northern  States  loathed  the  idea  of 
hostilities,  the  Southern  and  Western  States  were 
almost  imanimous  for  war.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
pacific  personal  influence,  even  Washington's  own, 
could  hare  dominated  public  opinion  in  its  four  quar- 
ters at  this  partioolar  time.  Certainly  Madison  made 
no  impression  upon  it. 

The  peace  party  held  back  the  Northeast  from  that 
active  preparation  which  was  now  every  State's 
simple  patriotic  duty.  But  conviction  baa  always 
been  the  only  stuff  out  of  which  New  Englanden 
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knew  how  to  make  patriotism;  and  in  this  case  th^ 
vere,  unhappily  for  a  strong  ptill  alL  together,  totally 
miconrinced. 

The  cry  of  the  war  promoters  had  heen,  "On  to 
Canada  I"  Hadison  had  written  withoat  faith  to 
Jefferson  of  this  project;  "To  enable  the  Exeontive 
to  st^  at  once  iato  Canada  they  hare  provided,  after 
two  months'  delay,  for  a  regular  force  requiring 
twelve  to  raise  it;  and  after  three  months,  for  a 
volunteer  force,  on  terms  not  likely  to  raise  it  at  all 
for  that  object."  Led  by  this  vagne  intention,  the 
first  move  made  with  the  raw,  half -equipped  recruits 
was  towards  the  long  frontier  line  stretclung  from 
Detroit  to  Lake  Champlain. 

This  extensive  work  called  for  a  large  and  stratepo 
plan.  Snt  there  was  none  such  forthooming  from 
the  war  department,  nor  from  the  few  trained  general 
officers.  These  men  were  mostly  soldiers  of  the 
Kevolntionary  War,  who  had  rehearsed  old  cam- 
paigns  for  thirty  years.  Daring  the  most  of  the  War 
of  1813-15  there  were  no  real  leaders  in  the  army. 
The  best  men  held  subordinate  offices  till  towards 
the  close  of  the  war.  There  was  little  practical  pre- 
paredness; there  was  lees  headwork.  General  Hull's 
premature  invasion  of  Upper  Canada  was  followed 
by  an  ignominious  collapse.  He  fell  hack  to  Detroit 
and  surrendered  without  firing  a  gun.  Then  came 
more  fiascos  on  the  Niagara  Lme.  In  fact,  the  land 
campaign  of  1812  proved  a  bitter  disappointment. 
There  had  heen  brave  talk,  backed  by  slight  prepara- 
tion, and  by  no  plan  for  vigorous  invasion. 

Unexpected  encouragement  came,  however, 
through  the  extraordinary  victories  of  the  navy. 
Eighteen  frigates,  corvettes,  brigs  and  schooners, 
with  <aie  hundred  and  seventy-six  gun-boats,  eom- 
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piieed  tlie  whole  naval  defense.    But  Bome  ci  the 

ships  were  finely  btiilt,  v^iile  all  were  manned  hy 
■eleot  captaioB  and  highly  trained  gunnen.  The 
Ajnerioan  captains  of  this  wit  were,  in  truth,  an 
unusual  set  of  men;  they  had  learned  their  profee- 
sion,  and  many  nimble  tricks  besides,  in  the  Tripolitan 
war  under  Preble,  who  was  the  father  of  the  Ameri- 
can navy.  As  to  the  men  behind  the  gnna, — Amer- 
icans hare  always  thought  it  worth  while  to  aim  if 
they  fired  a  gun,  and  in  all  their  naval  wars  they  have 
been  distinguished  for  marksmaDship;  goTemment 
might  be  niggardly,  bat  the  navy  has  found  a  ^ray 
to  get  powder  for  target  practice,  and  the  seamen 
have  had  cool  heads.  The  sailors  at  this  time,  no 
leas  than  the  captains,  were  picked  men.  The  great 
neutral  carrying  trade  of  the  few  years  past,  with 
la^e  wages,  had  attracted  a  matchless  body  of  sea- 
men. lUiey  now  took  up  the  national  defense  of  the 
coast,  from  Eastport  to  die  Ohesapeake,  with  alacrity 
of  spirit  and  precision  of  work. 

Uadiaon,  speaks  of  these  sea  snocessee  as  "our 
little  naval  triumphs."  But  that  waa  not  the  term 
which  history  was  to  apply  to  the  victories  of  the 
frigate  Cojistitution,  Oaptain  Hull,  over  the  frigate 
Overriert;  of  the  sloop  of  war  Wasp,  Captain  Jones, 
over  the  sloop  of  war  Frolic;  of  the  frigate  United 
States,  Captain  Decatur,  over  the  frigate  Macedon- 
ian; of  the  frigate  Constitution,  again,  over  the  frig- 
ate Java, — all  in  the  last  four  months  of  1812;  and 
of  Captain  Lawrence's  Hornet  over  the  brig  of  war 
Peaeoeh,  in  February,  1818.  The  people  were  sensi- 
ble of  the  magnitude  and  significance  of  these 
triumphs  over  the  great  sea  power,  and  testified  their 
enthusiasm  by  ovations  to  the  heroes.  Lady  Madi- 
son (aa  the  Fremdent's  wife  at  that  period  was  called). 
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af  a'ball  given 'in  honour  of  Captain  Hnll,  reoeired* 

amidst  excited  applatiae,  the  colours  of  the  captured 
Macedonian,  which  Decatur's  messenger  had  jiut 
brought  to  WaahiDgton  as  a  trophy  of  am>ther  vio- 
tory. 

Bnt  the  aatonishment  at  home  was  less  than  that 
in  Enghmd.  Her  undisputed  mastery  on  the  ocean 
had  been  challenged,  and  American  commerce  was 
avenged  on  the  highway  where  it  had  suffered. 

These  naval  baUles  were  simultaneons  with  Madi- 
son's stmggle  for  reSleotion.  Li  the  field  against 
him  was  DeWitt  Clinton,  also  a  Bepublican.  Clin- 
ton had  recentlj,  howeveT,  suited  his  prinoiplefi  to 
the  peace  Federalists  and  to  the  malcontents  of  his 
own  party,  and  thus  had  gained  his  nomination  by  a 
strong  coalition.  It  was  a  discreditable  conspiracy, 
which  disclosed  personal  ambition  in  its  bareness. 
The  young  New  York  politioian,  Martin  Van  Boren, 
managed  the  campaign  for  Clinton.  The  contest 
turned  oat  to  he  very  close.  The  North  was  almost 
solid  for  CUnton.  PennsylTania  gave  the  deeding 
rote  for  Madiaon  and  Qerry. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

IHB  OOHOLnSIOH  0»  THK  WAB  iKD  ITfl  OOH8BQUBNCM. 

It  was  Baid  by  eye-witnesses  of  President  Madi- 
aon'a  second  inauguratioQ  that  he  was  ttiinner  and 
p&ler  than  on  the  hopeful  day  four  yearB  before.  The 
year  of  war  with  England  had  left  its  mark  upon  his 
alight  phydque,  and  anxiety  over  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle  was  in  the  weak  voice  which  advocated  the 
vigoroits  pursuit  of  peace  through  conflict 

But  his  tactful  wife  was  at  his  dde,  courageous  and 
devoted.  James  Q.  Blaioe  says  in  his  letters  that 
"Mis.  Madison  saved  the  adnunistration  of  her  hus- 
band, held  him  back  from  the  extremes  of  Jefferson* 
ianism,  and  enabled  bim  to  escape  from  the  dilemma 
of  the  War  of  1812,  But  for  her  DeWitt  Clinton 
would  have  been  chosen  president  in  1812."  This 
is  a  large  tribute  to  pay  to  a  woman  whose  grasp  of 
politics  seems  to  have  been  confined  strictly  to  the 
personal  mde.  Her  good  nature  and  social  grace  won 
and  kept  friends  among  both  parties.  Her  influence 
was  pervasive  and  dominated  Washington  society. 
The  wives  of  all  the  public  men  doted  on  "Lady 
Dolly,"  and  sach  well-haaed  popularity  undoubtedly 
had  weight  in  preventing  her  husband's  defeat 

Washington  Irving,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  capital, 
in  1811,  when  but  a  young  man  of  letters^  wrote  of 
the  'T)lazing  splendour  of  Mrs.  Madison's  drawing- 
room"  ;  and  of  the  lady  herself:  '^Mxb.  Madiaon  is  a 
fine,  buxom  d&me,  who  has  a  smile  and  a  pleasant 
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vord  for  everybody."  He  further  lightly  Bays: 
"But  as  to  Jemmy  Madison, — ah  1  poor  Jemmy;  he  ia 
but  a  withered  little  apple-john."  Somewhat  later, 
in  writing  about  a  diplomatic  appointment,  he  bases 
his  hopes  of  securing  it  on  the  pretty  reason  that  Mrs. 
Madison  is  a  sworn  friend  of  his.  The  difference  in 
kind  is  conspicuous  between  this  queenly,  worldly 
Quaberees  of  the  South,  whose  reign  had  b^^n  early 
in  Jefferson's  administration,  and  ihat  of  her  predeces- 
sor from  the  North,  Abigail  Adams,  the  strenuous  and 
intellectual  Puritan.  Both  wives  belong  to  history 
as  keen  partisans  and  wise  counsellors. 

The  first  two  years  of  Madison's  second  administra- 
tion  were  to  continue  under  the  cloud  of  war,  with 
hopes  of  peace  breaking  through  now  and  again, 
until,  in  the  beginning  of  1815,  hells  and  cannon  pro- 
claimed them  a  reality.  It  was  altogether  a  dark 
season.  !Elvery  defeat  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  Ezec- 
utive,  and  successes  reflected  no  glory  upon  a  man 
whose  virtue  was  prudence,  but  who  had  been  dragged 
into  an  ill-timed  war. 

Congress  was  more  and  more  dominant.  The  Thir- 
teenth Congress  assembled  a  new  force  of  young  men 
to  join  Clay,  Calhoun,  Cheves  and  Grundy,  who  had 
led  the  Bepublicana  for  the  past  two  years. 

One  of  lie  new  accesaiona  to  Congress,  and  one  who 
also  showed  immediate  leadership,  was  a  moderate 
Federalist.  This  was  e  young  New  Hampshire 
fanner  and  lawyer  named  Daniel  Webster.  Anolter 
and  the  greatest  of  New  England  orators  had  come 
npon  the  stage.  Clay,  who  was  again  Speaker, 
recognised  the  new  genius  and  gave  Webster  a  place 
in  Calhoun's  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Ba»- 
aia  was  at  this  time  cultivating  the  art  of  peace- 
making.   The  American  government  immediately 
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raeponded  to  her  iMtx,  without  waiting  to  know  Eng- 
land's temper,  and  appointed  a  conuniaBion  to  go  to 
BoBsia.  The  British  were  at  the  same  time  tempt- 
ing the  New  England  States  by  offering  them 
BeveraDj  liccoieee  to  trade  with  the  Weet  Indies.  The 
government  was  obliged  to  decline,  with  warnings  of 
penalty,  these  distinguished  foreign  favoors  to  special 
Btates.  New  England  henelf,  however,  disliked  too 
tiioronghly  the  war  to  feel  resentment  at  anofferwhich 
promised  invidiona  commercial  adrantagce  to  herself. 
Above  all,  the  continued,  imperative  work  of  raising 
money  was  before  the  new  Congress.  Other  pro* 
viaiona  falling  far  short  of  meeting  the  year's  ex* 
penaes,  direct  taxes  and  internal  duties  were  ways  and 
means  which  now  it  had  unwillingly  to  revive. 

The  land  campaign  of  1813  opened  well.  Harri- 
son midertook  to  recover  Detroit  early  in  the  year. 
The  first  expedition  under  General  Winchester  ended, 
however,  in  the  disaster  and  massacre  at  the  Biver 
Batsin,  where  an  unconditional  surrender  to  the  Eng- 
lish was  followed*  by  the  barbarities  of  their  red  allies. 
But  Harrison,  now  major-general,  received  generous 
reinforcements  from  the  zealous  West,  and  regathered 
himself  for  the  summer  campaign.  In  this  he  was 
aided  by  Captain  Oliver  H.  Perry,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  which  had  been  built  on  Lake 
Erie.  On  this  lake  he  engaged  the  English  fleet 
under  Barclay,  a  Trafalgar  veteran.  Perry  made  a 
gallant  fight,  crossing  ^m  his  battered  flagship  to 
another  vessel,  and  at  last  winning  the  day  in  a  close 
encounter  of  eight  minutes.  Ejb  message  to  Harri- 
son was  the  famous  one:  '^e  have  met  the  enemy 
and  they  are  oura."  His  battle  flag  bore  the  dying 
Lawrence's  last  order,  "Don't  fpve  np  the  ship." 
This  was  a  new  sort  of  sea  victory  for  the  Amer- 
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icans — eqaadron  agaiiuit  eqnadroo.  Harrison  was 
now  able  to  ad^^nce  to  hie  original  undertaking,  that 
of  regaining  Miohigan.  The  Engliah,  whom  he  met 
pn  the  river  Thames,  did  not  Btand  before  hia  daflhing 
cavalry  charge.  Among  the  Tnrfifinii  who  fell,  after 
a  hand-to-hand  fight,  was  the  celebrated  chief, 
Tecumseh.  This  victory  rounded  np  a  campaign  of 
Bubstantial  resnlte;  all  that  Hull  had  lost  was  re- 
gained, and  a  conaidcrable  part  of  Upper  Canada  was 
ocouiHed> 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Niagara  frontier  the  conqneet  of  Canada  ad- 
vanc<^d  only  to  fall  back.  Major^neral  Dearborn 
was  a  worn-out  commander  and  unfit  to  lead  ofiensive 
warfare.     He  lost  every  point  almoet  as  soon  as  he  had 

C'  ted  it  Golden  opportunities  slipped  through  his 
ds.  Nor  was  there  a  better  state  of  aflairs  under 
General  Wilkinson  who  took  Dearborn's  conuoand  in 
the  sommer.  This  old  soldier,  also  in  bad  health  and 
with  a  reputation  sullied  in  Burr's  day,  brought  un- 
fortonato  rivalry  into  camp.  On  account  of  lack  of 
concert  with  General  Wade  Hampton,  his  descent  of 
the  St  Lawrence  stopped  short  of  Montreal,  though 
the  city  was  poorly  garrisoned  and  his  forces  were 
12,000,  all  told.  Jefferson  had  written:  "I  fear 
we  are  to  expect  reverses  until  we  can  find  out  who 
are  qualified  for  command,  and  until  theee  can  learn 
their  profession."  But  the  difficulty  was  to  find  out, 
and  for  Madison  even  more  to  turn  out  the  unqualified 
and  inefficient 

While  these  operations  on  the  northern  frontier 
were  in  progress,  startled  publio  attention  was  called 
to  the  far  south.  A  massacre  by  the  Creek  Indians 
at  the  American  Tort  Nims  made  the  siunmei  of  1818 
horribly  memorable.     This  peaoeable  tribe  had  been 
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fint  esdted  to  a  state  of  fanatidBm  \>j  Teenmseh, 
and  then  urged  on  to  an  npruiiig  by  English  and 
Bpanish  agents.  Foot  hundred  lef  ogees  perished  hj 
fire  or  tomahawk  in  the  stockade  fort  Anihrew 
Jackson,  the  oholerio  Tenneeseean,  hastened  with  his 
Toluttteers  to  meet  the  emboldened  Indisns.  B^re 
was  a  man  with  the  military  instinct.  He  knew  how 
to  originate,  how  to  execute  promptly,  and  how  to 
stick  to  his  task.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  a 
fighter  by  birth  and  by  hard  knocks  of  fortune.  The 
administration  was  not  concerned  to  put  him  forward, 
but  his  name  and  his  repute  for  daring  were  in  the 
mouths  of  a  noisy  constituency.  He  had  sooner  or 
later  to  be  recognised.  Particularly  was  this  the  case 
after  he  had  subjugated  the  Creeks  at  the  battle  of 
the  Horseshoe,  in  March,  1814.  He  vigorously  put 
an  end  not  only  to  ^ie  uprising  of  the  Creek  Indians, 
which  was  a  war  within  a  war,  bnt,  by  the  same 
stroke,  he  broke  the  power  <>f  the  red  man  in  his  native 
North  America. 

The  five  naval  duels,  each  one  of  which  was  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Americans,  w6re  followed,  in  Uiis  trying 
year,  by  defeat  in  the  sixth  of  these  celebrated  sea 
matches.  Captain' James  Lawrence,  lately  promoted 
for  his  work  in  South  American  waters,  lost  his  life 
and  his  ship^  the  unlucky  Chesapeake,  fighting  the 
Shannon  in  Massaohusetts  Bay.  The  British  chal- 
lenge, the  American  acceptance  in  spite  of  unreadi- 
ness and  mutiny,  the  close,  rakiog  fire,  the  lashing  of 
ships  and  the  swamiing  of  boarders,  Lawrence  expir- 
ing as  a  captive  on  the  way  to  Halifax,  and  hia 
hoDoured  burial  by  the  !E^glish,  make  up  as  stirring 
a  narrative  of  sea  heroism  as  .Anglo-Saxon  annals 
■flord. 

Indeed,  naval  affairs  had  now  a  sorry  aspect     Th« 
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large  ships  in  repair  docks  or  on  remote  duty,  three 
Mgatea  prisonere  by  tbe  EritiBh  blockade  off  New 
London  and  Norfolk,  and  nearly  every  brig  captured; 
snoli  was  the  predicament  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board. 
The  victorions  campaign  of  Harrison  and  Perry  stood 
out  alone  to  comfort  the  Americans  during  this 


Madison  had  been  quite  sanguine,  when  he  sent  his 
peace  commission  otct  to  Bnssia,  that  the  Czar  knew 
the  mind  of  both  parties,  and  he  reasonably  expected 
mediation  to  be  possible.  When  Gallatin  and  Bay- 
ard joined  John  Quincy  Adams  at  St.  Petersbarg, 
they  found  in  the  Czar's  chancellor  a  host  and  friend 
by  necessity,  but  he  could  only  tell  them  that  Eng- 
land had  refused  the  offer  which  their  own  country 
had  so  gladly  accepted.  He  indeed  presented  again 
his  services  to  the  English  ministry,  bat  they  were 
courteously  declined.  Discouraged,  the  commiBsion 
left  Busna  during  the  winter  of  1813-'14,  coming 
on  the  scene  of  Napoleon's  OTerwhelming  defeat 
They  then  learned  that  Lord  Csstlereagh  had  formally 
offered  to  negotiate  directly  with  the  United  States, 
and  that  President  Madison  had  accepted  the  pro- 
posal. Henry  Clay  and  Jonathan  Bnesell  were  aent 
to  join  them  on  the  new  commission. 

General  Wilkinson  renewed  the  attempt  to  conquer 
Canada,  in  the  spring  of  1814,  with  even  more  than 
his  former  inefficiency.  But  he  was  soon  relieved 
of  command.  Wade  Hampton  was  also  allowed  to 
resign.  Some  real  soldiers  succeeded  them.  One 
new  major-general,  George  Izard,  a  soldier  trained  in 
France,  was  set  to  operate  about  Lake  Champlain. 
Another,  Jacob  Brown,  was  home-made,  but  of  ex- 
cellent quality;  a  Quaker  farmer  beginning  the  war 
with  a  militia  general's  commission,  he  had  won  his 
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Iwigadier-generalcy  in  the  regular  army  for  the  brave 
defense  of  Sackett^s  Harbour;  and  now  he  was  pat  in 
full  cotnmand  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  Under  him 
were  rach  commandere  of  brigades  aa  Scott,  Qaines, 
and  lUpley.  The  army  itself  tad  been  made  over  by 
two  years  of  hard  training.  Bat  the  wasted  snmmers 
of  1812  and  ISIS,  when  England  had  been  content 
to  keep  the  defensive,  could  not  be  made  np  now. 
Ifapoleon  had  fallen,  and  there  was  instant  relief  to 
England  on  the  Continent.  ITow  she  had  veterans 
to  send  across  the  sea,  and  could  begin  a^preenve 
fighting. 

General  Brown  met  the  enemy  near  Niagara  Falls 
in  the  very  bloody  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  where  the 
field  was  left  to  the  Americans,  who  were,  however, 
tmable  to  keep  it  or  carry  off  the  gons.  Fort  Erie, 
on  the  Canadian  side,  which  had  been  captured  by  the 
Americans,  was  now  blown  up  and  deserted  aa  they 
withdrew  to  their  own  shore.  When  Brown  and  hia 
army  had  marched  to  the  western  end  of  Lake  On- 
tario, tiie  British  promptly  seized  Osw^o  at  the  east- 
em  eoid.  They  also  concentrated  land  and  naval 
forces  at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  light 
American  flotillB  gathered  on  the  Lake  met  the  invad- 
ing squadron  and  forced  a  snrrender  of  all  its  ships. 
Upon  this  defeat  of  its  navy  the  invading  army  dis- 
persed. Thns,  bononrB  on  and  aboat  the  fresh  water 
line  were  nearly  equal  when  summer  hoetilitiea 
stopped. 

Tlie  English  had  detennined  to  mark  the  campaign 
of  1814  by  a  serious  divernon  from  the  Canadian 
frontier  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  A  very  effective 
blockade  was  established.  Admiral  Cockbnm,  who 
had  done  paltry  pilfering  and  burning  through  in- 
s  iqwn  die  waterways  during  the  previona  sea- 
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son,  tras  again  about, — ^this  time  for  bigger  game. 
The  newa  of  the  blockade  and  further  eeriouB  intent 
on  the  part  of  the  English,  caused  some  nneasineat  at 
Washii^^n.  The  Chesapeake  was  meagrely  pro- 
tected. To  create  a  apeoial  defence  of  the  seat  of 
government  Gleneral  Winder  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  new  military  district  of  the  Potomac. 
He  had  a  handful  of  some  fire  hundred  regulars,  with 
a  considerable  show  of  militia.  The  Freeident  asked 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  FennaylTania  for  their 
qaotaa  of  militia. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  appearance  of  preparation, 
nothing  at  all  was  really  done.  Winder  either  held 
back,  or  was  held  back  by  the  hentation  of  his  sa- 
periois,  from  anything  seasonable  or  adequate.  Madi- 
son's unfitness  for  the  work  of  commiuiider-in-chief, 
which  was  plainly  felt  at  the  most  remote  battle- 
ground, was  painfully  endent  when  a  raid  threatened 
the  capital.  Armstrong,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
laughed  at  the  danger,  as  though  the  great  village 
was  charmed  and  state  papers  were  vandal  proof. 

Thus  it  was  that  when  an  August  day  brought  &e 
Qxpreea  telling  of  a  British  fleet  of  fif^  ships  and 
trmsports  off  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  th««  was 
frantic  activity  at  the  capital.  Admiral  Cockbum 
had  been  joined  by  (General  Boss,  who  had  come  from 
Bermuda  with  soldiers  fresh  from  Wellington's  wars. 
These  commanders  finally  decided  to  direct  their  first 
attack  upon  Washington  itself.  They  sailed  pest  the 
Potomac  and  up  the  Fatuxent  river,  as  far  as  posd- 
ble.  There  they  landed  a  force  of  4,fi00  trained  men 
and  began  a  quick  march  across  the  country. 

The  burning  of  Waahington  was  the  most  startling 
erent  of  the  war.  Yet  the  importance  is  eaedly  OTsr* 
eatimatodj  for  it  is  difficult  to  realise  what  a  poor  town 
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the  isolated  and  etrag^ing  capital  then  was,  and  that 
it  Iiad  no  great  ooimnonwe&lth  to  back  its  defence. 
Yet  it  was  bo  easily  taken  only  because  the  au- 
thorities were  incompetent  and  the  militia  nnreliable. 
The  whole  affair  was  discreditable  to  both  sides.  This 
is  the  stoiy  of  it. 

Commodore  Barney,  who  had  a  flotils  of  gonboata 
on  the  Patnxent  rirer,  blew  them  up  at  the  approach 
of  the  British  by  command  of  Secretary  Aimatroog, 
and  took  his  marincB  to  join  Winder's  land  force. 
Some  works  had  been  hastily  thrown  np  at  Bladens- 
boTg,  the  citizens  of  Washington  joining  in  the 
labour.  This  was  a  point  on  the  road  from  the  Brit- 
ish landing-i^ace  to  Washington.  Thither  General 
Wmder  and  hie  oonnseUors  harried  tiie  troops  frtan 
the  navy  yard  at  Washington,  npon  news  tlut  Boss 
was  marching.  When  i£e  meeting  ocenrred,  the 
helteivskelter  American  army  numbered  6,000,  in- 
oloding  regulars,  marines,  miJitia,  stra^leiB,  citizens, 
the  cabinet  and  President  Kadison.  It  is  almost 
enough  to  say  about  the  business  tiiat  the  ^itiah 
were  not  like  their  predecessora,  who  turned  and  fled 
item  the  "embattied  fanners"  at  Ooncord;  and  the 
Americans  had  little  resemblance  to  their  fathets  who 
held  Bunker  Hill  against  the  repeated  charges  of  the 
Britii^  infantry.  The  Americana  were  doomed  from 
the  outset.  Tbey  were  excited  incompetents,  from 
the  President  down,  not  from  lack  of  personal 
courage,  but  because  there  was  no  master  at  ^e  head 
and  no  training  in  the  ranks.  A  lieutenant  in  the 
yngliati  army,  named  Gleig  wrote  afterwards  a  story 
of  hw  campaign  as  "A  Bnbfiltem  in  America,''in  which 
he  describee  the  heterogeneous  force  thus:  "A  few 
companies  only,  perhaps  two  or  three  battalions,  weai^ 
ing  the   bine   jacket  which   the  Americans  have 
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IwiTOwed  from  the  French,  presented  some  appeu^ 
ance  of  regolar  troops.  The  rest  seemed  coontry* 
people,  who  would  have  been  much  more  sppropriate- 
\y  employed  in  attending  to  their  agricultural  occnpa^ 
tiona  t^qTi  in  standing  with  mnsketa  in  their  hands 
on  the  brow  of  a  bare  green  hjll."  When  things  were 
evidently  going  badly,  the  helpless  President  said  to 
Monroe  and  Armatrtmg,  "It  would  now  be  proper 
for  ns  to  retire  in  the  rear,  leaving  military  move- 
ments to  military  men."  Bnt  before  they  could  slip 
behind,  the  rout  had  become  pell-melL  lAjnateurs 
and  mUitia  were  alike  demoralised.  The  only  good 
fighting  done  was  by  Barney  and  his  marines;  though 
darted,  they  had  no  idea  of  quitting  hat  stood  four 
hundred  agunst  four  thousand,  maintaining  a  bit- 
ing fire  upon  the  invaders  nntil  flanked  and  torn  to 
pieces. 

In  the  meantime,  Washington,  left  to  the  care  of 
its  old  men,  clerks,  women  and  children,  had  been  a 
busy  scene  from  Sunday  till  Wednesday,  the  24th, 
when  the  sound  of  cannon  told  the  ci^  that  actual 
fighting  was  going  on  at  Bladensbnrg.  The  anxious 
hours  had  been  spent  in  packing  up  public  documents, 
securing  bank  specie,  and  fanuly  valuables.  It  is 
gratifying  to  come  here  upon  a  brave  lady  of  degree. 
Mis.  2{acUBon  became  her  position  and  fame  in  this 
Mneigency;  she  thought  of  her  husband's  safety 
before  her  own;  she  recognised  the  importance  of 
public  property  over  private.  She  has  left  a  vivid 
picture  of  those  days  in  a  diary  letter  to  her  sister. 
On  the  day  of  fiight,  she  tells  how  she  was  saving 
Gilbert  Stuart's  picture  of  General  Washington  by 
having  the  frame  broken  and  the  canvas  taken  out, 
because  there  was  no  time  to  unscrew  it  fnnn  the 
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wtJL  "It  is  done,"  aho  Bays,  *'and  the  precionfl  por- 
trait IB  placed  in  the  hands  of  two  geutlemeu  of  New 
York  for  safe  keeping."  She  preeaed  as  many  cabinet 
papers  into  trunks  as  to  fill  her  carriage.  "Our  pri- 
vate proper^  must  be  saorifioed,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
procure  wagons  for  its  transportation,"  ehe  also  wrote. 
This  lady,  who  knew  natimdly  the  grace  of  public 
service,  carried  with  her,  as  more  precious  than  her 
jewels,  the  original  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  ]jid&- 
pendenoe.  Although  her  husband  had  sent  her  re- 
peated warnings  from  the  battlefield,  she  refused  to 
separate  herself  further  from  him,  until  at  Lkst  Mi. 
Madison's  servant  galloped  up,  crying,  "Clear  outt 
dear  ont  1  General  Armstrong  has  ordered  a  retreat  1" 
and  even  then  she  had  almost  to  be  forced  into  a 
carriage.  She  drove  out  as  far  as  Georgetown,  then 
turned  about  and  came  back  to  the  capital  in  tune  to 
meet  her  husband  and  the  army  retreating  through 
the  city,  ^he  President  crossed  to  Yirginia,  while 
Urs.  Madison  went  to  stay  with  friends  beyond 
Georgetown. 

The  city  was  left  to  the  raiders,  who  encamped  near 
it  at  night-fall.  From  that  time  on  the  proprietiea 
of  war  did  not  restrain  them.  Itoas  and  Cockbum 
headed  the  troops  that  fired  the  Capitol;  they  ran- 
sacked the  White  House,  and  then,  the  fumitura 
being  piled  up  in  the  drawing-room,  set  fire  to  it  by  a 
live  coal  brought  from  a  near  tavern.  Next  the 
Treasury  building  was  lighted.  The  confiagrationa 
then  illumined  the  night  until  a  fierce  thunder-storm 
checked  the  fiamcs.  The  next  morning  saw  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  of  War  smoking  in  ruins  also. 
During  that  day  a  still  more  terrific  storm  burst  over 
the  city, — an  uprooting  cyclone  which  produced  a 
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BUigular  feeling  of  panic  among  the  British,  and 
Beemed  to  determine  them  to  get  back  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  their  transports. 

The  loss  of  public  records  was  of  oonise  irreparable. 
The  destraction  of  tibe  aavj  yard,  began  by  the 
Americans  and  finished  by  the  British,  was  another 
h\aw.  A  British  fleet  at  the  same  time  came  np  the 
Potomac  and  attacked  Fort  Washington,  capturing 
the  vessela  in  the  river  and  imposing  terms  apon 
Alexandria.  These  were  disgraceful  disasters  wHch 
were  mitigated  only  by  the  English  remise  at  Balti- 
more and  the  American  sucoesses  on  Iske  Champlain 
soon  after.  The  death  of  Boss  and  the  final  departure 
of  the  troops  for  Jamaica  relieved  the  harassed  shores 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

When  Congress  met  in  the  autumn,  the  administta- 
tion  WHS  very  much  embarrassed  both  tor  men  and 
money  to  carry  on  the  war  into  another  year;  the 
country  at  large  was  depicesed,  and  beneath  this 
natural  feeling  there  was  also  sectional  disaffeotion 
which  menaced  the  Union  itself.  The  prominent 
Federalista  in  the  East  had  assumed  leadership  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  They  had  many  wrongs 
stored  up  since  1801  against  the  Bepublican  ad- 
ministration, and  they  were  not  slow  to  bring  them 
forward  in  this  dark  hour  of  a  contest  which  they 
difibeheved  in.  IMadison  wrote  to  Governor  Nicholas 
of  Vi^nia  his  opinion  of  New  England  in  langnage 
not  exactly  temperate.  He  said  that  "the  greater 
part  of  the  people  in  that  quarter  have  been  brought 
by  their  priests  under  a  deliision  scarcely  exceeded  by 
that  recorded  in  the  period  of  witchmiftj  and  the 
leaders  themselves  are  daily  becoming  more  desperate 
in  the  nse  they  make  of  it." 

The  senate  of  Massachusetts  now  expressed  itself. 
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It  recommended  that  ite  govemor  should  aak  the  other 
New  England  States  to  join  in  a  delegate  convention 
to  eonrider  their  relation  to  the  general  government 
and  its  present  coarse.  The  resnlt  of  this  call  was 
that  thiee  States, — ^Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Bhode  Island — appointed  twenty-three  del^atee  to 
represent  them.  This  ill-etarred  assemUage  was 
tnown  as  the  Hartford  Convention  of  December, 
1814.  There,  for  three  weeks.  Eastern  grievances 
were  discusaed  in  secrecy. 

The  reBulting  report  which  each  delegation  pre- 
sented to  its  own  State  was  called  treaeonaUe  by  the 
administration  party;  while  the  hot-headed  dia- 
nniomBta  found  it  inefFectnal.  It  has  remained  a 
matter  for  discussion  ever  since.  One  point  is  un- 
contested,— ^that  it  was  untimely  and  proved  destmc- 
tive  to  the  Federalista.  Dissolution  of  the  Union  had 
been  conaidered  by  their  representative  men,  and 
henceforth  nothing  could  pry  suspicion  of  that  party 
out  of  the  brain  of  any  staunch  unionist  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  report,  commisaioners  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  were  appointed  to  set  out  for  Wash- 
ington, and  there  to  urge  the  recommeudationB  of  the 
convention  upon  tlie  government  of  the  United 
States.  They  arrived  at  the  capital  just  as  news  of 
the  battle  of  New  Oileana  was  received.  Shortly 
afterwards  came  the  still  more  joyful  tidings  that 
peace  had  been  agreed  upon  at  Ghent.  Their  mia- 
sion  vras  derided,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  them 
but  to  turn  back  and  accept,  with  the  peace,  their  loss 
of  power. 

The  battle  of  New  Orleans  was  the  climax  of  the 
war.  The  British  campaign  of  1814  had  been 
planned  for  a  final  strike  at  the  mouths  of  the  Missis- 
aippi.     The  Niagara,  the   St.   Lawrence,   and  the 
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Atlautio  coast  had  not  received  sncli  Berions  Eagluh 
attention  as  waa  now  concentrated  on  the  expedition 
which,  making  its  rendezvouB  at  Bermuda,  hastened 
to  surprise  the  Spanish-French  oitj.  Its  defence,  as 
an  American  military  outpost  was  entirely  inadequate. 
But  President  Madison  and  Monroe,  his  new  Secre- 
tary of  War,  were  now  wide  awake  to  the  operations 
of  the  fleet  which  had  bo  recently  qoitted  their  neigh- 
bourhood. It  had  worked  ruin  on  Washington;  it 
had  been  repelled  at  Baltimore;  it  might  now  get  ita 
deserts  on  the  distant  bayous  of  the  Qt\M  of  Mexico. 
M&dison  knew  that  while  he  had  been  weak  at  home, 
he  had  a  strong  arm  in  General  Jackson  to  put  forth 
in  the  Southwest.  The  urgency  of  his  messages  to 
Jackson  was  supplemented  witii  spirited  aid.  He 
warned  Jackson  that  the  enemy  would  surely  attack 
New  Orleans.  He  ordered  the  troops  from  Kentuc^, 
Tennessee,  and  Georgia  t»  march  to  the  Gulf.  He 
hacked  his  orders  with  generous  suppHea  of  money. 
But  the  elate  general  was  ready  to  work  miradea 
unaided  by  absent  superiora.  He  had  cowed  a  fierce 
Indian  uprising,  and  he  had  just  stormed  the  English 
at  Pensacola.  With  no  failure  behind  him,  and  faith 
in  himself,  he  hastened  to  intrench  his  heterogeneous 
army  before  New  Orleans.  In  the  final  engagement 
of  January  8, 1816,  called  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans, 
his  long  line  of  defence,  along  the  ditch  he  had  dug 
from  the  river  to  the  woods,  was  composed  of  regulars, 
sailors,  Creoles,  Baratarian  pirates,  free  negroes,  San 
Domingons,  IVench  soldiers,  Tennesseeans  in  brown 
homespun  himting  shirts,  and  Kentucl^  riflemen. 
This  was  not  a  pretty  army,  but  they  were  Bnre 


It  was  far,  however,  from  an  equal  match;  for, 
while  this  novel  army  numbered  5,000,  tliEe  British, 
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who  liad  come  in  fifty  large  sliipa,  had  landed  10,000 
Teterans  to  meet  them.  There  were  two  confident 
advance  and  two  paralyamg  repalees,  in  which  the 
British  lost  2,000  men,  among  them  many  o£Bcer8. 
Oeneral  Fakenham  himself,  the  hero  of  Salamanca, 
waa  among  the  fallen.  Jackson  lost  bnt  63  of  his 
men.  Monroe's  despatch  reads:  "HiBtoi7  records 
no  example  of  so  glorious  a  victory  obtained  with  so 
little  bloodshed  on  the  part  of  the  victorious." 

The  English  were  too  thoroughly  beaten  to  resume 
their  attat^  and  the  Americans  did  not  hinder  their 
withdrawal.  The  departing  fleet  captured  Fort 
Bowyer  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay,  two  days 
before  the  news  of  peace  arrived. 

Thifl  battle  of  New  Orleans  occurred  after  the 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  at  Ghent,  but  before 
the  news  had  reached  the  American  shore.  It  was  of 
conrse  not  determining  in  obtaining  peace,  and  had  no 
inflnence  upon  the  treaty  stipulations.  Had  it 
marked  the  summer  of  1814,  it  is  possible  that  thd 
American  commissioneis  at  Ghent  might  have  main- 
tained the  sailors'  rights  as  a  sine  quA  non. 

While  war  had  not  slackened  in  the  New  "World, 
in  Ghent  five  Americans  and  tbree  Englishmen  had 
for  months  been  trying  to  arrange  n  peace.  They 
b^an  to  negotiate  early  in  August,  and  kept  steadily 
at  it  until  Christmas  Eve,  when  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
■was  signed.  This  treaty  was  remarkable  for  the  snb- 
jecta  which  it  avoided.  It  mentioned  neither 
blockades  nor  impressment^  the  intolerable  wrongs 
which  drove  the  St&iea  into  the  second  war  of  inde- 
pendence. On  thia  account  the  war  Has  by  some 
been  called  a  failure.  The  fact  that  American  ships 
and  sailora  have  since  then  been  respected  abroad  is 
the  condusive  demonstratiou  that  the  underlying 
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object  of  the  war  was  gained.  Sure  of  their  coim- 
try'a  accruing  strengtlL,  and  trofiting  to  its  eSeotual 
influence  in  the  future,  the  Americans  were  content 
to  leave  ont  some  things  thej  had  at  firBt  demanded, 
therein  showing  a  hige  fashion  of  diplomacy. 
BeeideB,  the  English  gave  up  almost  every  one  of  their 
first  claims,  actually,  &a  well  aa  in  treaty  etipnlaticaiB. 
Their  commismoners  demanded  great  concessions,  and 
asserted  that  they  wonld  not  make  peace  nnleee  they 
obtained  them.  Clay  declared  that  it  was  a  game  of 
brag,  and  was  stimnlated  to  high  talk  himself  in 
order  to  match  them.  But  the  downright  Adams  and 
ChJlatin  met  their  opponents  with  prindplee,  and 
doggedly  won  point  after  point. 

The  English  conunissionera  were  really  inferior  to 
those  on  the  American  side  in  personal  points;  but 
though  weak  in  ability  they  were  strong  in  ezcesfflTe 
demaiidB.  Th^  wantpd  an  TnfliaTt  territory  sliced 
off  from  the  TTnited  States,  to  he  forever  a  barrier 
between  it  and  the  poBseeeions  of  C^reat  Britain;  they 
wanted  the  boundary  line  between  Oanada  and  ihe 
United  States  revised,  so  that  they  should  have  apiese 
of  Maine  and  a  new  line  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Missisdppi.  Thej  wanted  the  United  States  to  dia* 
arm  on  the  gjeat  lakes  anf'tTieir  rivere,"  wEle.lSeat 
Britain  was  to  be  allowed  to  teepTier  amps  and  forts; 
they  intended  to  keep  what  they  had  got  in  the  Pas- 
samaquoddy  Bay;  and  they  asked  the_iaifiricaaa  to 
gtop.fiahing  in  British  wftters.  These  demands  called 
forth  an  answer  Iramed  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  the 
"sifting,  erasing,  patching  and  amending"  htaitg  done 
by  the  whole  commission  in  a  paper  of  hi^  ranL 
They  refused  flatly  to  consider  such  terms,  and  at 
once  sent  deepatohes  home.     Congress  was  aittiiig 
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when  the  papers  arrived.  The  Honae  ordered  ten 
thousand  copies  printed  and  given  to  the  public.  The 
Beneation  was  prodigious.  The  American  people  were 
not  willing  to  pay  that  price  for  peace.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  Ebiglish  had  withdrawn  from  their 
ultimata;  the  demands  for  an  Indian  territoi7  and 
for  gopremacy  on  the  lakes  were  dropped  entirely, 
and  at  last  they  agreed  that  the  territoiy  of  each 
nation  should  remain  intact,  aa  before  the  war.  On 
this  point  Wellington  was  very  frank  to  the  English 
ministry:  "Tou  have  won  nothing  yet  in  the  Amer- 
ican war  which  gives  yon  tiie  right  to  demand  on 
principle,  a  territorial  concession,"  was  his  advice. 
Upon  agreement,  rights  of  Newfoundland  &heries 
and  of  the  "MlaaiBaippt  were  points  omitted.  Thus, 
by  mutual  concessions  and  omissions,  a  treaty  was 
executed  which  brought  the  peace. 

The  announcement  of  the  treaty  in  America,  made 
in  February,  1815,  was  received  with  universal  wel- 
come; the  administration,  the  war-hawks,  and  the 
Federalists  rejoiced  together. 

The  last  two  years  of  Madison's  presidency  were 
bright  in  contrast  with  thoee  preceding.  The  happy 
peace  put  an  end  to  general  bickering.  Forgetting 
and  forgiving  came  easily  as  the  people  went  about 
their  renewed  business  interests.  The  country  was 
not  impoveriahed  or  wasted  by  the  long  war;  less  than 
sizteen  hundred  men  had  been  killed  in  the  three 
years;  and  no  rich  town  or  repon  had  lieen  plundered. 
Tet  the  strain  had  been  long  and  tense;  the  relief 
was  correspondingly  grateful.  The  young  and 
buoyant  nation  felt  that  all  fetters  were  at  last  re- 
moved. The  war  had  not  heen  wHoBy  creditable, 
bat  when  ended,  it  unqnestionably  meant  that  Enp 
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land  and  France  could  never  again  treat  America 
as  natural  prey.  She  was  proven  capable  of  self- 
defence. 

Historically  these  years,  whicli  brought  restoration 
to  the  spirit  of  the  President,  as  well  as  activity  to 
trade,  are  not  widely  interesting.  Domeatic  questions 
engrossed  the  attention  of  Congress.  ^Finances  were 
grown  desperate,  for  public  credit  had  gone  very  low; 
specie  payments  were  suspended;  the  precious  metals 
were  housed,  and  an  uncontrollable  paper  currency 
demoralised  hnsineBs.  With  these  difficulties  Madi- 
son and  his  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Dallas, 
grappled.  The  latter  proposed  to  reyive^the.  ^cUs- 
caided  !Rational  Sank,  and  through  it  to  restore  na- 
fional  credit  and  specie  payments.  Calhoun  pleaded 
for  it  in  the  House;  and  Clay,  who  had  been  bent 
upon  its  deetmction  in  1811,  came  down  to  the  floor 
from  his  Speaker's  chair  to  give  his  reasons  for  now 
supporting  it,  accepting  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
for  the  B^e  of  the  present  interests  of  the  country. 
Webster  was  one  who  opposed  the  bill.  But  the 
Fourteenth  Congress,  Bepublicans  and  Federalists, 
voted  a  charter  to  the  new  institution  for  twenty-one 
years;  and  the  financial  disease  of  the  country  was 
too  acute  for  iMiidieon,  in  spite  of  his  previous  convic- 
tion that  it  was  unconstitutional,  to  oppose  the  remedy 
which  the  leaders  agreed  upon.  The  new  Bank  was 
modelled  after  HamHton's,  but  gave  greater  power 
and  privilege  to  the  government.  Resumption  by  the 
national  treasury  followed,  in  1817,  and  !Madison 
had  the  immense  satisfaction  of  seeing  public  credit 
restored  before  he  quitted  office. 

With  peace  oame  a  peace  footing  for  the  War  De- 
partment Only  ton  tiousand  men  were  retained  in 
the   army.     The   President  appointed   two  major- 
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generals,  Jacob  Brovn  and  Andrew  Jackson.  The 
navy  waa  not  reduced,  bat  furUier  improvement  was 
provided.  The  small  Teeselfi  of  this  period  were 
beautifully  and  injj^enioufily  built,  the  despairing 
admiration  of  the  British;  but  the  ezperimenta  of 
Kobert  Fulton  did  not  begin  to  revolutioniBe  the  navy 
until  long  after  this  war  had  doeed. 

Indeed,  the  navy  was  at  once  to  undertake  new 
exploits.  An  American  vessel  having  suffered  from 
Algerine  pirates  during  the  war,  Madison,  after  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  had  been  ratified,  asked  that  a  new 
war  be  declared  against  Algiera.  Congress  so  de- 
clared, and  Commodore  Decatnr  was  sent  with  a  large 
squadron  to  punish  the  navy  of  the  Dey,  and  make 
hiTu  listen  to  civilised  terms.  This  was  a  spirited 
little  war,  end  its  single  campaign  was  accomplished 
with  despatch.  The  Algerian  cruisers  were  captured ; 
and  then,  before  Alters,  on  t^e  deck  of  his  fiag-ship, 
Decatur  dictated  a  peace  to  the  Dey.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  and  took  account 
from  the  Bey  and  the  Bashaw  for  certain  help  they 
had  given  to  the  British.  The  leeult  of  this  vigonr 
was  that  North  African  {oraoy  was  abolished  for  all 
time. 

The  war  taxes  for  internal  revenue  were  naturally 
obsoxions  to  Demooratio  doctrine,  and  had  to  he  re- 
duced as  soon  as  possible.  The  deficit  thus  produced 
was  made  up  by  increased  cnstom  duties,  which 
virtually  assumed  the  form  of  protection  for  domestic 
manufactures.  This  new  and  widespread  interest  had 
lately  appeared,  to  rival  commerce  in  the  East  and 
agriculture  in  the  South.  The  tariff  for  its  protection 
began  to  be  an  agitatii^  theme. 

Xhfi-elosepf  th^war  seemed  to  complete  the  doom 
of  the  Federal  party.     It^ad^BaaeJ  ite  hopes  on  the 
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expected  failore  of  its  own  goTenunent;  it  had  beeffl 
sectional  and  dialojally  threatening.  It  was  now 
stranded  by  the  strong  sweep  of  national  Bpirit.  There 
waa  praoticallj  one  party  of  sanguine  people.  This 
tmanimitj  of  feeling  gave  a  peaceful  ending  to  the 
last  Congress  oonvened  under  Madison,  and  continued 
what  has  been  termed  the  Viiginia  "dynaety"  in  the 
very  popular  election  of  Monroe.  Daniel  Tompkins, 
governor  of  New  York,  was  elected  vice-president. 

There  is  a  feeling  among  historical  students  of 
Federalist  leaning  that  Madison  lacked  political  couiv 
age,  and  that  he  was  much  beyond  his  depth  in  the 
War  of  1812,  which,  it  is  asserted,  at  the  same  time 
his  presidential  ambition  had  precipitated.  It  is  easy 
tg.aee  Jhat  he  was  not  naturally  a  .Tifff  ^"^  iwrnKntj 
and  that  his  traimng  was^egislative.  Tet  he  was  the 
choice  of  ^e  people  for  executive  responsibilitry,  and 
the  eme^encies  of  the  time  were  such  as  to  cause 
elmoBt  every  stateranan  to  trim  his  theories.  That  a 
theoretical  personal  opinion  should  be  proof  against 
the  aif^nment  of  events  is  only  an  assumption;  really, 
nothing  is  more  illogical.  If  Madison  did  not  fear- 
lessly break  poUtical  entanglements,  he  certainly 
never  wove  them,  nor  is  it  likely  that  he  ever  meant 
to  be  less  than  an  honestly  ambitions  man. 

Like  Jefferson,  Madison  passed  many  years  in 
happy  retirement  At  his  home,  Montpdilier,he  ob- 
served, corresponded,  and  contribnted  to  the  historical 
record  of  his  times.  He  was  fond  of  recalling  the 
earher  period  of  the  Republic,  and  he  looked  forward 
to  its  future  with  anticipation.  That  time  of  stress, 
however,  when  the  burden  of  war  was  upon  him,  he 
was  reluctant  to  remember.  He  was  an  invariably 
kind  master,  and  conaideTed  ansdonsly  the  problem  of 
alavery  in  the  fatote.    He  was  interested  in  tho 
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young  temperance  moyement,  and  was  himself  very 
aletemiona.  He  held  Jefferson's  lofty  idea  of  the 
object  of  democracy,  to  secure  the  rights  and  improve 
the  condition  of  each  individual.  He  was  always  in- 
terested in  education,  being  for  many  years  devoted 
to  the  interesta  of  the  TTniversity  of  Virpnia.  He 
believed  in  the  capacity  of  the  female  mind,  and 
conseqaentty  in  its  right  to  the  highest  education.  If 
he  had  had  less  personal  ambition,  or  perhaps  lived 
in  another  day,  he  would  have  been  a  philanthropist 
or  a  reformer.  TTin  intelligent  slave,  Paul  Jennings, 
says  of  him,  "Mr.  Madison,  I  tl^'n^^j  was  one  of  the 
beet  men  I  ever  knew." 
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PRESIDENT  JAMES  MONBOE. 

(two  ADMnOBTaATIOITS,   1817-1825.) 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TEX  LAST  07  THZ  TIBGmiA  JJJTB. 

Jahea  MonsoE  became  the  fifth  president  of  the 
tJnited  States.  He  -was  the  fourth  and  last  to  be 
choeen  frton  the  State  of  Virginia.  His  two  pre- 
deceaeors  had  carried  the  country  and  the  Republican 
party  through  the  strain  of  war  and  through  the  rival- 
ries of  England  and  France.  He  was  to  enjoy,  during 
his  own  administrations  following,  a  distingoiflbed  era 
of  peace  and  good  times.  He  lacked  but  a  year  of 
sirt^  when  he  took  this  high  and  last  ofBce  of  a  life 
nearly  all  of  which,  since  he  entered  the  Continental 
army  at  eighteen,  had  been  a  public  career. 

The  yoni^  collegian  who  quitted  his  studies  at 
William  and  Hary  to  be  a  soldier,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  American  Revolution,  was  well-bom  and,  like 
most  Virginia  youth,  bred  from  boyhood  to  the  love 
of  oivil  Hber^.  At  the  £rst  call  of  the  Colonies 
more  than  twenty-five  students  from  this  college 
volunteered  to  fight;  among  them  were  John  Mar- 
shall and  James  Monroe,  the  future  great  Chief 
Justice  and  the  future  Ciuef  Magistrate  of  the  new 
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Bepublic.  The  Monroe  family  had  been  settled  in 
Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  for  about  a  century 
when  tbifl  eon  was  bom.  They  were  Scotch  oava- 
bere,  descended,  so  says  the  faniily  tradition,  from 
Hector  Monroe,  an  officer  of  Charles  I.  The  father 
of  the  President  was  Spence  Monroe,  and  his  mother 
was  Eliza  Jones,  of  a  family  also  conspicuous  in  the 
Old  Dominion.  The  Monroes  were  neighbours  to 
the  Washingtons,  the  Lees  and  the  Madisons,  and 
with  them  had  passed  through  the  early  throes  of 
rebellion,  caused  by  the  Stamp  Act,  while  Jamee  was 
a  boy. 

The  youthful  cadet  entered  the  army  at  Waah- 
iogton's  headquarters  as  Lieutenant  Monroe  of  the 
Thipd  Virginia  Repment.  He  was  in  the  campaign 
on  the  Hudson,  fighting  with  the  troops  at  Haarlem 
and  at  White  Plains.  In  the  attack  on  Trenton,  he 
and  Captain  William  Washington  led  successfully 
the  advance  guard,  driving  back  the  British,  captur- 
ing some  artillery,  and  getting  each  an  honourable 
wound.  Monroe  was  aide  to  Lord  Stirling  in  the  fol- 
lowing campaigns  of  1Y7Y-'Y8,  with  the  rank  of 
major,  serving  very  creditably  in  the  battles  of 
Erandywine,  Qermantown  and  Monmouth.  But 
this  ruik  cost  him  his  place  in  the  regular  line;  and 
with  chagrin  he  found  himself  out  of  the  army  as  a 
commissioned  officer.  The  disappointed  aspirant  had 
early  in  life  high  friends  to  smooth  his  way  and  soothe 
his  feelings.  'A  young  man  in  whom  Washington, 
Lord  Stirling  and  Gkivemor  Jefferson  were  person- 
ally interested  must  have  possessed  decidedly  those 
qualities  that  endear  youth  to  men  of  maturity.  In 
time  Jefferson  was  able  to  send  hiTn  as  military  com- 
missioner to  the  Southern  army;  thus  he  became  a 
lieutemtnt^ioloDel,  and  was,  in  all  the  subsequent 
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years,  until  attaining  to  the  presidency,  called 
Colonel  Monroe.  When  again  suffering  from  inao- 
tivity,  he  placed  himself  -wholly  under  the  patronage 
of  GoremoT  Jefferson,  renewing  acquaintance  with 
books  and  beginning  to  stndy  law  under  his  guidance. 
At  this  time  he  wrote,  "I  submitted  the  direction  of 
mj  time  and  plan  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Jefferson,  one  of 
our  wisest  and  most  virtuoua  republicans;  and  aided 
by  hifl  advice,  I  have  hitherto,  of  late,  lived." 

Military  life  was  naturally  followed  by  civU  service 
in  Revolntionaiy  days,  especially  in  that  home  of 
ambition,  Virginia;  and  Monroe,  not  lacking  friends 
and  influence,  found  the  step  easy.  He  was  chosen 
to  the  assembly  of  his  State  when  but  a  little  past  his 
majority;  he  became  a  member  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil; and  from  these  State  affairs,  he  passed  at  once  to 
a  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress  of  1783,  just  as 
the  first  peace  with  England  was  concluded. 

As  a  member  of  three  successive  Congreasefl, 
Monroe  shared  in  the  apprehensions  of  that  gloon^ 
period;  but  he  threw  himself  zealously  and  promi- 
nently into  the  discussions  which  absorbed  Congreea, 
and  statesmen  outside  that  body,  in  the  interests  of 
the  preservation  of  the  Union.  He  correqtonded 
with  Jefferson,  who  soon  went  to  France,  and  with 
Madison,  who  was  at  home.  All  ike  large  questions 
of  those  difficult  days  pressed  upon  him  anxiously, 
and  he  found  help  in  the  intiinato  letters  of  older  and 
wiser  friends.  He  was  a  conspicuous  advocate  of  the 
exteoaiop.  of  the  power8_ol.UppgreBB^and  his  motion 
to  give  that  body  authority  to  regulate"  trade  between 
the  States  was  a  first  step  towards  the  Annapolis  con- 

Vflntinn  a-nii  the  frftjpiTip;  ni  B  n^w  rionBtitUtlOn.       HJa 

inTSresTTnThe  Northwest  territory  was  as  great  as 
Jefferson's.     He  was  of  the  co^iTnittJw  tn  hand  ftyy 
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thoee  far  p^ieeeioiifl  of  Virginia  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernmept.  Hia  travels  away  from  "the  Atlantic  part 
of  the  world"  were,  for  thoee  days,  extended;  and 
this  first-hand  acquaintance  with  his  own  land  in  his 
early  life  influenced  deeply  his  future  ref^rd  for  her 
teiritorial  rights,  expansion  and  development.  He 
was  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  must  never  be  yielded  to  Spanish  or 
to  other  foreign  claims. 

Wlien  the  Virginia  convention  met  in  1788,  to 
ratify  the  Constitution,  Uonroe  was  one  of  ita  mem- 
bers. He  stood,  however,  with  Patrick  Henry  in 
oppOBition  to  the  supporters,  Madison,  Marshall  and 
Buidolph.  In  Ijin  Hpeechea  he  argued  that  the  Con- 
Btitution  provided  no  adequate  checka  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  power:  that  there  would  be^ conflict_bet5Efien 

IfataO"ft^am*  S*'-"*"-"  »nt*'(fritrY;  fn'J  thaf  thp  pTnai<1nnt 

mifi[ht  eni<fv  flnfTlwai  TflMlfifiijiinn.  He  maintained  IHat 
the  great  territory  of  the  Mississippi  could  not  be 
controlled  after  the  plan  of  the  Constitution. 

This  position,  which  antagonised  the  work  his 
friend  Madison  had  done,  both  in  the  convention  and 
through  his  master  efforts  in  that  great  expository 
book,  The  Federalist,  did  not  prevent  Monroe  from 
being  an  early  choice  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
to  represent  her  in  the  new  Senate.  There  he  sat 
daring  the  first  administration  of  Washington,  and 
until  the  President  sent  him  over  to  France,  to  meet 
his  second  disappointment  and  first  serious  check. 
This  appointment  must  surely  have  been  a  surprise 
to  the  senator  who  had  for  four  years  perastently 
opposed  all  the  important  measures  of  the  adminia- 
tration.  He  believed  in  none  of  Hamilton's  financial 
plans,  and  was  not  always  a  courteous  objector. 
Washington  gave  him  this  mark  of  distinguisbment, 
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according  to  Ms  own  fixed  purpose  to  follow  the  lead 
o£  confidence  rather  than  that  of  suqiicion  and  ad- 
miniBtratire  sensitiTeness.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  a  man  of  Monroe's  responsive  temperament  re- 
ceived such  magnanimity  with  proper  feeling. 

Monroe's  diplomatic  career  is  of  significant  inter- 
eat.  It  began  with  an  early  experience  aa  envoy  to 
the  new  French  Sepublic  in  1794.  From  this  tick- 
lish miaeion  he  was  recalled  after  two  years.  He 
went  to  the  same  post  a  second  time,  when  Jefferson 
wanted  himself  freshly  represented  in  the  bargain 
for  Louisiana,  in  1803.  He  then  remained  abroad  as 
minister  to  England  and  negotiator  at  the  Spanish 
court  until  1807.  He  was  thirty  yeara  old  when  he 
accepted  the  first  appointment,  and  not  fifty  when 
he  came  home  from  his  unaocepted  work  in  London. 
Se_it  may  reasonably  be  said  that^as.a  foreign  rep- 
resentative,  Monroe  thought  and  acted  as  a  young 
TniiTij  thq  more  pajpafinlly  gQ  Bixtce  in  himjouthful ' 
glow  died  more  slowly  than  in  moat  public  men.  In 
these  twenty  years  of  diplomatic  expenencePhow- 
ever,  he  gained  some  very  distinct  and  very  sound 
views  regarding  the  proper  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  limits  of  the  demands  possible 
for  his  country  to  support.  It  is  significant  ^at  the 
"Doctrine"  which  for  three-fourths  of  a  century  has 
played  the  most  important  and  unyielding  part  in 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  bears  hia 

Monroe's  first  mission  is  particularly  interesting 
because  it  jinpTayH  bis  nndWipJinfif!  f^haracterJBtics. 
— jBsh  enthuBJasmj^  devotion  to  party,  and  a  quick 
ear  lor  popular  applause.  Tte  later*  mission  is  of 
course  betler^Kown,  on  account  of  the  gigantic  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement  reenlting  from  it 
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When  JeSeiaon  gave  up  watcliiiig  the  development 
of  the  French  Revolution  in  Paris  to  tab©  a  eecretary- 
Bhip  in  Waahingtoa'a  first  cabinet,  Gouvemenp  Mor- 
ris went  out  in  hie  place.  This  able  negotiator  waa 
shocked  at  the  excesees  of  frenzy  which  he  saw  there. 
He  did  not  conceal  his  sympathy  with  the  iinf  ortun- 
ateBoyalists.  This  drew  npon  lum  the  ire  of  French 
£epDblicans,who  soon  asked  for  his  recall.  Wash- 
ington  had  sent  to  London  John  Jay,  a  juriBt  of  Fng- 
11^  bias;  and  at  this  critical  jimctnre  in  France  he 
selected  Monroe,  an  extremo  Republican  and  Bym- 
pathetic  with  the  French,  as  the  repreBentative  of  a 
real  republic  to  a  fantastic  and  arbitrary  one.  Mon- 
roe's disagreement  with  the  administration  was  con- 
sidered to  be  of  lees  moment  than  a  friendly  reception 
in  Paris;  for  Washington  made  a  wise  nse  of  the 
partialitee  of  both  an  "Anglicized"  party  and  a 
French  party  in  the  United  States  in  the  difficult  task 
of  keeping  peace  with  the  belligerents  across  the 
ocean.  John  Qtiincy  Adams  called  these  appoint- 
ments very  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Union. 
Yet  the  result  might  seem  to  show  the  foolishness  of 
wisdom,  for  Jay's  treaty  was  too  considerate  of  Eng- 
lish demands,  wMle  Monroe  lost  the  cool  spirit  of  a 
representative  in  his  enthusiasm  over  the  idea  of  a 
sister  republic. 

Edmund  Randolph,  Secretary  of  State,  sent  Mon- 
roe off  with  careful  instructions,  which  were  pre- 
sumably the  mind  of  Washington.  He.  concludes 
them  with  these  words:  "You  go,  sir,  to  France,  to 
strengthen  our  friendship  with  that  country;  and 
you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  line  of  freedom  and 
ease  to  which  yon  may  advance  without  betraying  the 
dignity  of  the  United  States.  You  will  show  our 
confidence  in  Uie  French  Republic,  without  betray- 
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tug  the  moet  remote  mark  of  undue  complaiaanee. 
Yon  will  let  it  be  seen  that,  in  caae  of  war  with  any 
nation  on  earth,  we  shall  consider  France  hb  our  first 
and  natural  ally.  You  may  dwell  upon  the  sense 
which  we  entertain  of  past  aerriceB,  and  for  the  more 
recent  interposition  in  our  behalf  with  the  Bey  of 
Algiers.  Ajuong  the  great  events  with  which  the 
world  is  now  teeming,  there  may  be  an  opening  for 
France  to  become  instrumental  in  securing  to  us  Uie 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  Spain  may,  per- 
haps, negotiate  a  peace,  separate  from  Great  Sritain, 
with  Fnuice.  If  she  does,  the  Mississippi  may  be 
acquired  through  this  channel^  especially  if  yon  con* 
trive  to  have  our  mediation  in  any  manner  solicited." 

When  Monroe  reached  Paris  Bobespierre  had 
fallen.  Yet  his  decrees  still  burdened  foreign  com* 
merce.  As  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  put  off 
Monroe's  official  recognition,  he  saw  fit  to  appeal  to 
the  President  of  the  Convention  by  letter.  The  Con- 
vention voted  to  receive  him  at  once.  Thereupon, 
August  16,  he  appeared  before  that  body,  and  pre- 
sented a  paper  aglow  with  praises  of  the  valour 
of  French  troops  and  the  wisdom  of  French  councils. 
These  ezpressions  were  "heard  with  liveliest  sensibil- 
ity and  covered  with  applause,"  according  to  French 
archives.  In  responding,  the  President  gave  him  the 
fraternal  embrace.  There  was  afterwards  another 
occasion  of  spoech-maldng  and  embracing,  when 
Monroe  presented  an  American  flag  with  a  letter  to 
the  Convention  by  a  United  States  naval  officer. 

Evidently  the  representative  thought  he  had  done 
no  more  than  a  republican  duty,  to  make  emphatic  to 
the  citizens  of  France  the  favour  in  which  his  coun- 
try, from  President  to  people,  held  the  principles  of 
the  French  Bevolution.     To  read  his  instmotimis 
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and  his  addresa  is  evidence  enough  that  the  young 
diplomatist  was  not  as  sensitiTe  to  the  location  of  the 
line  of  freedom  and  ease  to  which  he  might  adTance 
without  betraying  the  dignity  of  the  United  States 
as  his  gorermnent  had  fancied  him  to  be. 

The  addresa  was  as  follows : — 

"Citizens,  President,  and  Representatives  of  the 
French  People ; — M.j  admission  into  this  assembly  in 
the  presence  of  the  French  nation  (for  all  the  citizens 
of  France  are  represented  here)  to  be  reeogoised  as 
the  representative  of  the  Republic,  impresses  me 
with  a  degree  of  sensibility  which  I  cannot  express. 
I  consider  it  a  new  proof  of  that  friendship  and  re- 
gard which  the  French  nation  has  always  shown  to 
their  ally,  the  United  States  of  America. 

"Kepublics  should  approach  to  each  other.  £a 
many  respects  they  have  all  the  same  interests;  but 
this  is  more  espetually  the  case  with  the  American 
and  French  Republics.  Tbeir  governments  are  simi- 
lar; they  both  cherish  the  same  principles,  and  rest 
on  the  same  basis,  the  equal  and  inalienable  rights 
of  man.  The  recollection,  too,  of  common  dangers 
and  difficulties  will  increase  their  harmony  and  ce- 
ment their  union.  America  had  her  day  of  oppre^ 
sion,  difficulty  and  war;  but  her  sons  were  virtuous 
and  brave,  and  the  storm  which  clouded  her  political 
horizon  bas  passed  and  left  them  in  the  enjoyment 
of  peace,  liberty  and  independence.  France,  our  ally 
and  our  friend,  and  who  aided  in  the  contest,  has  now 
embarked  in  the  same  noble  career;  and  I  am  happy 
to  add  that,  whOst  the  fortitude,  magnanimity,  and 
heroic  valour  of  her  troops  command  the  admiration 
and  applause  of  the  astonished  world,  the  wisdom  and 
firmness  of  her  councils  unite  equally  in  aecuiing  the 
happiest  result. 
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"America  is  not  an  imfeellug  spectator  of  your 
affairs  at  the  present  crisis.  I  lay  before  you,  in  the 
declarations  of  every  department  of  our  government 
• — deelaratiouB  which  are  founded  in  the  afiectionB 
of  the  citizens  at  large, — the  moet  decided  proof  of 
her  sincere  attachment  to  the  liberty,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  of  the  French  Bepablic.  Each  branch  of 
the  Congress,  according  to  the  coorge  of  proceeding 
there,  has  requested  the  President  to  make  this  known 
to  you  in  its  behalf;  and,  in  -fulfilling  the  desires  of 
those  branches,  I  am  instructed  to  declare  to  yon 
that  he  has  expressed  his  own. 

"In  discharging  the  duties  of  the  office  which  I 
am  now  called  to  execute,  I  promise  myself  the  high- 
est satisfaction,  because  I  well  know  that,  whilst  I 
pursue  the  dictates  of  my  own  heart,  in  wishing  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  the  French  nation,  and 
which  I  most  sincerely  do,  I  speak  the  sentimenta  of 
my  own  country;  and  that  by  doing  OTerything  in  my 
power  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  harmony  so 
happily  subsisting  between  ^e  two  Bepublics,  I  shall 
promote  the  interest  <^  both.  To  this  great  object, 
therefore,  all  my  efforts  will  be  directed.  If  I  can 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  such  manner  as  to 
merit  the  approbation  of  both  Republics,  I  shall  deem 
it  the  happiest  event  of  my  life,  and  retire  hereafter 
with  a  consolation  which  those  who  mean  well,  and 
have  served  the  cause  of  liberty,  alone  can  feel." 

In  1800  news  was  a  slow  traveller  back  and  forth 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  diplomacy  had  to  wait.  The 
foreign  envoy  must  rely  first  upon  the  instructions 
which  he  had  in  his  pocket  on  leaving  home,  and  then 
for  months  live  by  his  wits.  But  censure  was  none 
the  lesa  sure  for  delay.    It  came  bitingly  to  Honro9 
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in  the  despatch  which  Kandolph  sent  on  learmng  how 
he  had  acquitted  hiniBelf  in  the  accolade  scene. 

Randolph  wrote: — "When  yon  left  09  we  all  snp- 
poeed  that  jonr  reception  as  the  minister  of  the 
United  States  would  take  place  in  the  private  cham- 
her  of  some  committee.  Your  letter  of  credence  con- 
tained  the  degree  of  profeBsion  which  government 
was  deeironB  of  making;  and  though  the  language  of  it 
would  not  have  been  cooled,  even  if  its  subsequent 
publicity  had  been  foreseen,  stUl  it  was  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  the  remarks  with  which  you  might  accom- 
pany ita  delivery  would  be  merely  oral,  and  therefore 
not  exposed  to  the  rancorous  criticisms  of  the  nations 
at  war  with  France. 

*1t  seems  that  upon  your  arrival  the  downfall  of 
Bobespierre  and  the  suspension  of  the  usual  routine 
of  business,  combined,  perhaps,  with  an  anxiety  to 
demonstrate  an  affection  to  the  United  States,  had 
shut  up  for  a  time  the  diplomatic  cabinet,  and  ren- 
dered ^e  hall  of  the  ^N'ational  Convention  the  theatre 
of  diplomatic  civilities.  We  should  have  supposed 
that  an  introduction  there  would  have  brought  to 
mind  tbeao  ideas:  'The  United  States  are  neutral; 
the  allied  Powers  jealous;  with  England  we  are  now 
in  treaty;  by  England  we  have  been  impeached  for 
breaches  of  faith  in  favour  of  France;  our  citizens' 
are  notoriously  Qallican  in  their  hearts;  it  will  be 
wise  to  hazard  as  little  aa  possible  on  the  score  of  good 
humour;  and  therefore  in  the  discloaure  of  my  feel- 
ings something  is  due  to  the  possibility  of  fostering 
new  snspicionB.'  Under  the  influence  of  these  senti- 
ments, we  should  have  hoped  that  your  address  to  the 
National  Convention  would  have  been  so  framed  aa 
to  leave  heart-burning  nowhere.     If  private  affection 
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Rnd  opimona  h&d  been  the  only  points  to  be  consulted, 
it  would  hare  been  immaterial  where  or  how  the; 
were  delivered.  But  the  range  of  a  pnblio  miniater's 
mind  will  go  to  all  the  relations  of  our  country  with 
the  whole  world.  We  do  not  perceive  that  your 
iuetructionB  have  imposed  upon  you  the  extreme  glow 
of  some  parts  of  your  address;  and  my  letter  in  he- 
half  of  the  House  of  RflpresentativeB,  which  has  been 
considered  by  some  gentlemen  as  too  strong,  was  not 
to  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  executing  the 
task  assigned  by  that  body. 

"After  these  remarks,  which  are  never  to  be  inter- 
preted into  any  dereliction  of  the  French  cause,  I 
must  observe  to  you  that  they  are  made  principally 
to  recommend  caution,  lest  we  should  be  obliged  at 
some  time  or  other  to  explain  away  or  disavow  an 
excess  of  fervor,  bo  as  to  reduce  it  down  to  the  cool 
^^fitem  of  neutrality.  You  have  it  still  in  charge  to 
cultivate  the  French  Bepublic  with  zeal,  but  with- 
out any  unnecessary  A;lai;  because  the  dictates  of 
sincerity  do  not  demand  that  we  should  render  notori- 
ous all  onr  feelings  in  favour  of  that  nation." 

The  pen  of  tins  Virginian  statesman  was  canstio 
enough,  and  if  Monroe  had  previously  experienced 
the  liberty  of  a  free  lance,  this  communication  from 
home  was  calculated  to  make  him  feel  the  tether  of  a 
public  servant.  He  had,  meanwhile,  urged  redress 
for  outraged  merchantmen,  hut  the  Directory  was 
inattentive  to  claims,  and  moreover,  was  Buspicious 
of  the  treaty  which  the  American  minister  was  push- 
ing in  London.  When  Monroe  himself  came  to  know 
the  purport  of  this  treaty  with  England,  he  found  it 
worse  tJian  his  fears,  and  be  privately  declared  the 
transaction  to  be  the  most  shameful  he  had  ever 
known  of  the  Idnd.     Naturally,  France  was  ready  to 
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receive  any  treaty  with  England  as  a  direct  insult  to 
hereelf ;  this  one,  she  found,  averted  the  danger  of 
war  between  her  rival  and  ijie  United  States,  for  it 
distinctly  favoured  England;  and  the  Directory  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare  to  Monroe  that  France  was 
therefore  released  from  the  alliance  made  in  1778. 
Monroe's  aasniances  of  Amerioan  j^endsb^  were 
idle. 

At  home  bis  failure  was  deemed  a  token  oi  luke- 
wammess  towards  the  administration  which  he  rep- 
resented. Party  opponents  blamed  him  for  accept- 
ing the  mission  which  Washington  had  offered  to  him 
expressly  as  a  pronounced  Bepnblican.  Because  the 
pofdtion  proved  to  be  awkward  he  was  considered  to 
have  misbehaved.  It  is  clear  that  Monroe  at  this 
time  had  not  the  mind  or  character  for  strong  non- 
partisan work,  but  that  is  far  from  declaring  him  to 
have  been  dishonest,  unpatriotic,  or  a  man  of  mean 
spirit. 

Censures  were  at  length  followed  by  a  notification 
that  he  was  superseded  by  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinek- 
ney.       Plainly  the   recalled   minister   retuTOed   to 

biTti.  He  challenged  the  Secretary  of  State,  then 
Mr.  Pickering,  to  give  the  reasons  for  his  recall, 
speaking  with  warmth  of  the  blessings  of  an  honest 
fame.  The  Secretary  was  not  moved  to  discuss 
executive  acts,  leaving  Monroe  to  the  foolish,  and 
that  time  fashionable,  course  of  a  public  appeal.  He 
very  soon  published  "A  View  f^f  t.>ifl  Conduct  of  the 
YfTi^jmitivp,^"  a  long  pamphlet  in  which  he  reviewed  his 
diplomatic  conrse  and  its  relation  to  the  administra- 
tion. Washington's  copy  of  the  "View,"  with  his 
own  comments  on  each  paragraph,  is  still  preserved. 
These  notes  tell  the  story  of  tiie  self-represaon  which 
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marked  Washingtou'B  public  life.  Stung  bj  the  mis- 
representation which  he  felt  he  waa  Buffering  at  the 
huidB  of  his  own  minister,  he  kept  quiet,  with  these 
library  annotations  as  his  only  reply.  One  e^^res- 
Bion  mmimariBes  his  feeling  in  regard  to  Honroe's 
mission:  "The  truth  is,  Mr.  Monroe  was  cajoled, 
flattered,  and  made  to  believe  strange  things.  In 
return  he  did,  or  was  disposed  to  do,  whaterer  was 
pleasing  to  that  nation,  reluctantly  urging  the  rights 
of  hifl  own," 

After  the  election  of  Jefferson,  Fisher  Ames  had 
written,  '^Monroe  will,  if  he  likes,  return  to  France 
to  embrace  liberty  again."  This  sarcasm  was  pro- 
phetic. Monroe  had  been  made  goyemor  of  Virginia 
and  had  been  twice  reelected,  and  Washington  was 
dead,  when  Jefferson  selected  his  friend  to  be  min- 
ister extraordinary  to  France  and  Spain  for  the  moBt 
notable  negotiation  of  many  decades. 

A  complete  turn  of  the  wheel  brought  IIonroe^B 
vindication;  his  failure  had  been  lai^ly  a  matter  of 
nnluckiness,  and  hia  new  opportunity  seemed  largely 
a  matter  of  luck.  Yet  at  the  same  time  Monroe  was 
a  growing  man,  and  his  wiser  years  were  the  product 
of  the  lessons  of  experience.  One  reason  why  Jeffei^ 
Bon  made  Monroe  a  special  envoy  on  tbis  Louisiana 
mission  was  to  edlence  the  Federalists  who  had  tried 
to  embarrass  the  administration  by  great  solicitude 
for  the  nnfortunate  Americans  along  the  Mississippi; 
Monroe's  important  errand  proved  the  earnestness 
of  the  administration  to  have  the  month  of  the  river 
American  property.  But  the  deepest  reason  for  the 
sending  of  Monroe  was  Jefferson's  own  profound 
hope  for  success  in  winning  the  imperial  domain,  and 
he  believed  Monroe  would  materifjlj  aid  in  that  con- 
Bommatioii. 
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Monroe's  personal  relation  to  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  from  Bonaparte  is  all  that  is  pertinent  here, 
however,  since  its  poUtical  aspect  has  been  prerioualy 
diBooBsed.  He  was  now  wiser  by  several  years  than 
when  he  betrayed  that  undue  complaisance  before 
the  Convention;  he  was  this  time  in  accord  with  his 
superiors  and  ardent  for  the  object  of  his  special  mis- 
doa,  knowing  fully  the  popular  feeling  in  the  West 
which  recent  evente  in  Louisiana  had  stirred.  When 
he  reached  Paris,  Livingston  had  already  gained  the 
ear  of  the  First  Consul,  whoee  sudden  abandonment 
of  colonial  enterprise  favoured  rapid  bargaining. 
But  the  new  colleague  was  just  in  time  to  take  part  in 
the  barter,  and  possibly  acted  to  some  degree  as  that 
fresh  force  which  Jefferson  had  divined  would  be 
timely  in  clinching  a  great  stroke.  Not  until  after 
the  bargain  had  been  made  was  Monroe  presented  to 
Bonaparte;  the  signing  of  the  conventions  followed, 
and  the  envoy  soon  took  leave  of  St.  Cloud  and 
Paris. 

Monroe,  sure  of  more  than  his  share  of  the  honour 
of  this  transaction,  appeared  to  deprecate  any  rivalry 
between  himself  and  Livingston.  He  intimated  that 
they  both  were  little  more  than  agents  of  that 
haughty  will  which  asked  no  advice  and  cared  noth- 
ing for  diplomacy.  Livingston,  however,  was  anxi- 
ous for  a  jost  recognition  of  his  services,  which  he 
reckoned  had  accomplished  the  whole,  without  aid 
of  any  colleague.  In  an  explanatory  letter  to  Madi- 
son  he  wrote:  "  .  .  .  ,  It  is  known  to  ©very 
one  here  that  the  Consul  had  taken  his  resolution  to 
sell  previous  to  Mr.  Monroe's  arrival.  It  is  a  fact 
well  known  that  M.  Marbois  was  authorised,  iofor- 
mally,  by  the  First  Consul,  to  treat  with  me  before 
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Mr.  Monroe  reached  Paris;  that  he  aotttally  made 
me  the  very  propositioii  we  ultimately  agreed  to,  be- 
fore  Mr.  Monroe  had  seen  a  minister,  exc^t  M. 
Mariwifl  for  a  moment  at  mj  house,  where  he  came 
to  make  the  propoaition,  Mr.  Monroe  not  having  been 
presented  to  M.  Talleyrand,  to  whom  I  introduced 
him  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  All,  then,  that 
remained  to  negotiate  after  his  arrival  waa  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  price,  and  in  this  our  joint  mission  was  un- 
fortunate; for  we  came  up,  aa  soon  as  Mr.  Monroe's 
illness  would  snSer  him  to  do  buaineaB  after  s  few 
dayB*  delay,  to  the  minister'a  offers.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Monroe's  talents  and  address  would 
have  enabled  him,  had  he  been  placed  in  my  circum- 
stances, to  have  effected  what  I  have  done.  But  he, 
unfortunately,  came  too  late  to  do  more  than  aaaent 
to  the  propoeitions  that  were  made  us,  and  to  aid  in 
reducing  them  to  form." 

Monroe's  commisaion  abroad  included  three  diplo- 
matic tasks:  negotiation  for  the  Mississippi,  which 
was  now  accomplished;  a  further  purchase  of  the 
Floridas  from  Spain;  and  last,  the  framing  of  a  new 
convention  with  Great  Britain,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  memorable  Jay  treaty  which  had  expired. 
Monroe  had  discovered  while  at  Paris  that  Spain 
was  not  in  a  mood  to  part  with  more  of  her  territoiy 
in  America.  Aocordmgly,  he  proceeded  first  to  the 
scarcely  less  promising  work  at  London.  Pn^ess 
towards  a  Batisfactory  treaty  there  was  riow;  the 
home  government  failed  to  note  any  at  all.  Dnring 
a  dead  lull  in  the  British  negotiation  he  set  off  for 
Madrid,  where  he  worked  for  a  few  months  to  aid 
the  resident  minister  in  a  settlement  for  the  coveted 
Spanish  possessions.    But  they  accomplished  noth' 
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When  MoDToe  got  back  to  London  there  waB  a  nev 
disappomtment  to  his  prirate  ambition.  A  col- 
league, William  Pinckney,  arrived.  Jefferson  had 
sent  him  to  strengthen  the  embaasy,  juet  as  he  had 
sent  McRiroe  to  reinforce  Livingston.  Nevertheless, 
Monroe  cordially  bent  bimself  to  cooperate  with  his 
new  colleague  in  assiduous  I&bonr  with  the  British 
commissioners  for  reaching  a  maritime  agreement. 
The  work  of  these  months  Jefferson  boldly  rejected, 
because  it  purposely  avoided  thereat  wrong  of  im- 
pressment^  and_  prpnjiaed  no  redress  for  unjust  "aeiz- 
tur^.  The  American  envojn  suffered  the  chagrin  of 
hiding  the  temporimng  treaty,  which  was  the  best 
they  could  make,  xmacoeptable  to  their  government. 
Napoleon's  Berlm  and  Ujlan  Decrees  bad  forced  the 
English  commissioners  into  a  more  uncompromising 
attitude  than  their  personal  friendliness  had  led 
Uonroe  to  expect. 

Lord  Holland,  one  of  these  commissioners,  has  left 
in  bis  memoirs  of  the  Whig  party  a  very  sincere  ac- 
count of  the  negotiation.  ffis  picture  of  Mr. 
Monroe  impresses  the  reader  with  its  candour. 
iFrankly  admitting  the  peremptory  seizure  of  a  pro- 
digious number  of  American  neutrals,  whioh,  added 
to  long  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  English, 
had  aggravated  hostile  feeling  in  America,  he  goes 
on  to  speak  of  the  two  Americans  with  whom  he  and 
his  colleagues  worked  for  a  treaty  of  commerce: — 

"We  found  the  two  American  commissioners  fair, 
explicit,  frank  and  intelligent.  Mr.  Monroe  (after- 
wards president)  was  a  sincere  Kepublican,  who  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  in  France  had  imbibed  a  strong 
predilection  for  that  country,  and  no  slight  aversion 
to  this.  But  he  had  candour  and  principle.  A 
nearer  view  of  the  consular  and  imperial  government 
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of  France,  and  of  our  Oonstitution  in  England,  con- 
verted him  from  both  these  opinions.  'I  find,'  said 
he  to  me,  'jour  monarchy  more  republican  than  mon- 
archical, and  the  French  Bepublic  infinitely  more 
monarchical  than  your  monarchy.'  He  was  plain  in 
his  manners  and  slow  in  his  apprehension^  but  he 
was  a  diligent,  earnest,  sensible,  and  even  prof oimd 
man.  TTia  collea^e,  who  had  ^eea  partly  educated 
in  k.Tigliinfl  and  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  had  more 
of  the  fonns  and  readiness  of  business,  and  greater 
knowledge  and  cultivation  of  mind;  but  perhaps  his 
opmionfl  were  neither  so  firmly  rooted  nor  so  deeply 
considered  as  those  of  Mr.  Monroe.  Throughout  our 
negotiation  they  were  conciliatory,  both  in  form  and 
in  substance.  They  exceeded  their  instniotions  by 
signing  a  treaty  which  left  the  article  of  impresament 
unsettled.  Hy  coUeagae  and  I  took  credit  to  our- 
selves for  having  convinced  them  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  the  subject,  arising  from  the  impossibil- 
ity of  our  allowing  seamen  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  our  service  during  war,  and  from  the  ine&cacy 
of  all  the  regulations  which  they  had  been  enabled 
to  propose  for  preventing  their  entering  into  Ameri- 
can ships.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  persuaded  ua 
that  they  were  Uiemselves  sincere  in  wiahing  to  pre- 
vent it;  and  we  saw  no  reason  for  suspecting  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  was  less  bo.  But 
though  they  professed,  and  I  believe  felt,  a  strong 
wish  to  enforce  such  a  provision,  they  did  not  con- 
vince ua  that  they  had  the  power  or  the  means  of 
enforcing  it.  There  was  consequently  no  article  in 
the  treaty  upon  the  subjeot.  Upon  this  omission, 
and  upon  other  more  frivolous  pretexts,  but  with  the 
real  purpose  and  effect  of  defeating  Mr.  Monroe's 
news  on  the  premdentship,  Mr.  7e£Ferson  refused  to 
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ratify  a  treaty  which  wotild  hare  secured  his  countiy- 
men  from  all  further  vexations  and  prereut^d  a  war 
between  two  nations,  whose  habits,  language  and 
intereata  ehould  unite  them  in  perpetual  alliance  and 
good-fellowship. ' ' 

^onroe  had  partisan  frien ds  at  home  who  filled 

his   milfr^   with    Hiiapif^ionfl   nO'ufforflnn    anH   "M"n>1{anii 

They  wanted  him  to  return  and  openly  tate  the  field 
gainst,  Madison  in  the  next  preajdential  election. 
Tms  he  oould  not  quite  make  up  his  mind  to  do.  SeT- 
f  erson's  assurances  would  not  allow  him  to  become 
soured,  and  there  was  no  eTidenoe  that  Hadtson  was 
trying  to  checkmate  him.  Harassed  by  debt  and  dis- 
appointed by  failure,  he  was  glad  to  be  allowed  to 
return  to  Virginia,  but  in  a  frame  of  mind  quite 
opposite  to  the  buoyancy  in  which  he  set  out  for 
Fnaoe  four  years  before.  He  again  defended  his 
foreign  course  in  a  copious  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  Congressional  cauoua  had  nominated  Mr.  Mad- 
ison before  Monroe,  under  the  influence  of  Jefferson, 
withdrew  from  the  candidacy.  He  then  nominally 
acquiesced  in  supporting  the  election  of  his  friend. 
He  reentered  politics  in  his  own  State  by  serving  for 
a  third  time  in  the  assembly.  After  a  brief  term 
there  he  was  again  elected  governor  of  Virginia. 
The  confidence  which  his  own  people  thus  expressed 
in  him  must  have  been  a  grateful  balm  to  irritated 
feeHngs.  They  had  taken  him  up  after  his  recall 
from  France,  in  1797,  suffering  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  administration,  and  had  kept  him  their  chief 
magistrate  for  three  terms;  and  this  time,  wounded 
in  the  house  of  his  friends,  he  found  his  own  State 
again  ready  to  endorse  him  politically.  This  second 
administration  was  short,  for  he  was  called  from  the 
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governor's  chair  to  reenter  national  politics  lu  a  mem- 
ber of  Kadison's  cabinet. 

A  distorbing  event  of  his  first  administratioD  as 
governor,  worthy  of  mention,  had  been  the  conspii^ 
acy  of  a  thousand  slaves,  on  uprising  which  threat- 
ened to  attack  Bichmond  and  to  murder  the  whites. 
The  plot  was  disclosed  to  the  city  by  a  black.  Gov- 
ernor Monroe  called  out  the  Tri'l'ti"  and  prepared  to 
meet  the  collected  insurgents,  who  soon  recognised 
that  they  had  been  betrayed.  Betribation  fell  heavy 
and  wide  for  a  time,  but  clemency  soon  supplanted 
justice  in  the  feelings  of  the  endai^^red  community. 

When  war  was  imminent,  President  Madison  at 
lost  made  the  important  change  in  his  cabinet  which 
ended  opposition  there  and  brought  Monroe  to  his 
side  as  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  later  Secretary  of 
War  as  well.  This  open  reconcilement  of  the  late 
presidential  rivals  had  begun  when  Monroe,  a  candi- 
date for  governor,  lately  declared  himself  a  sup- 
porter of  the  administration.  It  was  regarded  by 
their  patron,  the  still  watchful  Jefferson,  with  com- 
placence, for  he  was  interested  in  the  fortunes  of 
Monroe  only  less  than  in  those  of  Madison,  and  de- 
sired another  Virginia  succession. 

Whatever  views  the  new  Secretary  of  State  had 
entertained  while  in  London,  seeking  peaceable 
arbitrament,  or  whatever  hopes  he  had  in  entering 
the  cabinet  that  by  a  less  limp  policy  he  could  give 
vigour  to  the  State  Department  and  possibly  avert 
dnfting  into  war, — all  of  these  proved  fntile  in  the 
new  position.  He  could  do  nothing  but  tack  and 
trim  for  a  time,  between  the  English  and  the  French 
ministers,  while  the  war  current  surely  swept  along 
the  whole  peace  cabinet  With  Qallatin,  he  had  to 
pocket  his  judgment. 
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When  the  days  of  the  war  were  darkest,  Monroe 
was  naturally  d^tnrbed  by  the  incompetency  of  the 
War  Department,  and  of  the  chief  officers  in  the 
field.  He  offered  either  to  go  to  the  front,  or  to  take 
himself  the  war  portfolio.  But  the  project  to  make 
him  generalissiino  failed,  and  he  was  kept  where  he 
was  nntil  the  disgrace  of  Bladensburg  and  the  bum* 
ing  of  Washington  forced  the  President  to  a  prompt 
dismisBion  of  the  scapegoat,  Secretary  Armstrong. 
Then  Monroe  began  to  direct  the  affairs  of  war.  He 
was  not  sorry  to  be  rid  of  Armstrong's  company  in 
the  cabinet,  for  he  had  distrusted  him  from  the  start; 
moreover,  his  own  position  at  present  was  little  more 
than  a  sinecure.  Small  credit  can  be  gleaned  for 
Monroe  in  "the  affair  of  the  twenty-fourth,"  as  he 
referred  to  the  battle  of  Bladenshurg.  A  mounted 
cabinet  is  likely  at  any  time  to  be  lu  the  way  on  a 
battle-field.  But  after  the  humiliating  fiasco,  his 
confident  ardour  was  just  the  alarm  needed  to  rally 
the  country  to  defence.  He  sent  spirited  despatches 
to  Jackson  and  to  the  goremors  in  the  Southwest; 
and  they  brought  response  in  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans. 
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wrote  the  poet  Hallect  in  "Alnwick  Castle,"  choos- 
ing to  give  aa  the  President's  own  words  a  current 
expression.  The  Boston  Sentinel  first  nsed  it  as  the 
heading  of  a  leading  article,  when,  in  July  of  1817, 
the  President's  visit  was  working  a  miTgcle  of  good 
fellowship  in  Federalist  Boston. 

It  was  a  cheerful  statement  of  the  good-natured 
relief  which  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  citizens  exper- 
ienced after  the  war  was  over. 

Good  luck,  which  was  always  chasing  Monroe,  had 
again  overtaken  him.  The  blonder  of  Eladenshurg 
waa  not  remembered  against  him.  As  Secretary  of 
State  he  was,  in  the  old  phrase,  "in  the  line  of  safe 
presidents."  It  was  possible,  therefore,  for  hifl 
powerful  friends  to  get  him  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion in  the  Congressional  caucus, — a  method  of  nomi- 
nation,  the  advisability  of  which,  by  the  way,  was 
just  beginning  to  be  questioned.  The  nomination 
being  obtained,  he  was  easily  elected  by  his  party, 
which  had  absorbed  nearly  the  whole  coimtry. 
Once  elected,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  become 
very  popular  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  era  of 
good  feeling. 

According  to  the  accounts  which  his  friends  have 
given,  Ht.  Monroe  represented  excellently,  in  his 
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personal  appearance,  a  typical  citiMn  of  tha  ^Batem 
world;  a  man  of  line,_endiirm£  phjaiquCj  tall^ broad- 
ahouldered  and  raw-boned;  with  face  strongly  marked 
and  rugged,  eyea  blue  and  kindly;  in  manner  awk- 
ward and  diffident,  yet  dignified  and  habitually 
courteouB.  In  many  characteristica  Monroe  was  also 
typical  of  the  life  of  the  maases.  Although  he  be- 
longed by  training  to  the  race  of  atateamen,  he  waa 
preeminently  a  man  of  strong  feelings  and  of  action. 
He  was  mediocre  where  Washington,  iiamilton,  jef- 
ferson  and  Hadison  excelled.  He  was  the  opposite 
"f.PT'iMip"*'  ^y  "«^^'ir«]  ^"  WBH  tigt  TytlHIy  constructive, 
he  was  not  &abtle  in  politics,  nor  waa  he  minutely 
and~3eeply  ieajsed.  lie  bore  the  mark  of  battles 
fought  and  Tost.  His  self-control  and  patience  were 
heroic,  because  acquired.  He  had  niany  times  been 
unsncceseful,  but  simplicity,  honesty,  patriotism  and 
duty  had  persevered,  aa  any  beholder  conld  see  writ- 
ten on  his  face.  A  mstio  from  north,  west  or  south, 
would  have  felt  at  once  that  he  was  the  right  kind 
of  man.  He  had  the  faults  and  virtnea  which  to- 
gether average  well  in  the  sum  of  appreciable  char- 
acter. 

The  new  President  took  into  his  cabinet  a  notable 
group  of  men.  His  purpose  to  be  thua  surrounded 
evinces  in  itself  his  own  wise  strength.  John  Quincy 
Adams  became  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  son  of 
the  ex-President,  atill  living,  was  just  fifty  years  old; 
but  he  waa  aa  much  of  a  veteran  in  publio  and  foreign 
service  as  Honroe  himself.  He  waa  a  trained  scholar 
of  diplomacy;  in  mere  boyhood  he  had  been  with  his 
father  in  Paris  and  with  Mr.  Dana  in  St.  Petersburg; 
Washington  sent  him  aa  minieter  to  Holland;  his 
father  appointed  hi'm  to  Pmasia;  and  Madison  con- 
tinued to  keep  him  abroad  at  the  courts  of  Russia  and 
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England.  He  was  academicallj  educated  and  tecb- 
iii<!all7  equipped;  the  country  afforded  no  other  man 
more  fit  for  the  chief  secretaryship.  President 
Honroe  had  to  choose  between  him  and  Henry  Clay, 
whose  claims  for  the  place  were  strongly  urged  by 
his  friends.  Both  Clay  and  Adams  were  in  training 
for  the  presidency;  the  former  was  to  be  celebrated 
for  his  repeatedly  disappointed  ambition,  while  the 
latter,  after  eight  years  of  very  able  management  of 
the  State  department,  was  to  imve  his  step. 

The  Secretary  of  War  was  John  C.  Calhoun,  a 
South  Carolinian,  an  Irish  Presbyterian,  a  Yale 
graduate,  a  yeasty  compound  of  whom  President 
Dwight  of  Tale  had  prophesied  that  he  would  one  day 
be  President  of  the  United  States.  He  had  previ- 
ously been  before  the  country  only  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  but  there  he  had,  from 
his  entrance,  spoken  with  authority  and  commanded  a 
decided  following.  He  was  devoted  to  Monroe  and, 
at  this  time,  to  the  TJoion.  He  had  ambition,  he  had 
principle,  and  he  had  no  fear.  It  was  a  national 
calamity  that  the  first  of  these  qualities  should  have 
eventually  so  governed  him  that  in  his  wanton  will- 
ingness to  sacnfice  his  first  love,  the  Union,  he  could 
be  called  "the  great  apostate."  At  this  time  he 
impressed  Adams  as  "of  enlarged  philosophical 
views  and  of  ardent  patriotism."  He  was  young  and 
was  not  deterred  from  accepting  the  portfolio  o£  War 
IJecause  Clay  had  just  peti^lontly  declined  it,  and  be- 
cause Jackson  and  Lowndes  had  not  found  it  an  at- 
tractive offer. 

William  Crawford  was  retained  as  head  of  the 
Treosory  department.  The  magnanimity  with  which 
Honroe  thus  continued  in  ofBce  his  crowding  rival 
was  poorly  rewarded.     The  ambitions  Georgian  was 
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Dot  nicely  eornpiilous,  like  his  companiona  in  the 
cabinet,  and  was  capable  of  stabbing  a  forbearing 
chief. 

The  proeeeator  of  Aaron  Burr  and  memoiriBt  of 
Patrick  Henry,  William  Wirt,  was  made  Attorney- 
general,  an  office  which  he  held  for  twelve  years,  da- 
charging  its  duties  ablj,  and  increaBing  his  profes- 
sional renown. 

Outside  the  cabinet,  Jefferson  and  Hadison  re- 
mained the  firmest  friends  and  most  disinterested 
counsellors  of  the  administration.  Clay,  more  popu- 
lar as  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatires 
than  ever  before — he  had  been  almost  unanimously 
elected  Speaker  in  the  new  Congress — was  begin- 
ning to  ^ow  a  semi-hostility,  for  he  bad  been  deeply 
hurt  when  Monroe  did  not  select  him  to  be  Secretary 
of  State.  He  refused  the  use  of  the  chamber  of 
the  House  for  the  inauguration  ceremonies  on  this 
account,  it  was  asserted,  and  he  was  alone,  of  all 
Washii^ton  society,  absent  on  that  civic  day.  The 
President-elect  gave  his  manuscript  address  and  took 
the  oath  of  office  from  an  elevated  platform  in  front 
of  the  Congressional  building, — ^for  the  Capitol, 
bnmed  by  ike  British  was  not  yet  rebuilt.  This 
was  the  first  open-air  inaoguration  since  that  of 
Washington,  in  1789,  and  Capitol  Hill  was  said  to 
have  been  bathed  in  warm  sunshine — a  rare  feature 
in  the  March  inangurations. 

The  list  of  variously  eminent  men  of  that  period 
who  moved  before  the  public  eye  is  remarkable,  and 
they  gave  en  accumulation  of  prestige  to  the  admin- 
istration, for  nearly  all  were  Kepublicans  in  name. 
Just  here  may  be  noticed  the  curiosity  of  party 
transformation.  As  the  Republican  party  had  in- 
creased in  numbers,  it  had  more  and  more  openly 
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tenet  after  tenet  of  the  old  Federalism. 
Tlie  FsderalistB  had  seen  tbemBelveB  decrease,  as 
their  principlea  were  being  absorbed  by  their  victori- 
oofl  rivals.  Monroe  and  Clay  ■weroj  in  principle, 
moderate  JFederalisto;  they  believed  in  national  de- 
fences, a  navy,  a  protective  tariff,  a  national  bajk^ 
and  internal  imppovements.  These  views  could 
never  have  been  legitimately  deduced  from  the  ortho- 
dox Democratic  doctrine  of  strict  constmctioo  of  the 
Constitation.  JeSerson  at  Monticello  witnessed 
these  progresBtve  assumptions  of  Federalist  doctrine 
by  hia  party  without  protest. 

Qeneral  Jackson,  of  all  men,  was  least  a  disciple 
of  the  old  Democracy.  He  preferred, to  be  little  in 
touch  with  Jefferson,  the  passing  leader  of  the  old 
school.  One  party  could  scarcely  have  contained  the 
two,  had  their  national  activities  coincided  in  time 
or  spot.  Jackson  grew  a  rant  popularity  among  the 
pioneers  of  his  adopted  Tennessee,  but  he  made  little 
use  of  this  enthusiastic  support  until  after  Jefferson 
died,  in  1825.  He  had  favoured  Monroe  for  presi- 
dent because  he  hated  Crawford,  and  he  continued 
to  be  a  friend  to  the  administration,  although  at  times 
a  diiEcult  one.  His  early  advice  to  the  President 
indicates  that  he  over-estimated  Monroe's  pliancy. 
He  had  to  discover  that  Monroe's  mature  kindliness 
was  open  to  advice  bnt  did  not  accept  dictation.  The 
Preddent  at  the  same  time  corresponded  frankly 
with  his  general,  feeling  secure  in  hia  attachment 
and  anxious  for  sectional  support. 

Monroe  celebrated  his  entrance  into  office  by  a 
grand  tour  of  the  country.  This  was  an  innovation, 
and  it  was  a  prodigious  nndertaking  in  that  day;  but 
it  accorded  well  with  the  new  spirit  of  nationality, 
and  the  effect  was  very  wholesome.     The  itineraiy 
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embraced  the  northeastern  and  oorthweBtem  depart- 
meots  of  the  Union;  the  seaboard  tovns  oi  the  At- 
lantic were  visited  aa  far  aa  Portland;  Kew  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont  and  New  York  were  traversed,  with 
stops  along  the  line  of  the  fresh  water  defences  on 
the  north ;  Lake  Erie  waa  crossed  to  Detroit ;  and  from 
thence  the  route  turned  homeward,  through  Ohio, 
PennBylvania  and  Maryland.  The  President  travel- 
led by  carriage  and  by  water  for  more  than  three 
months,  accompanied  only  by  his  private  secretary 
and  by  G^ieral  Joseph  G.  Swift,  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  War  department.  The  ostensible  object  of 
the  arduous  excursion  was  to  examine  the  new  fortifi- 
cations  of  the  coast  and  inland  frontier,  bnt  this  aim 
was  not  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  conciliation 
which  Monroe  evinced  with  heartiness  everywhere. 
And  the  reflponse  of  the  cities,  the  viQages,  and  the 
countryside  through  which  he  passed  was  spontaneous 
and  enthusiastic.  The  chief  magistrate  and  the  peo- 
ple were  in  contact  for  the  first  time  since  Wash- 
ington, who  made  a  similar  trip.  The  celebrations 
and  receptions  were  organised  with  pomp  and  adorned 
with  oratory.  The  contemporaneous  accounts  of 
them  are  equally  stately.  The  President  was  care- 
fully attired  for  this  trip  in  the  undress  uniform  of 
an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  War, — cocked  hat, 
blue  coat  with  facings,  and  buff  small-clothes.  His 
replies  to  the  ceremonious  speeches  of  welcome  were 
considered  to  be  "elegant  and  impressive."  The 
Windsor  Female  Academy  greeted  b'tn  in  an  address 
which  closed  in  the  characteristic  rhetoric  of  the 
period :  "That  success  may  crown  all  your  exertions 
for  the  public  good  is  the  ardent  wish  of  many  a  , 
patriotic  though  youthful  female  bosom."  In  high 
gratification  at  the  evidences  of  fidelity  and  union 
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vbicb  bis  tour  had  afforded,  and  acknowledging  'htm- 
eeii  to  be  a  wiser  man  for  it,  Monroe  returned  to  tbe 
capital,  where  be  went  to  occupy  the  White  House. 
The  mansion,  rebuilt  after  the  original  plan,  though 
still  far  from  completed,  was  by  that  time  ready  to 
shelter  the  presidential  family. 

The  President's  travels  bad  reminded  him  vividly 
of  the  pressing  need  of  easy  thoroughfares  in  uniting 
the  country  and  in  opening  up  new  districts  to  pioneer 
familiea.  Better  means  of  travel  and  transportation 
had  began  to  be  a  very  stirring  question.  Steam- 
boats were  now  plying  on  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware, 
and  the  MissiBsippi.  Improved  stagecoaches  were 
inalriTig  the  unprecedented  time  of  sis  miles  an  hour. 
Henry  Clay  in  Congress  had  awakened  large  intereat 
in  the  Cumberland  Koad,  which  aimed  to  throw  open 
the  West  to  the  wagon  trains  of  new  settlers.  Gov- 
ernor Clinton,  of  New  York,  was  ui^ing  on  the  mo- 
mentous project  of  the  Erie  Canal,  which  was  to  ex- 
tend for  three  hundred  miles  through  the  State,  and 
connect  the  great  lakes  with  the  tide  water.  This 
enterprise  was  ridiculed  by  many,  and  the  work  was 
believed  to  be  impracticable  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
people.  As  Monroe  passed  through  the  State,  the 
feasibility  of  "Clinton's  folly*'  was  under  discussion. 

Although  in  hearty  accord  with  advancing  ideas  of 
the  time  on  the  subject  of  improved  communication, 
the  President  nevertheless  did  not  beheve  that  Con- 
gress had  the  constitutional  right  to  undertake  "in- 
ternal improvements,"  as  these  works  were  generally 
called.  In  this  view  he  followed  President  Madison, 
one  of  whose  last  ofBcial  acts  had  been  to  veto  the 
"Bonus  Bill,"  which  sought  to  provide  a  special  and 
pemtanent  fund  for  federal  improvements.  The 
State  oi  New  York  had  hoped  to  get  some  of  this 
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money  for  its  OTm  Erie  Canal;  but  it  was  left  to  dig 
its  ditoh  without  benefit  of  Congress.  Monroe,  how- 
ever, in  hia  attitude  towards  similar  demands,  was 
more  snggeBtire  than  his  predecessor.  In  his  first 
annual  message,  thoagh  he  admitted  that  Congress 
was  not  cmnpetent  to  use  public  money  for  internal 
improvemente,  he  declared  a  belief  that  it  should  be 
enabled  to  do  so,  and  he  recommended  an  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  giving  it  the  power.  Again,  in 
1823,  when  he  reluctantly  Tetoed  a  bUl  for  repairing 
the  Cumberland  or  "national  road,"  he  expreesed 
the  same  views  in  a  long  and  elaborate  paper. 

One  of  the  earlj  and  agitating  subjects  which 
claimed  Monroe's  attention  was  the  border  warfare 
in  the  South  during  1817-18.  This  was  called  the 
Seminole  War,  and  was  conducted  in  person  by  (Gen- 
eral Jackson.  The  political  importonce  which  it 
later  assumed  in  campaign  politics  belongs  to  the 
history  of  President  Jackson;  but  it  is  also  linked 
with  tiie  executive  responsibili^  of  Monroe,  and  its 
narrative  must  accordingly  be  recited  in  the  history 
of  t.bia  adminiBtration. 

As  a  campaign  it  was  not  remarkable  except  for 
its  consequences,  and  for  the  nltra-vigorous  national 
policy  which  the  hero  of  New  Orleans  personally 
imposed.  Afterwards  he  was  wflling  to  ^lift  much 
of  the  responsibility  upon  Monroe. 

The  Seminoles,  or  "  W^anderers,"  were  a  nation  of 
errant  Indians  who  had  gone  southward  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  United  States.  They  were  sometimes 
allies  of  England,  and  again  under  Spanish  influence. 
Their  number  had  been  increased  by  refugee  Creeks, 
and  hundreds  of  runaway  negroes  shared  their  pred- 
atory habits.  The  whole  horde  could  always  be  re- 
lied on  for  nnfrieudliness  to  the  backwoodsmen  of 
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G^rgu.  They  were  desperate  neighbours  who 
could  not  be  placated  and  whoee  depredationfl  could 
not  be  long  toleiated  hj  any  watchful  government. 
Between  ihe  conquest  of  the  Creeks  by  Jaokson  in 
1814  and  tbia  time,  these  hostile  bands  had  been 
armed  and  fortified  by  British  connivance,  and  en- 
couraged to  expect  that  lands  given  up  by  the  Indians 
to  the  TTnited  States  by  treaty,  would  be  restored  to 
them  in  the  general  settlement  between  England  and 
the  TTnited  States. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  if  Spain  would  not  or 
could  not  suppress  the  nuisance,  the  government  of 
the  United  States  must  again  pursue  a  campaign 
against  the  savage  banditti,  even  if  this  should  lead 
into  the  foreign  territory  from  which  they  operated. 

Fighting  b^an  with  the  destruction  of  a  n^ro 
fori  The  Seminoles  were  awed  for  a  short  time  by 
the  carnage  of  this  affair,  but  they  b«^n  ^rain  to 
harry  the  white  settlers  along  the  debatable  strip.  A 
small  United  States  force  destroyed  a  village  of  the 
hostiles,  who  retaliated  by  a  massacre  of  some  forty 
soldiers,  women  and  children,  on  the  Appalachicola 
river.  Thereupon  the  President  ordered  General 
Jackson  to  gather  militia  from  Tennessee  and 
Georgia,  and  to  take  command  of  the  regular  troops 
already  at  the  border. 

J%clfflpn  had  already  had  bis  eye  npoo.  JlozidA^  and 
had  urged  the  President  to  seize  it  as  indemnity  for 
the  outrages  of  Spain  upon  the  property  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  He  thought  aucB'  an  act  coiiT3 
Ee  executed  without  implicating  the  government. 
"Let  it,"  wrote  he,  "be  signified  to  me  through  any 
channel  (say  Mr.  J.  Rhea)  that  the  possession  of  the 
Floridas  would  be  desirable  to  the  United  States,  and 
in  sizt^  days  it  will  be  accomplished."     There  are 
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tvo  opposing  Bccounta  of  how  this  letter  was  received 
by  the  Preaident.  One,  gathered  from  the  Monroe 
correspondence,  denies  any  anthoriaing  reply  to  this 
proporal;  while  Jackson's  story  was  that  he  received, 
before  taking  the  field,  Monroe's  approval  of  his  plan 
through  Mr.  Bhea. 

Bat  with  or  without  authority,  Jackson  had  re- 
solved to  invade  the  Floridas.  He  scattered  the 
Seminoles  as  he  marched  to  St.  Mark's,  the  Spanish 
poet.  This  he  captured,  with  small  concern  for  pre- 
text, and  raised  the  American  flag  over  it.  He  then 
marched  for  the  TudinTi  village  Snwanee,  where  a 
formidable  band  of  half-breeds  and  outlaws  were 
gathered.  These  had  received  warning  from  Arbnth- 
not,  a  British  trader,  and  Jackson's  troops  found  but 
a  deserted  town.  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  another 
Englishman  regarded  as  an  accomplice,  were  cap- 
tured, tried  by  a  court-martial  and  executed.  Hear- 
ing that  Pensacola  was  harbouring  refugee  Indians, 
Jackson  appeared  before  that  Spanish  stronghold, 
which  he  seized  in  spite  of  the  governor's  protest. 

Here  ended  the  acts  of  the  general,  but  there  was 
much  to  follow  when  the  news  of  it  all  reached  Wash- 
ington. The  Spanish  mroister  protested  solemnly 
against  the  lawless  violation  of  Spanish  soil,  and  de- 
manded a  prompt  restitution  of  St.  Mark's  and 
Pensacola.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet  were  in  long 
consultation  over  a  reply  which  would  disavow  Jack- 
son's acts  and  at  the  same  time  muntain  their  neces- 
rity.  Such  an  one  Monroe  at  last  drafted,  as  the 
basis  of  Adams'  reply.  The  United  States  demanded 
the  pnnishment  of  Spanish  officers  for  their  hostility, 
and  offered  to  deliver  St.  Mark's  and  Pensacola. 

Congress  having  assembled,  the  President  sent  re- 
marke  on  afiaiis  in  Honda  to  the  House  and  to  the 
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Senate.  Thereupon  Jaotson  &ud  bia  war  were  dis- 
ciiBsed  in  the  House  for  twenty-seven  days  uninto^ 
raptedly.  Heniy  Clay  made  a  great  speech  warning 
the  people  against  the  military  hero  covered  with 
gloiy,  and  against  the  sanction  of  military  insub- 
ordmation.  But  Jackson  had  upholders  who  riddled 
the  arguments  of  the  orator,  and  when  the  vote  came, 
the  self-willed  and  popular  general  had  won.  The 
President  aeema  to  have  acted  wisely  and  honestly 
during  the  dilemma.  He  was  anxious  te  be  con- 
siderate of  Jackson's  sensitiTe  feelings;  he  was  senal- 
ble  of  the  advantages  to  be  reaped  from  the  bold  oamr 
paign,  and  he  was  influenced  by  Adams.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  deprecated  the  course  as  unauthorised, 
and  desired  to  be  fair  to  the  foreign  neighbour. 

The  failure  of  Congressional  censure  empha^sed 
Jackson's  popularity.  He  visited  Washington,  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  not  as  a  hangman  but  as  a 
hero. 

The  arbitrary  policy  thus  approved,  helped  instead 
of  hindering  ^e  barter  for  Florida.  ^BLCOe..vd 
Adams  steajlij^persisted  in  the  neggti^tiQn_with  Luu 
de  Odlb,  _the  RpflTitaTi  guyftYt  Pffflgi'M  flB^  Yi'^!'^'"ff. 
Boundary    claims    Ulltil^_  fiuftUx    tl^R    nf^ramnpnt.    -ai^n 

struck,  whicli  gave  to  the  United  States  ijie  two 
Fibridas.  The  disputed  territory  of  Texas  became 
Spain's;  the  United  States  paid  five  miUious  of  dollars 
to  satisfy  the  claims  of  her  own  citizens  against  Spain, 
and  relinquished  all  other  claims  on  Spain  for  dam- 
ages. The  treaty  was  ratified  unanimously  by  the 
Senate  on  February  22,  1819,  and,  after  a  short 
Spanish  delay  of  two  years,  by  King  Ferdinand. 

The  story  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  is  one  of  the 
most  interesUng  in  Washington  history.  But  it 
belongs  to  legislativo  rather  than  to  administrative 
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fttmals,  and  aa  a  parliamentary  discussion  extending 
over  the  last  two  years  of  Konroe's  first  term,  it  is  im- 
pofloible  to  present  it  at  the  same  time  briefly  and 
comprehenfiiTely.  But  in  its  hiBtorical  and  philosoph- 
ical bearing  it  is  capable  of  direct  interpretation.  It 
waa  a  serious  political  issne  which  seemed  to  affect  the 
administration  very  little.  When  the  strug^e  came 
on,  Monroe  himself  was  cool  and  oautious,  at  iiie  same 
time  confident  that  substantial  forces  were  at  work 
to  produce  a  compromise, — though  in  a  private  letter 
he  stated  a  belief  that  "the  majority  of  Statee,  of 
physical  force,  and  eyentually  of  votes  in  both 
Honads,  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  non-elave-holding 
States." 

Federalism  has  been  spoken  of  as  dead,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  was  the  death  that  has  a  thou- 
sand livee.  Sectional  rivalry  was  a  perennial  shoot, 
and  had  always  a  tendency  to  unite  those  in  the  North 
who  were  snapiciouB  of  the  compact  democracy  of  the 
South,  and  were  at  odds  with  Virginia  rule.  Thus, 
the  watchful  North  had  complained  of  the  three-fifths 
representation  of  negroes,  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
and  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Orleans, — all  as 
a  concession  to  Sonthem  ascendant^.  And  now  came 
on  an  occasion  which  the  irreconcilable  Federalists 
scarcely  had  to  press  in  reanimating  throughout  the 
North  the  anti^avery  sentiment  which  had  long 
been  sleeping. 

Missouri  was  seeking  admission  into  the  Union. 
Here  was  already  a  slave-holding  population,  settled 
west  of  the  Mis^ssippi  in  the  Louisiana  grant.  The 
issue  was  suddenly  before  Congress — Should  it  admit 
any  but  free  States  from  territory  purchased  out  of 
the  Federal  treasury?  Ought  not  the  territorial 
Ordinance  of  1787  against  slavery  to  extend  across 
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the  MifieisBippi,  in  the  name  of  right  and  of  a  free 
land?  Did  not  the  original  Southern  States  them- 
Belvee  consider  their  institution  of  Blaver;  to  be  an 
evilf 

So  here  was  a  tribunal  in  which,  on  the  one  Bide, 
stood  the  South,  to  defend  what  it  hJad  up  to  this  time 
claimed  to  wish  to  see  abolished;  and  on  the  othei 
side  8  coalescing  N^orth.  The  deeps  of  sentunent  and 
interest  were  stirred  in  the  Congressional  debates 
which  followed,  while  throughout  the  whole  country 
feeling  spread  and  intensified.  State  legislatures 
vehemenljy  took  part.  The  North,  breaking  party 
lines,  united  against  the  admission  of  Missouri  except 
as  a  free  State;  the  South  upheld  Missouri's  daima 
to  unpestrictlon.  The  stratef^  of  Clay,  the  violence 
of  John  Randolph,  Pinckney's  art  and  Huf  us  King's 
constitutional  argument  figured  conspicuously  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate.  A  bill  to  admit  Maine  as  a 
State  was  also  before  Oongrees.  This  simultaneous 
application  was  made  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
controTersy.  Olay  took  the  floor  to  fight  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Northern  State.  "A  State  in  the 
quarter  of  country  from  which  I  come,"  he  said,  "asks 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  What  say  the  gentle- 
men who  ask  the  admission  of  Midnet  Why,  they 
win  not  admit  Missouri  without  a  condition  which 
stripe  her  of  one  essential  attribute  of  sovereignty. 
What,  then,  do  I  say  to  them!  That  justice  is  due 
to  all  parts  of  the  TTnion.  Equality  is  equality,  and 
if  it  is  right  to  make  the  restriction  of  slavery  the 
condition  of  admission  of  Mssouri,  it  is  equally  just 
to  make  the  admission  of  Missouri  the  condition  of 
that  of  Maine." 

It  all  resulted  in  a  compromise,  Mr.  Clay's  adroit 
effort.    John  Randolph  called  it  "a  dirty  bw^^ain," 
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and  denounced  the  Northern  men  who  helped  carry 
it  as  "dough-fac€e," — a  term  which  was  osed  for 
the  next  forty  yeais  to  designate  a  NortJiem  man 
with  Southern  principlea.  The  hill  to  admit  KisBonri 
with  her  slaves  fiiuJlj  passed  hoth  Houses,  but 
amended  by  a  territorial  proviso  which  shnt  darery 
forever  from  the  remaining  tract  of  country  ceded  by 
Prance  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  north  of  the 
line  36°  80', — ^the  southern  boundary  of  l^Ofisouii. 
This  was  the  famous  Miaaouri  Compromifle,  and  the 
line  established  was  maintained  for  Thirty  years 
against  the  encroachments  of  slavery. 

Before  signing  the  "Enabling  Act"  for  Mlsaouri, 
Monroe  had  to  satisfy  himself  on  a  constitutional 
point.  Had  Ckingress  any  power  to  impose  any  re* 
striotion  of  any  land  on  any  State  admitted  into  the 
ITnion  (  He  proposed  two  questions  to  his  cabinet, — ■ 
Was  it  constitutional  to  prohibit  davery  in  a  Terri- 
tory t — and,  Was  the  term  "forever"  in  the  prohibit- 
ive amendment  to  be  understood  aa  only  a  territorial 
forever,  or  as  extending  to  the  Territory  when  erected 
into  a  State  ?  To  the  first  question  all  agreed,  Yes; 
but  upon  the  application  (rf  the  word  "forever" 
Adama  differed  from  his  Southern  coUeagaee. 
Thereupon  the  second  question  was  changed  to  an 
inquiry  merely, — Was  the  proviso  consistent  with  the 
Constitution  1  To  this  each  member  said  Yes,  in 
writing,  and  Konroe  gave  his  signature  to  the  act 
in  March,  1820. 

ObnosdouB  clauses  in  the  State  constitution  which 
Missouri  adopted  brought  on  another  contest  in  the 
autumn.  There  were  more  weeks  of  discussion,  and 
then  another  compromise  ended  the  long  wrangle. 

Although  the  free-soil  men  were  mortified  and  the 
South  was  jubilant  over  the  admission  of  Missouri 
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as  a  slave  State,  yet  the  Oompromifle  must  be  coTmted 
B6  a  distinct  strategic  gain  for  the  North.  It  was 
a  far  prescience  bj  which  Northern  statesmen  per- 
ceived the  eventual  danger  of  the  extension  of  slavery 
on  the  rear.  Little  by  little,  it  would  have  crept 
northward,  west  of  the  ^Mississippi,  until  it  made  a 
solid  wall  to  the  west  as  well  as  the  south, — a  cordon 
of  great  oligarchies  united  in  the  support  of  the  in- 
stitution which  gave  them  such  disproportionate  fran- 
chise in  Oongress.  But  the  Compromise  imposed  a 
barrier  which  kept  slavery  to  arid  and  uninviting 
zones,  while  the  best  emigration  had  time  to  form 
powerful  free  States  out  of  the  protected  Northwest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  intense  struggle  over  Mis- 
souri had  the  effect  to  solidify  the  South  to  a  mcgle- 
ness  of  interest.  There  had  oot  as  yet  been  a  general 
acceptance  of  slavery  as  a  benign  and  beneficent  in- 
stitutioD,  and  many  still  abhorred  it  in  theory.  Sut 
the  discuseionB  at  this  time  made  very  obvious  its 
political  advantage  to  each  slave-holding  State,  and 
the  Northern  hostility  towards  it  deepened  a  sectional 
stubbornness.  Thenceforth,  though  the  South  was 
to  be  divided  into  political  parties,  there  was  to  be 
one  universal  and  imperious  tenet,— fllaveiy  for  the 
South  and  the  South  for  slavery. 

The  Con^Fomise  was  effected  by  specious  and 
palliative  arguments,  which  led  most  people  at  the 
time  to  believe  that  the  danger  of  dismuon  over 
slavery  was  averted.  But  some  saw  the  inevitable- 
ness  of  a  decisive  conflict.  Secretary  John  Quincy 
'Adams,  destined  to  be  in  his  old  age  a  champion  of 
liberty,  touched  the  root  when  he  wrote,  at  the  mo- 
ment, in  hifl  diary:  "The  impreeaion  produced  on 
my  mind  by  the  progress  of  this  discussion  is,  that 
the  bargain  between  freedom  and  slaveiy  contained 
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in  tlie  Oonatitiitioii  of  the  United  States  ia  morally 
and  politicallj  ntnouB,  inconaiBtent  with  the  prin- 
ciples upon  whiflh  alone  out  devolution  can  be  justi- 
fied." He  f  aroured  the  Compromifie  because  he  held 
it  to  be  all  that  could  have  been  efiected  under  the 
Constitution,  and  on  account  of  his  unmllingness  to 
hazard  the  Union.  He  had  misgivings  Iwt  this  had 
not  been  the  wiser  course.  "If  the  Union  must  be 
diBsolved,"  he  concludes  his  impreesions,  "slavery  is 
precisely  the  question  upon  which  it  ought  to  break. 
For  the  present,  however,  this  contest  is  laid  asleep." 

It  was  during  Monroe's  second  term  that  he  uttered 
the  State  paper  which  has  given  to  his  name  its  great 
distingnishment,  both  in  his  own  country  and 
throughout  the  world.  This  was  the  paper  embody- 
ing die  Monroe  Doctrine. 

It  is  a  curious  instance  that  President  Monroe, 
whom  not  even  the  most  sympathetic  study  is  able 
to  rank  in  originahty  with  his  predecessors  in  office, 
should  be  the  one  to  give  stated  expression  to  an 
international  doctrine  which  has  continuously  shaped 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
thrown  a  wall  of  protection  around  the  Western 
hemisphere,  and  which  has  been  regarded  practically, 
if  not  formally,  as  an  international  law  by  the  Old 
World. 

The  occasion  of  this  celebrated  utterance  was  in 
the  designs  of  the  so-called  Holy  Alliance  of  Eu- 
ropean governments  to  arr^t  the  spread  of  republican 
principles  in  the  South  American  countries,  which 
at  this  time  were  establishing  their  independence. 
The  Holy  Alliance  regarded  these  movements  aa 
pestilential,  and  dangerous  to  the  European  prin- 
ciples of  hereditary  rights.  This  unconcealed  con- 
I5>iracy  on  the  continent  was  watched  with  jealoua 
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alarm  in  England,  and  Canning  wished  that  the 
United  States  might  in  some  way  bar  the  projects. 

There  was  no  need,  however,  of  English  urgency, 
and  least  of  all  of  the  league  between  the  two  nations 
which  Canning  suggested.  Ever  mnce  the  Revolu- 
tion there  had  been  a  widening  conviction  in  the 
United  States  that  the  Western  hemisphere  must  be 
protected  from  the  advance  of  monarchical  prin- 
ciples j  that  the  only  proper  American  policy  was  to 
abstain  from  European  broils,  and  no  less  to  keep 
foreign  broils  from  invading  the  West.  Americans 
understood  the  enmity  which  the  monarohiea  cher- 
ished against  their  democratic  system,  and  were  very 
keenly  alive  to  any  plot  to  cironmscribe  its  peaceful 
action.  Host  of  all,  there  had  grown  to  be  a  general 
sentiment  that  it  was  the  chief  interest  of  the  New 
World  to  be  detached  as  much  as  possible  from  Euro- 
pean politics.  The  two  Americas  had  interesta  of 
their  own  which  should  be  developed  in  their  own  in- 
dependent ways. 

Perhaps  this  conviction  of  the  American  people 
might  not  have  been  so  general  and  so  determined  if 
they  had  not  been  the  recent  witnesses  of  the  strange 
cycle  of  Napoleonic  wars, — a  whirlpool  into  which 
tiiey  had  been  drawn  in  spite  of  themselves;  they 
were  unanimous  that  neither  glory  nor  advantage 
could  come  to  this  Continent  from  foreign  entangle- 
ments, and  that  this  Continent  must  be  protected  from 
their  transference  hither. 

This  sentiment  had  never  been  made  a  political 
issue ;  but  a  succesaiou  of  official  papers  had  embodied 
it  more  or  less  definitely;  it  had  been  a  favourite 
theme  in  the  correspondence  of  Washington,  Adams, 
Jefferson  and  Madison;  it  had  been  a  topic  of  familiar 
diecuasjon  among  the  people,    European  dipl<anat- 
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ists  liad  been  apprised  that  tliia  waa  tLe  American 
attitude,  though  they  contemptiioiisly  ignored  it. 
Now  that  the  opportunity  for  public  assertion  came, 
the  whole  country  was  back  of  the  President  as  it  has 
Beldom,  if  ever,  been. 

Monroe  was  not  usually  an  engaging  writer,  not  al- 
ways clear,  never  pithy  in  style;  yet  this  occasion, 
and  the  sense  of  the  certainty  of  feeling  behind  him, 
enabled  him  to  speal^bis  mind  in  judicious  yet  vibrant 
words,  which  give  honour  to  this  most  important 
American  State  deliverance  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

The  Doctrine  occurs  in  the  Annual  Message  of 
December  3,  1823,  and  is  as  follows: 


"At  the  proposal  of  the  Russian  Imperial  govern- 
ment, made  through  the  minister  of  the  Emperor  re- 
aiding  here,  a  fall  power  and  instructions  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  minister  of  the  ITnited  States  at 
St.  Fetersburgh,  to  arrange,  by  amicable  negotiation, 
the  respective  rights  and  interests  of  the  two  nations 
on  the  northwest  coast  of  this  Continent.  A  similar 
proposal  has  been  made  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  to 
the  government  of  Great  Sritain,  which  has  likewise 
been  acceded  to.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  desirous,  by  this  friendly  proceeding, 
of  manifesting  the  great  value  which  they  have  in- 
variably attached  to  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor, 
and  their  solicitude  to  cultivate  the  beat  understand- 
ing with  his  government.  In  the  discussions  to 
which  this  interest  baa  given  rise  and  in  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  may  terminate,  the  occasion  has 
been  judged  proper  for  asserting,  as  a  principle  in 
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which  the  rights  and  intereats  of  the  TJmted  StatM 
are  inToIved,  that  the  Americaii  continents,  bj  the 
free  and  independent  condition  which  they  have  aft- 
Eumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any 
European  Powers." 

U. 

"It  was  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
session  that  a  great  effort  was  then  malritig  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  to  improve  the  condition  of  ^e  people 
of  those  countries,  and  that  it  appeared  to  be  con- 
ducted with  extraordinary  moderation.  It  need 
scarcely  he  remarked  that  the  result  has  been  so  far 
very  dlSerent  from  what  was  then  anticipated.  Of 
events  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  with  which  we 
have  BO  much  intercourse  and  from  which  we  derive 
oar  origin,  we  have  always  been  anadona  and  inter- 
ested spectators.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States 
cherish  sentiments  the  most  friendly  in  favour  of  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  their  fellow  men  on  that  side 
of  the  Atlantic  In  the  wars  of  the  European 
Powers,  in  matters  relating  to  themselves,  we  have 
never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our 
policy  to  do  so.  It  is  only  when  our  rights  are  in- 
vaded or  seriously  menaced,  that  we  resent  injuries 
or  make  preparation  for  oor  defence.  With  the 
movements  in  this  hemisphere  we  are,  of  necessity, 
more  immediately  connected  and  by  causes  which 
must  be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  impartial 
observes.  The  pohtical  system  of  the  allied  Powers 
is  essentially  different  in  this  respect  from  that  of 
America.  This  difference  proceeds  from  that  which 
eziats  in  their  respective  govemmenta.    And  to  the 
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defence  of  our  own,  whicli  has  been  achieved  hy  the 
loae  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by 
the  wisdom  of  their  moat  enlightened  citizens,  and 
under  which  we  hare  enjoyod  unexampled  felicity, 
this  whole  nation  is  deroted.  We  owe  it,  therefore, 
to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations  a'tiafiTig  be- 
tween tlie  United  States  and  those  Powers  to  declare 
that  we  ehonld  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part 
to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemi- 
sphere as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With 
the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European 
Power  we  have  not  interfered,  and  Bhall  not  inter- 
fere. But  with  the  governments  who  hare  declared 
their  independence  and  maintained  it,  and  whose  in- 
dependence we  have,  on  great  consideration  and  on 
just  principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any 
interposition  for  the  pnrpose  of  oppressing  them,  or 
controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by 
any  European  Power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the 
msnifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards 
the  United  States.  In  the  war  between  those  new 
governments  and  Spain  we  declared  our  neutrality 
at  the  time  of  their  reo(^mtioii,  and  to  this  we  have 
adhered  and  shall  continue  to  adhere,  provided  no 
change  ahaU  occur  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
competent  authorities  of  this  government,  shall  make 
a  corresponding  change  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  indiBpensable  to  their  security. 

"The  late  events  in  Spain  and  Portngal  show  that 
Europe  is  still  imaettled.  Of  this  important  fact 
no  stronger  proof  can  be  adduced  than  that  the  allied 
Powers  should  have  thought  it  proper,  on  a  principle 
satisfactory  to  themselves,  to  have  interposed  by 
force  in  the  internal  concerns  of  Spain.  To  what 
extent  such  interposition  may  be  carried  on  the  same 
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principle,  is  a  question  to  'which  all  independent 
Powers,  whose  goremments  differ  from  theirs,  are 
interested;  even  those  most  remote,  and  surelj  none 
more  so  than  the  United  States.  Our  policy  in  re- 
gard to  Europe,  which  was  adopted  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  wars  which  have  so  long  agitated  that  quarter 
of  the  globe,  neTertheleas  remains  the  same,  which 
jfl,  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  conceroB  of  any  of 
its  Powers;  to  consider  the  goremment  de  faeto  as 
the  legitimate  government  for  us;  to  onltiT&te 
friendly  relations  with  it,  and  to  preserve  those  rela- 
tions by  a  frank,  firm,  and  manly  policy;  meeting,  in 
all  instances,  the  just  claims  of  every  Power,  sub- 
mitting to  injuries  from  none.  But  in  regard  to 
these  continents,  circumstances  are  eminently  and 
conspicuously  different.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
allied  Powers  should  extend  their  political  8;^tem  to 
any  portion  of  either  continent  without  endangering 
our  peace  and  happiness;  nor  can  any  one  believe  that 
onr  southern  hrediren,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
adopt  it  of  their  own  accord.  It  is  equally  impos- 
sible,  therefore,  that  we  should  behold  such  inter- 
position, in  any  form,  with  indifference.  If  we  look 
to  the  comparative  strength  pjid  resources  of  Spain 
and  those  new  governments,  and  their  distance  from 
each  other,  it  must  be  observed  that  she  can  never 
snbdue  them.  It  is  still  the  true  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  leave  the  parties  to  themselves,  in  the  hope 
that  other  Powers  will  pursue  the  same  course." 

It  is  not  probable  that  Monroe  had  any  conception 
of  the  lasting  weight  of  these  words,  nor  that  eventu* 
ally  they  would  enjoy  the  sanction  accorded  to  later- 
national  law.  He  was  not  unaware,  however,  that 
the  declaration  might  be  taken  as  a  challenge,  and 
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the  TTnited  States  miglit  soon  be  required  to  give 
acconnt  for  its  imexpe^ed  demand  that  Europe  cease 
to  think  of  the  two  Americas  as  any  longer  a  region 
for  freebootmg.  The  continental  govermnents  of 
Europe  were  indeed  stunned  by  the  audacity  and 
candour  of  the  announcement.  For  the  first  time 
they  comprehended  that  a  new  Power  had  arisen  in 
the  West,  whose  wishee  mast  be  seriously  regarded, 
— a  Power  that  expressed  its  ideas  with  extraordinary 
clearness.  The  demand,  howerer,  was  not  unreason- 
able, and  the  nations  were  not  seeking  trouble.  The 
conspiracy  was  dropped,  and  it  was  forty  years  before 
a  European  sovereign  attempted  to  contravene  the 
Ifonroe  Doctrine;  and  it  was  in  maintenance  of  this 
doctrine  that  Napoleon  HI.  was  required  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  Mexico.  Now,  after  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  Monroe's  utterance  has 
an  accumulated  moral  force  in  international  affairs 
which  is  measured  by  the  importance  of  the  great 
Republic. 

The  Tieit  of  the  aged  Marquis  de  Lafayette  to  the 
land  of  his  knightly  adoption,  when  he  came  to  the 
aid  of  General  Washington  as  the  precursor  of  the 
French  alliance,  was  the  closing  scene  in  Monroe's 
public  life.  Barely  does  an  event  so  stirring,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  fitting,  complete  a  career.  The 
President,  about  to  retire  from  office,  had  been  a  com- 
rade of  the  engaging  young  nobleman  in  Sevolution- 
ary  days,  more  ^an  forty  years  before.  Both  were 
striplings  then, — now  they  gazed  into  each  other's 
faces  not,  as  then,  to  discover  the  beaming  signs  of 
youth  and  ambition,  but  the  spiritual  lines  of  suffer- 
ing, rectitude,  and  kindness.  There  never  was  an- 
other such  a  visit  before  or  since.  The  people  were 
hearty  without  reserve,  and  when  lafayette  first 
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realised  what  it  was  to  be  the  nation's  ^est,  he 
exckimed,  pressing  hia  bands  to  hia  heart,  "It  will 
burst."  He  personified  romantioallj  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  ideal  of  tionserratiTe  liber^ 
which  two  peoples  had  striven  after,  with  variant 
results. 

When  niinister  to  France,  Konroe  had  been  a 
friend  in  distreas  to  the  prisoner  at  Ohniitz,  seeking 
bis  release  and  transmitting  aid  to  Madame  l^ayette 
irom  Washington.  IN'ow,  as  host,  he  was  the  same 
thoughtful  friend.  Jefferson  had  an^ested  that 
Oongress  should  not  merely  dine  this  gnest,  sending 
him  back  empty-handed,  and  President  Monroe,  and 
others  prominent  in  securing  the  distinguished  visit, 
were  mindf  nl  of  a  substantial  token.  This  Congress 
nnanimoosly  gave  when  it  Toted  Lafayette  the  sum 
of  $200,000,  together  with  a  townahip  of  unappro- 
priated public  lands. 

President  Monroe  retired  from  office  March  4, 
1825,  to  pass  the  six  years  remaining  of  life  in  hia 
.Virginia  home  at  Oak  Hill.  The  rare  friendship  of 
the  three  ez-presidenta  was  there  continoed  for  an- 
other year;  Jefferson  was  the  first  to  go;  Madison 
outlasted  his  younger  friend  by  five  years. 

Monroe's  family  life  was  exceptionally  happy. 
He  had  married,  while  a  young  member  of  Congress 
in  New  York,  Miss  Eliza  Kortright,  a  belle  of  the 
later  days  of  the  Bevolution,  who  possessed  gracious 
manners  and  social  position.  She  was  c^ed  *1a 
belle  Americaine"  when  in  Paris  with  her  husband, 
and  "regal-lookjng"  at  her  levees  in  Washington. 
There  were  two  equally  fair  daughters,  Monroe's  only 
children,  who,  as  Mrs.  Hay  of  Virginia,  and  Mrs. 
G-ouvemeur  of  New  York,  were  accomplished  ho»- 
teases  in  the  White  House  during  their  father's  long 
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e  there.  The  ways  of  new  society  in  Wash- 
ington became  more  regulated  and  ceremonious  dni^ 
ing  the  leadership  of  the  If  onroe  ladies.  Mrs.  Madi- 
son's indefatigable  attentirenesB  was  not  followed. 
Henceforth  there  were  no  more  first  calls  from  the 
White  House;  there  were  stated  and  select  drawing- 
rooms ;  there  were  presidential  dinners  without  wiyes ; 
and  other  foreign  etiquette  obtained,  which  disturbed 
for  a  time  cabinet  councils  and  miscellaneous  society. 
Monroe  himself,  though  incapable  of  being  governed 
by  anything  but  HnduesB  and  common-sense,  culti- 
vated formality  in  executive  relations;  diplomatists 
no  longer  "dropped  in"  to  the  White  House,  as  in 
the  days  of  Jefferson,  but  were  received  with  con- 
siderable state.  Long  experience  had  no  doubt  con- 
vinced him  that  foreign  manners  in  this  respect  were 
wiser  and  the  more  salutary.  With  its  rawness  and 
its  new  selectness,  the  capital  city  was  a  unique  social 
centre.  Distinguished  statesmen,  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  ambassadors  and  foreign  travellers, 
touched  with  the  homespun  representatives  from  the 
most  far-away  pioneer  districts.  'Among  the  marked 
figures  were  John  Randolph  of  Hoanoke,  and  Andrew 
Jackson;  the  former  reckless,  brilliant  and  grand' 
mannered,  if  he  chose,  the  latter  aa  striking  a  sensa- 
tion in  ft  drawing-room  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

A  history  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury in  America  must  observe  the  beginnings  of  orig- 
inal American  literature,  and  it  is  in  the  calm  of 
Monroe's  administration  that  they  first  appear. 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  genuine 
'American  products,  belonged  to  the  previous  century, 
as  did  the  writers  on  poKtical  philosophy  who  con- 
tributed The  Federalist  to  the  world.  What  they 
did,  however,  does  not  indicate  apetnfically  a  natlonu 
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impulse;  &iid  from  them  to  the  years  which  saw  Bry- 
ant, Washington  Irving  and  Oooper,  as  jonng  men 
of  promise,  there  was  an  uninteresting  stretch  when 
letters  Sf^emed  to  bu  without  devotees.  The  struggle 
of  politica  was  too  exciting  for  culture,  as  an  end  in 
itsoLf,  to  find  its  place.  In  the  lull  which  followed 
there  was  produced  a  smaU  grist  of  books  which  be- 
spoke the  genius  of  the  New  World.  It  may  be 
imagined  tha^  Monroe's  cabinet  of  university  men 
turned  from  discussing  Jackson's  raid  on  lire  Lidians 
to  lose  themselves  in  the  pages  of  Cooper'a  novel, 
"The  Spy."  "The  Sketch  Book"  was  a  late  pablica- 
tion  which  was  just  fiTn^i^lg  its  way  from  this  book- 
bver's  table  to  the  fashionable  drawing-room.  The 
boy  poet  Bryant  had  voiced  the  stirrings  toward  real 
literature  in  the  lofty  strains  of  "ThanatopsiB."  The 
intellectual  supremacy  of  New  England  also  was 
aboat  to  assert  itself  unquestionably  in  the  appear- 
ance of  a  school  of  poets,  for  Emerson,  Longfellow 
and  Whittier  were  in  training,  as  well  as  Hawthorne. 

The  years  of  Monroe's  retirement  were  harassed 
by  the  dwindling  of  his  fortune.  He  had  seriously 
impaired  it  during  his  two  foreign  missions,  when 
government  pay  had  not  been  equal  to  his  e^qiendi- 
tures,  and  he  had  never  reooveied  from  those  loasee. 
He  presented  his  accounts  and  endeavoured  to  get 
from  Congress  a  fair  reimbursement  in  order  to  save 
his  farm  and  die  where  he  had  lived  among  old 
friends.  In  his  last  year  Congress  granted  a  moder- 
ate sum,  and  later  allowed  to  his  children  something 
for  the  papers  which  he  possessed. 

The  ez-President  died  in  New  York  at  the  home  of 
his  daughter,  July  4,  1831.  Among  his  contempo- 
raries there  were  many  faithful  witnesses  to  his  char- 
acter and  bonoorable  career.    John  Quincy  Adamg 
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delivered  a  eulogy  which  was  unrestrained  in  honour 
"of  a  mind  anxious  and  unwearied  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  and  right;  patient  of  inquiry;  patient  of  con- 
tradiction; courteouB,  even  in  the  colliedon  of  Benti- 
ment;  sound  in  its  ultimate  judgments  and  firm  in 
its  final  concIusiouB."  Oalhoun  unbent  in  warm 
praise  of  bis  chief.  Ifadison  estimated  him  thus: 
"His  understanding  was  very  much  onder-rated;  his 
judgment  was  particularly  good;  few  men  hare  made 
more  of  what  may  be  called  sacrifices  in  the  service 
of  the  public."  Jefferson's  well-known  word  was, 
"He  is  a  man  whose  soul  might  be  turned  wrong  side 
outwards  without  discovering  a  blemiflh  to  the  world." 
Still  more  eloquently  simple  was  another  encomium 
by  Jefferson — "honest  and  brave." 

The  "era  of  good  feeling"  is  a  happy  phrase  to 
characterise  the  state  of  mind  throughout  the  country 
during  the  Monroe  administration.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  too  literally  applied  in  Congress  and 
among  the  members  of  Uie  cabinet,  especially  during 
Monroe's  second  term.  The  pressure  of  a  strong 
opposition  being  removed,  the  personal  ambitions  of 
prominent  leaders  had  unrestrained  activity  and 
naturally  became  very  loud  issues.  Monroe's  reelec- 
tion in  1820  had  been  practically  unanim.ouB,  but 
during  the  whole  of  his  second  term  the  comiug  elec- 
tion of  1834  disturbed  the  peace  of  his  cabinet  and 
of  Congress.  There  were  issues  of  division  in  the 
party.  Some  clung  to  strict  constructions  of  the 
Constitution,  which  meant  practically  no  national 
roads  nor  canals,  and  no  increased  protective  tarifi, 
Henry  Clay  led  the  loose  conBtruotionists,  who 
wanted  the  great  improvements,  and  desired  to  keep 
American  markets  for  American  goods. 

The  candidates  to  succeed  Mr.  Monroe  were  at 
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first  reckoned  to  be  as  m&ny  aa  sixteen,  but  when 
minor  aspirants  bad  dropped  out  tbere  were  six. 
They  were,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Calhoun,  Clay, 
DeWitt  Clinton,  Crawford,  and  the  military  man, 
Andrew  Jackson.  Tbere  was  then  no  way  of  hand- 
ling the  situation  and  of  deciding  which  of  the  six 
candidates  should  be  the  candidate  of  the  whole  party 
and  receive  its  enthusiaBtic  support.  The  caucus, 
objected  to  in  1816  and  dispensed  with  in  1820,  was 
discussed  in  every  State  legislature  and  generally 
condemned.  Hesolutions  from  a  county  in  Pennsyl- 
vania suggested  "a  convention  from  all  the  States 
of  the  IJmon"  as  the  best  method,  but  "entirely  im- 
practicable." About  one-fourth  of  all  the  members 
of  Congress  at  length  assembled  in  caucus  and  nomi- 
nated Crawford,  who  was  unobtrusiTely  favoured  by 
Monroe.  This  bad  no  effect  upon  the  election,  how- 
ever, as  electors  were  chosen  to  support  all  the  caniH* 
dates.  Calhoun  early  withdrew,  and  only  four 
strong  candidates  remained  to  the  end.  As  every 
one  had  foreseen,  there  was  no  choice  of  President 
by  the  electors  when  their  votes  were  counted  before 
the  assembled  Congress  in  February.  Jackson  had 
ninety  votes,  Adams  eighty-four,  Crawford  forty-one, 
and  Clay  thirty-seven.  The  election,  now  confined 
to  the  three  having  the  highest  number,  was  thrown 
into  the  House,  while  the  decision  rested  with  Clay, 
who,  though  DOW  thrown  out  of  the  contest,  com- 
manded the  turning  votes.  In  this  test  he  was  for 
Adams,  who,  thus  reinforced,  received  the  votee  of  a 
majority  of  the  States,  and  was  declared  elected. 
John  0.  Calbotiu  was  Vice-Preaideat-eleot. 
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JOHN  QUBTOr  ADAMS. 

(osi  .ADianisTBATioii,  1825-1829.) 


CHAPTER  XL 

A   PUSrtAJX   FSZBIDBITT 

The  life  of  Jolm  Quincy  Adams  ifl  political  history 
almoat  from  the  start  and  to  the  very  finish.  The 
story  of  it  is  the  study  of  a  great  performance — 
CTGBcelido  at  the  end — ^from  the  youngster,  precociona 
in  diplomacy,  to  the  "Old  Man  Eloquent,"  a  whirl- 
wind of  advanced  views.  Almost  all  other  ex-prew- 
dents  outlived  lively  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
while  in  thia  man  interest  is  stretched  to  its  most 
imaginative  pitch  as  he  expires  in  the  national  House 
of  Representatives. 

He  was  the  son  of  President  John  Adams,  and  a 
descendant  from  Henry  Adams,  a  very  early  colonist 
"who  took  his  flight  £rom  the  Dragon  Persecution  in 
Devonshire,  in  England,"  as  reads  his  monument  in 
the  Quincy  burial-ground.  By  another  line  the 
Adamses  came  from  John  Alden  of  the  Mayflower. 
The  mother  of  John  Quincy  Adams  was  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Parson  Smith,  long  settled  over  Brain- 
tree.  Her  son  was  named  after  her  grandfather, 
John  Quincy,  who  lay  dying  when  the  infant  was 
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baptized.  Tliese  ciroumstancee,  the  namesake  after- 
wards wrote,  "have  been  among  the  Btroogest  links 
of  my  attachment  to  the  name  of  Quiucj,  and  have 
been  to  me  through  life  a  perpetual  admonition  to  do 
nothing  unworthy  of  it."  The  child  of  this  credita- 
ble anceetiy  was  bom  near  Boston,  on  July  11,  I7fl7, 
in  the  North  Parish  of  Braintree,  since  called  Quincy. 
Of  invincible  hereditary  traits  the  younger  Adams 
had  certainly  a  lavish  outfit.  He  is  a  distinguished 
instance  of  the  persistence  and  compulsoriness  of  the 
puritanical  typ&  He  was  only  eleven  years  of  age 
when  he  left  the  umture  of  a  strict  home  to  accom- 
pany Mb  father  to  'France;  and  at  fourteen  he  quitted 
his  father  and  jaunted  to  remote  Bussia  to  begin  his 
diplomatic  tutelage.  But  though  he  could  not  have 
experienced  altogether  an  orthodox  New  England 
training,  he  was  firot  and  last  the  unmistakable  pro- 
duct of  that  soil.  He  was  bom  to  the  rigid  conscience 
and  inflexible  integrity  which  environment  cannot 
alter.  Earlier  than  this  early  transplanting  the  boy 
seems  to  have  set  for  himself  standards  and  purposes. 
Ambition  was  large  in  his  mind,  but  it  took  the  devout 
shape  of  an  object  in  life.  He  was  a  patriotic  re- 
publican from  the  cradle,  for  the  cause  was  the  ab- 
sorbing taUc  at  home  since  before  his  birth.  The  im- 
pressionable lad  had  heard  from  across  the  harbour 
the  battle  of  Bunker  TTTIT,  and  had  watched  from  the 
Blue  HHls  the  bombar^ent  of  Boston.  He  had 
been  a  little  post-rider  between  that  city  and  his 
mother's  farm  after  the  British  had  departed,  and 
while  his  bold  father  was  engaged  in  the  Oontinental 
Congress.  He  wrote  letters  which  we  may  deprecate 
as  nnchildlike,  but  the  like  of  which  are  in  no  danger 
of  being  perpetrated  by  the  children  of  this  century. 
One  of  ^ese  prim  episUee,  written  to  his  father  at 
Philad^phia,  closes  with,  "I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  a 
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present  detennination  of  growing  better,  youxB,  Jolm 
Quincj  Adams" ;  while  a  postscript  ehowH  significant- 
ly Uie  ordeilinees  of  Ids  mental  macliineiy: — "Sir,  if 
yon  will  be  bo  good  as  to  favor  me  witli  a  Blank  book, 
I  will  transcribe  the  most  remarkable  occunences  I 
meet  with  in  my  reading  which  will  serve  to  fix  them 
Qpon  my  mind." 

The  boy's  travela  abroad  began  when  hia  father 
was  sent  to  Paris  on  his  first  diplomatic  mission. 
From  Prance  he  writes  to  hia  "Honored  Mamma" 
concerning  his  intention  to  keep  a  jonmal  or  diary 
of  events,  objects  and  characters,  and  that  "my 
Pappa,  who  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  put  me  in 
the  right  way,"  advisee  also  a  little  book.  These  he 
nndertakee,  humbly  conscions  that  "a  Jomnal  Book 
and  a  lettw  Book  of  a  Lad  of  Eleven  years  old  Can 
not  be  expected  to  Contain  much  of  Saence,  Litera- 
ture, arts,  wisdom  or  wit." 

Later  the  journal  was  formally  begun,  bearing  the 
date  "Friday,  12th  of  November,  1119."  Sixteen 
years,  however,  passed  before  the  lad's  purpose  to 
follow  his  father's  counsel  settled  into  that  regular 
record  which  has  been  called  the  Diary  proper. 
Taking  this  date,  1795,  and  that  of  the  last  entry  in 
1848,  there  is  comprehended  an  extraordinary  career 
oi  more  than  fifty  years,  almost  the  entire  first  half 
(Mf  the  present  centnry.  This  Diary,  abridged  to 
twelve  Tolmnes,  is  a  unique  autobiography,  the  daily 
political  history  of  the  man  of  the  times  given  in  the 
soliloquy  of  a  statesman.  It  throws  a  ruthless  light 
on  every  passing  erent,  and  on  nearly  all  the  public 
personages.  If  this  literary  lef^cy  be  not  exactly  a 
humane  document,  it  is  beyond  question  of  rare  in* 
terest,  and  valuable  to  every  student  of  that  period. 
TJnconseioualy  illuminating  the  pages  appears  the 
Btubbom  honesty  of  the  writer;  many  frables  appear 
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also,  not  illumiDating  save  as  they  fix  candour  as  the 
Adams  standpoint.  The  qualities  of  the  man  are  to 
be  sought  in  his  own  book,  where  they  can  be  seen 
as  plainly  as  the  features  of  his  face  in  one  of  his 
portraits;  patriotiBm  and  political  liberalism,  honora- 
ble ambition,  personal  and  political  integrity,  oon- 
Boientiousneea,  ability,  intelligence,  indefatigabilily 
and  steadfast  will;  these  are  unmistakable,  and  they 
outline  a  great  figure. 

Just  as  apparent  in  the  Diary  are  the  blemishes 
which  isolated  the  man  throughout  his  long  life  and 
prevented  the  popularity  which  his  strength  might 
otherwifio  have  won.  The  men  of  his  day  were  pre- 
judiced against  him,  too  frequently  conceiving  an 
aversion  to  him.  Scarcely  any  one  outside  his  family 
loved  him,  and  it  is  not  discoverable  in  the  jottings 
of  fifty  years  that  he  loved  any  one  beyond  that 
circle.  He  had  not  charity  and  he  was  vitup<warivft. 
All  this  lie  reveals  to  us  tlirough  an  intimacy  with 
his  readers  which  was  given  to  none  of  his  contem' 
poraries. 

Of  his  son's  improvement  amid  the  new  formgn 
surroimdings  John  Adams  recorded:  "He  has  en- 
joyed perfect  health  from  first  to  last,  and  is  respected 
Trherever  he  goes,  for  his  vigor  and  vivacity  both  of 
mind  and  body;  for  his  constant  good  humour,  and 
for  his  rapid  progress  in  Prench,  as  well  as  in  general 
knowledge  which  for  his  age  is  uncommon."  Once, 
when  the  travellers  were  returning  from  a  brief  so- 
journ at  home,  young  John  spent  5ie  weeks  on  ship- 
board in  teaching  English  to  tiie  French  minister  and 
his  secretary;  and  his  father's  diary  has  this  entry: 
"The  Chevalier  de  la  Lucerne  and  M.  Marbois  are 
in  raptnres  with  my  son.  They  get  him  to  teadi 
them  the  language.    I  found  this  morning  the  am- 
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baaeadoT  seated  on  the  cnsliion  in  one  stateroom,  M. 
M&rboia  in  his  cot  at  his  left  hand,  and  wj  boh 
stretdied  ont  in  his  at  his  right,  the  ambassadoT  read- 
ing oat  loud  in  Blackstone's  'DiBconrse'  at  his  en- 
trance on  his  profeeeorship  of  the  oonunon  law  at  the 
TmiverHity,  and  my  son  correcting  the  pronunciation 
of  every  word  and  Byllsble  and  letter.  The  ambassador 
said  he  was  astoni^ed  at  my  son's  knowledge;  that 
he  was  a  master  of  his  own  language  like  a  professor. 
U.  Uaibois  said,  Tour  son  teaches  tib  more  than  you; 
he  has  point  de  grace,  point  d'  elogea.  He  shows  na 
no  mert^  and  makes  vb  no  compliments.  We  must 
have  }£r.  John.*'  The  remar^ble  boy  became  a 
marked  young  man  during  the  seven  yeara  which  he 
pasBed  abroad. 

There  was  schooling,  somewhat  desultory,  at  Paris, 
Amsterdam  and  Leyden  before  the  lad  went,  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  to  St.  Peteisbmrg,  to  be  private  secre- 
tary to  Francis  Dana.  This  bootless  mission  lasted 
fourteen  months  and  could  not  have  failed  to  enrich 
his  youthfnl  but  carefully  stored  experience.  It  was 
followed  by  several  months  of  travel  before  returning 
to  Paris,  where  his  father,  with  Franklin  and  Jeffer- 
son, was  at  work  over  the  negotiationB  which  secured 
Independence.  The  young  man  at  once  became  use- 
ful as  a  clerk.  It  was  a  long  reach  of  public  service 
from  this  humble  part  in  obtaining  his  country's  inde- 
pendence to  his  maj'estio  part  in  the  agitation  which 
precipitated  the  Civil  War  and  the  overthrow  of 
slavery  in  the  following  century. 

Upon  his  father's  appointment  as  minister  to  Eng- 
land, young  Adams  himself  decided  that  he  ought  to 
quit  European  cities  and  company  to  go  back  to  get 
an  orderly  but  at  that  time  narrow  American  educa- 
tion.    Ho  was  sensible  of  the  part  he  might  play  in 
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the  next  scenea  of  his  crwn  countr7,  and  of  the  ad- 
vantage which  college  training  and  the  study  of  law 
in  New  England  would  he  to  his  laudshle  ambition 
for  public  notice.  He  saw  ahead  correctly  and  far; 
he  trusted  his  vision,  and  straightway  put  himself  in 
the  only  common-eenBe  path  by  which  it  could  be 
realized.  Yet  Buch  common  sense  in  a  youth  is  so 
rare  as  to  seem  like  prescience. 

Hia  course  at  Harvard  was  marked  by  earnest 
Btndy,  and  he  was  graduated  in  two  years  with  high 
rank.  There  were  then  no  law  schools,  so  that  the 
collegian  who  would  be  a  barrieter  entered  the  office 
of  some  well-known  practitioner  as  a  student  and  hack 
for  the  period  of  three  years.  Adams  took  his 
novitiate  in  the  office  of  Theophilus  Parsons,  who 
afterwards  became  the  chief  justice  of  MasBachnsetta, 
and  after  the  usual  time  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
commenced  practice  in  Boston,  where  in  the  course 
of  years  busmess  came  to  him. 

The  grind  of  these  plodding  years  was  relieved  by 
that  interest  in  public  questions  which  was  natural 
element  to  an  Adams.  The  waves  of  republican 
agitation  had  beaten  back  upon  the  Old  World,  throw- 
ing up  those  extreme  doctrines  which  were  then  dis- 
cussed on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  Thomas  Paine's 
"Rights  of  Man"  was  the  most  widely  read  publica- 
tion of  the  day.  The  younger  Adams  made  answer 
in  articles  signed  "Pnblicola"  and  printed  in  the 
Boston  Sentinel.  These  were  noticed  in  England, 
where  they  were  ascribed  to  John  Adams.  He  next 
published,  in  the  same  journal,  hia  views  on  Amer- 
ican neutrality  when  the  unbearable  conduct  of 
minister  Genet  was  fomenting  that  question.  Tliia 
set  of  papers  was  followed  by  others  which  con- 
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tinned  to  affirm  tlie  intolerablenees  <^  the  French 
threats. 

Such  an  able  defence  of  the  course  of  the  admin- 
ifitration  could  not  fail  to  €z  the  obeerrant  eye  of 
Washington  upon  Hb  Yice-President'e  son;  and  a 
foreign  appointment  for  the  young  man,  juat  twenty- 
sereo,  was  the  outcome.  The  Diary  showB  that  be 
was  (dready  inwardly  fretting  because  of  inconapioa- 
ouaneea,  a  lot  which  he  thought  belonged  only  to 
indolent  or  stupid  human  beings;  the  appointment, 
therefore,  an  TniTiiH^fi-  TuairlflTit.  ir,  Jh^  EaguBj  was 
hailed  aa  an  entrance  into  actiTities  deservedly  less 
obscure. 

Ml.  Adams  spent  three  years  at  the  capital  of  the 
Low  Countries,  although  more  than  once  impelled, 
by  the  French  occupancy  and  the  resulting  difficulty 
in  avoiding  entangling  relations  for  his  government 
to  return;  moreover,  the  peculiar  state  of  affairs  gave 
him  little  or  nothing  to  do,  so  that  he  felt  the  im- 
propriety of  remaining.  But  President  Washington, 
writing  with  imperative  kindness,  waa  unwilling  to 
let  him  abandon  the  post  at  such  a  crisis;  at  the  same 
time  be  predicted  for  him  tbe  highest  diplcnnatio 
honors.  He  was  sane  enough  to  hearken  to  the  Presi- 
dent, keeping  a  cool  head,  shunning  embroiling 
friends,  observing  and  studying.  His  course  ia  in 
high  contrast  to  tiiat  of  Uonroe,  who  failed  to  meet 
Wadiington's  mind  in  performing  similarly  delicate 
duties  at  Paris, 

During  this  mission  he  went  to  London  to  transact 
bufflness  connected  with  the  embassy  there.  It  was 
there  that  he  renewed  acquaintance  with  the  family 
of  Joabna  Johnson,  tbe  American  consul  at  London, 
whom  be  had  known  at  Nantes  when  there  as  a  boy 
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with  his  father.  He  straightway  became  interestei 
in  ihe  daughter,  Louisa  Catherine  Johnson,  -who  waa 
a  niec«  of  Qovemor  Johnson  one  of  the  eigners  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  he  returned  to 
London  to  marry  her  in  the  summer  of  1197,  This 
was  a  sympathetic  marriage  which  sustained  Mi. 
^ilfl-mfi  throughout  his  long  life. 

He  had  previously  been  transferred  by  Washing- 
ton to  Portugal,  but  before  he  could  make  the  change 
his  father  succeeded  to  the  presidency.  This  occa- 
sioned  a  dilemma  for  Kew  England  consciences. 
The  son  could  not  look  for  presidential  patronage 
from  his  father;  the  father  could  scarcely  hope  to 
give  it  without  subjecting  himself  to  the  charge  of 
nepotism,  neither  could  he  withdraw  it  without 
damaging  the  promising  career  of  one  who  happened 
to  be  his  son.  In  deciding  the  nice  question  the 
President  was  advised  by  Washington,  who  persua- 
ded him  that  the  country  could  ill  afford  to  lose  from 
its  diplomatic  corps  so  able  a  man  as  this  eon.  Ao- 
cordingly,  John  Quincy  Adams  remained  abroad,  his 
father  changing  the  appointment  from  Portugal  to 
the  court  of  Prussia.  In  consequence,  it  was  to  the 
newly  eetablished  mission  at  Eerlin  that  he  took  his 
bride.  Serious  study  and  travel  were  incident  to 
his  stay  there,  the  duties  of  the  poet  being  light. 
When  President  Adams  closed  wilJi  a  bang  his  ad- 
ministratioi^  he  recalled  his  sou,  perhaps  to  relieve 
Mr.  Jefferson  of  embarrassment,  as  has  been  alleged. 
This  brought  the  younger  Adams  home,  after  a  sec- 
ond  residence  of  seven  years  in  Europe. 

Upon  his  return  to  America  Mr.  Adams  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  in  Boston.  Within  the  next  year 
a  new  door  opened  into  public  life.  He  was  elected 
by  his  county  to  the  Massachusetts  senate,  and  hQ 
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had  no  heaitaticai  about  entering  the  humbler  legisla- 
tire  eerrice  of  the  State.  It  qmcUy  led,  however, 
to  the  United  Statee  Senate,  to  which  he  was  chogen 
hj  the  Federal  party  of  the  MaBsachaaette  legislature. 
Tbxa  he  was  immediately  thrust  into  a  work  for 
which  he  had  not  heen  spedally  trained  and  for  which 
his  adaptation  was  far  from  perfect;  yet  the  legisla- 
tive  tadc  was  one  to  which  his  stem  temper  inclined, 
and  it  was  in  an  arena  where  in  his  later  life  he  was 
to  acquire  his  chief  honour  by  hard  blows  given  and 
received. 

Entering  the  Senate  in  1303.  he  remained  for  flva 
years  in  the  dittioult  stuation  which  his  disposition 
and  unmanageable  independence,  the  hostilities  of 
his  party,  and  the  dividing  issues  of  those  vexed  years 
created.  He  also  encountered  at  once  that  personal 
animosi^  transferred  to  himself  from  his  bellicose 
father.  He  found  himself  shunned  when  he  kept 
silent,  and  angrily  opp(»ed  when  he  expressed  him- 
self. It  was  his  unmerited  fortune  to  be  the  most 
contemned  member  of  the  minority.  In  opposition 
to  a  combination  which  seemed  to  form  naturally 
against  him,  he  did  not  offer  a  complaisance  of  man- 
ner or  of  mental  attitude;  he  opposed  it  stubbornly 
and  uncompromisingly,  showing  the  same  intrepidi^ 
that  Bubeequently  carried  him  through  the  famous 
sixteen  years'  fight  in  Congress  with  which  hia  life 
closed. 

^e  voted  sometimes  v^th  his  party  and  sometimes 
agamst  it,  tmt  always  without  concern  to  please  it. 
He  very  soon  made  it  plain  tKat  he  di3  not  share  New 
England  leniency  towards  the  spoliations  of  the  Eng- 
lish, Of  the  two  trespassers  on  American  rights  he 
thought  England  was  the  more  outrageous,  and  that 
to  weaken  towards  her  vras  forever  a  losing  game. 
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These  Beotimentfi  did  not  Bnit  the  FederaliBtfi,  who 
moreorer  were  soBpicions,  remembering  how  the  elder 
Adsma  had  outwitted  his  party  by  renewing  relations 
with  England's  enemy. 

Thoroughly  angry  at  the  tameness  which  aubmlV 
ted  to  the  impressment  of  Amerioau  seamen,  Ur. 
Adams  first  set  himself  against  his  party  by  support- 
ing the  Non-importation  Act,  which  was  opposed  by 
all  Federalists.  Taking  fire  at  the  Chesapeake  in- 
sult, he  joined  in  a  Democratic  indignation  meet- 
ing at  Boston,  which  pledged  "lives  and  f  ortonea"  to 
any  vigorous  measures  of  the  government  consequent 
upon  tiiat  overt  outrage.  This  determined  him  as 
an  apostate,  though  he  had  also  attended  later  a  like 
meeting  of  the  reluctant  Federalists,  and  he  was 
straightway  turned  out  of  that  communion  of  politi- 
cal saints. 

Mr.  Adams  further  joined  himself  to  the  edminia- 
trative  party  by  favoring  the  Embargo  Bill.  He 
never  entertained  for  it  the  respect  tbat  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son did,  but  be  looked  upon  it  as  a  protective  expedi- 
ent worth  trying.  Free  from  local  distortion,  he 
saw  tiiat  the  situation  of  his  country  demanded  ener- 
getic measures,  and  he  -was  mnoere  aum^  to  declare 
that  the  emba^;o  appeared  to  him  more  energetic 
than  inaction.  In.  accepting  the  policy  of  the  a^riin- 
istration,  Mr.  Adams  gave  no  half-hearted  allegiance. 
He  said:  "The  President  has  recommended  this 
measure  on  his  high  responsibility,  I  would  not  con- 
sider, I  would  not  deliberate,  I  would  act.  Donbt- 
kfls  the  President  possesses  such  further  information 
as  will  justify  the  measure."  lAter,  he  saw  quite 
as  surely  its  inefficiency  for  an  offensive  polic7,  and 
he  was  then  aa  openly  deairons  of  its  repeat 
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Tlie  snppoTt  of  this  Inll  eetablished  Ma  Tepotation 
ua6fig''EaBtem  merchanta  as  a  renegade.  He  was 
corerea  witb  aspersioiis  by  his  ariatocratio  neighbonn 
and  by  his  constitiieiicy.  Thej  tmited  in  the  ICaasa- 
chnsetts  legislatiire  to  repndiate  Tiim  ty  eTeeSij;, 
montEnaefore  his  tem  of  office  had  expireH^l^  bqo- 
ceBBOT  in  the  Senate.  IinmedTate^«pon  ^lis  insult 
he  resigned  his  seat  for  the  balance  of  the  temu 

So  happened  a  most  cnrions  readjustment  of  family 
and  party  affiliations.  A?^^^™?_*Qdji_Federalist 
passed  into  jrefferson^hons^old^  of^  faiUi.  How 
Jo'hn  an^  Abigail  Adams  acconunodated~tIiemselTes 
to  their  son's  change  is  interesting  to  sarmise.  He 
received  enough  public  criticisin.  His  political 
change  to  the  winning  side  exposed  him  at  the  fame 
to  the  donble  charge  of  inconsistency  and  of  disin- 
genuousness.  But  the  inconsistency  was  more  appar- 
ent than  real;  for  the  Adamses  were  never  disposed 
to  side  with  England;  and  John  Quincy  Adams  had 
merely  grown  to  be  more  anti-British  than  his  father; 
moreover,  in  certain  other  respects  the  Federalist 
party  itself  had  changed  face.  'The  accusation  of 
inrancerity  showed  how  utter  was  the  iuappreciation 
of  the  tme  fibre  of  the  man,  which  prevailed  then; 
and  even  time  itself  has  not  had  an  easy  task  in  re- 
moving the  strong  prejudice  of  Eastern  respectability 
against  the  name  of  one  whose  political  honour  is 
proven  by  evidences  open  to  the  student.  Unveering 
Americanism  directed  his  course  then  and  always. 
He  was  never  fenced  by  a  political  creed  or  by  local 
eonsiderations.  Personal  attachments  were  without 
question  inconsiderable  with  him.  But  these  char- 
acteristics gave  wider  range  to  his  perception  of  truth 
and  right,  and  left  his  actions  unembarrassed.     Oer- 
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tailily,  priTftte  political  ambititm  waa  apparently 
aacirGced  in  leaving  hia  awn  party,  for  what  oonld 
an  AdaniB  expect  from  Jefferson  or  Jeffersonians  I 

Adams  now  prepared  hia  mmd  for  the  certainty  of 
Iseing  restored  to  the  situ&tiou  of  a  private  citizen. 
He  repelled  insinuating  snggeetionB  £rom  memhers 
of  the  Eepublican  part^,  and  refused  to  oonaider 
election  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  by  the  !Re- 
pnhlioans  of  hie  Congreasional  District.  He  made 
no  effort  to  conciliate  Jefferson.  Ketiring  thus,  he 
felt  that  his  political  proapecta  had  dedmed,  and 
ai^Mrently  he  was  withonf  expectation  (^  sedng  Uiem 
revive  through  Kepublican  preferment. 

Then  followed  Mr.  iUadiaon's  election  and  aocet- 
sion  to  the  presidency.  His  mind  was  fixed  vpaa 
egtablishing  an  American  mission  at  the  Boasian 
court,  and  without  hesitation  he  selected  John  Quincy 
Adams  as  the  best  representative.  In  time  the  Sen- 
ate oonffrmed  the  appointment.  John  Adams,  jeal- 
ous for  his  son,  saw  in  this  mission  political  exile. 
But  John  Quincy  accepted  it  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
the  new  administration,  and  with  simple  aim  to  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  his  country  in  a  remote  but  im- 
portant European  capital.  Accordingly,  he  set  out 
for  St.  Petersburg,  and  arrived  there  in  the  autamn 
of  1609,  thus  beginning  his  third  long  residence 
abroad. 

His  life  there  was  tmmarked.  His  duties  were  not 
burdensome.  Hia  relations  with  the  liberal-minded 
Emperor,  Alexander  L  and  with  Count  Bomanzoff, 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  were  exceptionally 
friendly  throughout  ^e  five  years.  Foreign  train- 
ing had  fitted  hun  exactly  for  such  a  poeL  He  had  a 
fine  dignity  which  led  Imn  to  aooept  oourt  kindness 
frankly  yet  with  unobtrusive  independence.      It 
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eonld  be  seen  of  all  men  that  he  was  a  perfectly  bred 
republican,  and  be  enjoyed  bearty  respect.  The 
Dury  oorers  this  period  f aitbfnlly,  presenting  Tividly 
RoflBiA's  part  in  the  Napoleonic  draina  wbieh  was  be- 
ing burned  to  an  end  on  Slavic  soil  It  is  a  remark- 
able picture  wbicb  those  pages  afford  of  a  coontry, 
of  a  period,  and  of  the  life  of  a  plain-liTing,  high- 
thinkiTig  American  minister  at  a  lavish  court. 

The  Russian  friendship  for  the  western  Bepnblie, 
which  Hr.  Adams  had  tactfnlly  fostered,  was  evi- 
denced by  an  offer  of  services  in  mediation  to  arrest 
the  war  with  Greet  Britain.  This  good  office  was 
declined  by  England,  but  it  really  paved  the  way 
for  direct  settlement  between  the  weary  belligerents. 
Mr.  Adanu  quitted  Bossia  to  go  to  Ghent.  There, 
in  August,  1814,  be  joined  the  American  and  Eng- 
lish commissioners  to  begin  that  long  and  memorable 
sitting  which  resulted  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  signed 
four  months  later. 

The  narrative  of  this  oommissioo  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  War  of  1813,  dnring  the  administration 
of  Freeident  Madison;  but  Mr.  Adams's  personal 
relation  to  it  cannot  be  entirely  passed  over.  The 
keeper  of  the  Diary  was  never  more  punctilioos  in 
bis  record  than  during  this  time.  The  drafting  of 
numeroos  documents  did  not  leave  him  too  weary 
to  note  all  the  daUy  occurrences  and  to  reflect  hu 
own  mind  concerning  bis  associates.  Individually 
the  American  oommiasioners  were  doubtlessly  well 
chosen,  but  collectively  they  were  iU-aasorted,  agree- 
ing only  in  iheir  variance  from  the  positive  gentle- 
men from  London.  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Olay  were 
wholly  nnsympatbetia  They  bad  neither  habits  nor 
standards  in  common.  In  local  interests  they  were 
vide  apart;  the  representative  of  Kew  ^England 
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vislied  to  protect^merieaB  fieberiea;  these  rights  the 
Westerner  called  "tbe^mere  tib^FL^  of  dryiiig  fish 
upon  ft  desert,"  and  thought  they  were  of  small  con- 
sequence compared  vith  the  ezclooTe  American 
ownership  of  tiie  Missiesippi  RiveT,  In  the  ctnnmit- 
tee-TOom  the  testiness  ofone'was*  matched  hy  the 
fractiousneas  of  the  other.  "Kr.  day  is  losing  his 
temper,"  wrote  Mr.  Adams.  We  can  hardly  fancy 
that  the  latter  had  the  grace  to  be  conciliatory.  The 
hard  work  which  Mr.  Adams  gave  murtdntingly  to  the 
commission  was  not  perfect  in  the  eyes  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  their  riddling  crititnmn  be  pathetically 
comments  upon. 

While  hardly  mptipgtTig  to  get  along  with  each 
other,  all  the  steadiness  and  diplomacy  of  the  fire 
Americans  were  in  demand  to  meet  the  irritating 
methods  of  the  Englidi  ag«ntB.  "The  tone  of  all  the 
British  notes  is  arrogant,  overbearing  and  ofiensiTe. 
The  tone  of  ours  is  neither  so  bold  nor  so  ^irited  as 
I  think  it  should  be,"  records  Adams.  The  spirit  of 
peace  and  compromise  was  at  last  evoked.  The 
American  commissioDers  had  really  conducted  their 
side  of  the  business  very  welL  Their  superior  di- 
plomacy had  helped  to  avert  the  consequences  of 
their  countrymen's  inferiority  in  arms,  though  there 
were  stronger  reasons  why  England  did  not  any 
longer  care  to  fight  out  the  quarrel. 

Mr.  Adams  spent  the  nest  few  months  in  Paris, 
dtmog  which  time  Kapoleon  made  his  return  from 
Elba,  and  many  events  of  the  *Oiundred  d&y^'  oc- 
curred. From  Paris  he  went  to  London,  in  May, 
1815,  where  he  met  his  official  appcnntment  to  be 
minister  to  England.  This  was  the  position  which 
John  Adams  had  been  the  first  to  hold,  and  it  was 
the  highest  in  diplomatic  service  then  as  now.    At 
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this  court  he  enconnterecl  thoee  nnpleBaant  features 
in  the  American  policy  of  Lords  Camuog  and  Castle- 
reagh,  bnt  never  the  discourtesy  which  had  tried  the 
Bonl  of  his  father  in  the  days  succeeding  the  Kevoln- 
tioo.  He  lired  on  a  meagre  salary,  not  as  comfort- 
ably as  he  had  done  in  the  friendly  Bussian  capitaL 
He  stayed  most  of  the  time  out  of  town.  He  writes: 
"One  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  my  remaining  out 
of  town  is  to  escape  the  frequency  of  inritationB  at 
late  honrs,  which  consume  so  much  precious  time, 
and  with  the  perpetually  mortifybg  oonsciousneas 
of  inability  to  return  the  civility  in  the  same  man- 
ner." Ho  had  not  the  fancy  for  "table-cloth  ora- 
tory," as  he  named  it,  that  has  possessed  many  of  his 
auoceseors  at  the  court  of  St.  James. 

After  two  years  he  was  recalled  to  enter  the 
cabinet  of  James  Monroe,  who  had  recently  become 
President  of  the  United  States.  Here^guded—his 
diplomatic  service,  which,  during  two  ,reddsiuie3 
aJ>road,  numbered  fifteen  years  in  four  European 
ca^talfl.  In  length  and  honor  it  had  fulfilled  Wash- 
ington's prophecy. 

Mr.  Adams  Wnmn  tLn  Spi;rf.f,p]-y  f)f  ptato  mider 
the  newaHminiBh-ation,  and  for  the  next  eight  years 
his  ripe  powers  were  directed  to  this  important  execu- 
tive department.  The  chief  questions  which  arose, 
and  which  were  adjusted  during  this  time,  have  been 
outlined  in  the  life  of  President  Monroe.  They 
passed  under  the  wise  overaeersbip  of  the  President, 
but  the  BtatoK^aft  of  Adams  is  no  less  evident 
in  an  eacamination  of  those  years.  His  courage,  firm- 
ness and  calculation  made  unquestitmably  a  large 
part  of  Monroe's  prosperous  administration.  B«- 
apect  and  harmony  were  always  maintained  between 
the  President  and  his  chief  Secretary.    Their  inter- 
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esta  were  identical,  for  the  Buccesa  of  the  State  de- 
partment meant  in  general  tlie  success  of  the  admin- 
iBtration,  and  it  also  meant  the  probable  Bncceeeiou 
of  the  Secretary  to  the  presidency. 

Mr.  Adams's  talent  for  nnpopnlarity  had  full  seope 
when  he  again  entered  public  life  in  his  own  count^. 
At  Washington  intrigue  was  rife  among  the  Eepub- 
licans,  and  since  the  Federalists  were  moribund,  it 
took  the  place  of  party  contention  and  was  fuUy  as 
malignant.  The  Secretary's  position  brought  him 
rirala,  and  he  knew  how  to  make  them  enemies;  but 
he  had  no  friendly  arts  for  creating  a  personal  fol- 
lowing.  His  proficiency  and  responsibility  in  deal- 
ing with  his  own  domain  did  not  secure  to  him  a 
generous  influence.  This  was  always  a  well  of  com- 
plaint to  his  conscious  and  righteous  pen;  but  with  all 
due  allowance  for  the  meanness  of  other  men,  un- 
popularity and  lack  of  friends  can  nerer  be  quite 
unmerited.  Crawford  in  the  cabinet  and  Clay  in 
flie  House  each  recognized  a  competitor  in  the  race 
eight  years  ahead,  while  bis  suspicions  of  them  were 
readily  excited.  In  such  different  environment  hia 
Diary  ceases  to  be  entertaimngly  descriptive  and  be- 
comes entertainingly  acid. 

However  democratic  Mr.  Adams's  spirit,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  his  tastes  were  not  suited  to  the  social  life 
of  which  he  waa  expected  to  form  an  important  part. 
ITeeessarily,  it  seemed  a  crude  aggregation  of  pnah- 
ing  representatives  from  everywhere  collected  on  a 
"miserable  desert,"  as  the  town  of  Washington  was 
then  described.  He  had  grown  at  home  in  old  dtieo, 
with  their  protecting  conventions  and  select  (nrcles. 
Moreover,  he  had  no  relish  for  the  flavorsome  sporta 
which  made  life  at  the  capital  endurable  for  even  a 
foreign  minister.    High  stakes  at  cards,  races,  and 
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dnelinff  were  outside  of  his  worid,  but  onf ortunately 
they  r^^ed  the  dull  Bociel7  of  that  period.  Swim- 
ming in  the  Potomac  at  daybreak  was  the  only  pafr- 
time  in  which  the  hard-worked  Secretary  indulged, 
and  that  was  not  exactly  social  diversion.  Ur.  and 
Mrs.  Adams  entertained  regularly  on  Tuesday  even- 
ings, sometimes  on  a  Yery  large  scale,  as  memorably 
on  the  occaaion  of  a  brilliant  ball  which  they  gave 
for  the  hero  of  New  Orleans,  to  whom  Mr.  Adams 
was  intent  upon  paying  honor.  Hr.  Uills,  a  Bepre- 
sentatire  from  Hassaohusetta,  describee  Mn.  Aduns, 
upon  whom  chiefly  the  care  of  hospitality  devolved, 
as  "a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  woman;  but  the 
Secretary  [had]  no  talent  to  entertain  a  mixed  c<»n- 
pany,  either  by  conversation  or  manners." 

l^e  final  setdemeut  of  boundaries  and  claims  with 
Spain  was  a  triumph  to  Mr.  Adams.  The  years  of 
negotiation,  first  with  the  courtly  and  cunning  Don 
Oms  and  latterly  with  General  Vives,  did  not  wear 
out  hia  patience  or  his  fighting  e^nrit.  He  had  calcu- 
lated what  waa  the  most  that  could  be  got  from  Spain 
and  the  least  that  must  be  given  up  to  her,  and  upon 
that  baue  he  persistendy  worked  until  the  businees 
was  concluded  which  he  declared  to  be  one  .of  "two 
of  the  most  memorable  tranaactions  of  my  life." 

The  other  luihievenient  to  which  he  here  refers, 
was  less  showy,  but  it  embodied  vast  research ;  it  was 
a  treatise  which  he  presented  to  Oongress  in  the  form 
of  a  report  upon  weights  and  measures. 

If  at  first  Mr.  Adams  was  not  senrative  to  the  issue 
of  slavery  forced  by  the  Missonri  debate,  he  soon 
clearly  saw  its  importance  and  its  trend.  Then  slav- 
ery b^an  actively  to  repel  him.  HeJ2zfisax_a 
dMth-etniyyIft  ht^t^at^n  tba  fiy  and  Haro  wdfta  of 
the  qnestion,  and  that  it  would  result  in  an  attempt 
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to  diaBolre  the  UnioiL.  OompTomiBe  and  dissolatioii 
appeared  to  him  as  alternatives;  he  did  not  regard  the 
latter  as  an  unthinkable  state  where  snch  an  enor- 
mous human  principle  was  involved,  and  he  did  not 
imagine  the  forcible  maintenance  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Union.  He  recorded  at  this  time  words  which 
bum  with  feeling  and  prophetic  sense.  "Slavery  is 
the  great  and  foul  stain  upon  the  Korth  American 
Uoion,  and  it  is  a  contemplation  worthy  of  the  most 
exalted  soul  whether  its  total  abolition  is  or  is  not 
practicable."  "Oh,  if  bat  one  man  could  arise  with 
a  genius  capable  of  communicating  those  eternal 
truths  that  belong  to  this  question,  to  lay  bare  in  all 
its  nakedness  that  outrage  upon  the  goodness  of  Gtod, 
htmian  slavery;  now  is  the  time  and  this  is  the  occa- 
sion upon  which  such  a  man  would  perform  the  duties 
of  an  angel  upon  earth." 

In  foreign  relations  Mr.  Adams  was  aggresBive  and 
stubborn.  He  declared  an  imperial  unconcern  for 
foreign  opinion  when  he  said  in  the  cabinet,  "If  the 
world  do  not  hold  us  for  Bomans  they  will  take  us 
for  Jews,  and  of  the  two  I  would  rather  be  charged 
with  that  which  has  greatness  mingled  in  its  oom- 
poeitioQ."  A  siorited  policy,  upheld  by  nnquailing 
temper  and  pride,  certainly  gained  happy  remits  at 
this  particular  period.  When  he  had  represented  bis 
government  in  Europe  he  neither  truckled,  nor 
boasted,  nor  presumed,  and  he  could  bear  no  affecta- 
tion in  those  who  came  to  deal  with  him  on  his  own 
soil.  The  spicy  interviews  between  him  and  Strat- 
ford Canning,  of  which  an  accurate  report  is  fur- 
nished, are  extremely  smuaing.  The  arrogance  of 
the  Englishman  was  squarely  and  instantly  met  by 
buffets  from  the  Secretary.  In  the  contest  of  words 
Mr.  Adanu  appears  daily  to  come  off  beet,  in  spite 
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of  "his  more  advanced  years," — to  which  Mr.  Can- 
ning ascribed,  widi  double  entenUy  his  awn  efforts  to 
keep  deferfflitial.  He  did  not  fear  to  hare  the  United 
States  stretch  oat  their  tentacles  over  diepnted  ter- 
ritory. He  maintained  that  they  would  take  no 
slightest  part  in  foreign  affairs.  He  said  to  the  Kns- 
mau  minister.  Baron  Znyl,  in  relation  to  the  northwest 
coast,  "that  we  should  asBume  distinctly  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  American  continents  are  no  longer 
subjects  for  any  new  Enropean  colonial  establish- 
ments." This  utterance  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams 
affirmed  was  the  £rst  hint  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
It  is  evident  enough  that  the  State  department  did 
not  hold  the  President  back  from  his  distLOguished 
promulgation. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

FBOH  TEX  FSEBmEirOT  TO  C0ROBB88. 

Mb.  Adaub's  succession  to  the  presidency  was  not 
tliToiigh  the  cordial  popular  expressiou  which  he 
coveted.  He  had  not  concealed  hiB  ambition  for  that 
chief  seat,  but  beyond  the  admission  he  would  moke 
no  sign.  He  had  distinctly  declared  that  he  "should 
doa^lntel.T  notlimg"  to  "promote  hia  election,  and 
he  adhered  to  a  ngia  aloofness  Soiri^ny  conuecHon 
which  might  seem  to  smack  of  intrigue.  IVom  this 
high  ground  he  viewed  the  long  pending  election  of 
1824,  and  inevitably  saw  enough  going  on  below  to 
madden  a  saint. 

There  were  many  cliques  in  the  Bepublican  party, 
and  their  most  striking  vice,  in  the  eyee  of  the  Diar* 
ist,  was  that  not  one  voluntarily  centered  on  John 
Quincy  Adama  as  a  natural  leader.  He  saw  that  his 
vote  would  be  won  with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all,  and 
only  on  the  ground  of  the  traditional  claim  which  his 
position  as  chief  Secretary  gave  him  to  the  promotion. 
It  is  likely  that  he  longed  for  a  genuine  personal 
following  the  more  because  of  a  temperament  which 
denied  its  acquirement.  He  saw  Crawford  and  Cal- 
houn and  Clay  each  bent  upon  entering  the  lists  for 
himself,  and  such  human  selfishness  caused  him  un- 
due astonishment.  Though  we  may  not  be  able  to 
sympathize  with  all  that  he  felt,  it  is  evident  enough 
that  his  conscientious  methods  were  not  those  of  his 
competitors,  and  that  therefore  his  very  aprightnosa 
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created  odilfl  against  bim  in  the  poHtical  field.  Craw- 
ford was  probably  corrupter  than  bia  times,  and  he 
vas  aa  dever  as  anj  modem  political  jobber.  Clay 
was  master  of  many  arts  which  were  irritating  to  a 
rival  not  Called  in  them,  and  to  Adams  he  had  ap- 
peared onprinoipled  in  seeking,  during  the  eight 
years  past,  to  pat  the  State  department  in  an  tmpopn- 
lar  light.  Calhoun  astutely  withdrew  from  the  con- 
test in  season  to  keep  friends  and  seoure  a  large 
majority  vote  for  Vice-President. 

Ano^er  and  the  most  powerful  rival  iSx.  Adanls 
did  not  for  a  long  time  reaoginxe  as  such.  He  had 
always  liked  Genraal  Jackson.  He  had  sucoessfully 
defended  ^im,  at  no  small  cost  to  himself,  against  the 
oesisure  of  Congress  and  the  cabinet.  This,  he  felt, 
with  cause,  deserved  common  gratitude.  Besides, 
he  did  not  think  that  the  old  battle-hero  wanted 
jnemdential  honors.  Possibly  when  he  became  oon- 
vinced  to  the  contrary  he  still  hoped  by  pronounced 
friendliness  to  capture  the  man  of  the  masses  for  the 
second  place  on  hia  own  ticket. 

The  affair  is  an  engroesing  bit  of  history.  For  one 
thing,  this  battle  between  prominent  candidates  of 
the  same  party,  whose  personaUtieB  were  the  weapons 
instead  of  principles,  resulted  in  independent  nomina- 
tions and  thus  killed  "King  Caucus."  Crawford 
was  indeed  nominated  by  a  caucus  representing  about 
a  fourth  of  Congress,  but  he  gained  no  strength 
through  it  The  other  candidates  were  put  forward 
by  State  l^pslatores  and  mass  convention&  All 
were  Bepuhlicana,  Once  more  in  the  history  of 
president-making  no  one  was  elected  by  the  vote  of 
the  electors,  and  the  choice  of  a  prratdent  from  the 
three  first  candidates  passed  into  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentativee  to  be  made  by  the  votes  of  the  States.    The 
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three  men  left  eli^ble  vere  Jaokson,  Adanu  and 
Crawford. 

A  greftt  ecandal  was  not  wanting  at  this  oritioal 
moment.  A  letter  was  pnblished  which  aoouaed  the 
friends  of  Clay  of  having  hinted  that  "they,  like  the 
Swiss,  would  £ght  for  those  who  woold  pay  best 
Orertures  were  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  friends 
of  Adams  to  the  friends  of  Olay,  offering  him  the 
appointment  of  Secretary  of  State  for  his  aid  to  elect 
Adams.  And  the  friends  of  Clay  gave  this  informa- 
tion to  the  friends  of  Jackson,  and  hinted  that  if  the 
friends  of  Jackson  would  offer  the  same  price,  they 
would  close  with  them."  Hr.  Clay  at  once  de- 
nounced the  ealnnmiator,  a  weak  representatiTe  who 
failed  utterly  to  substantiate  the  disgraceful  accusa- 
tion. But  denials  and  absence  of  all  evidence  did  not 
affect  the  credence  which  this  story  continued  to  re* 
ceive  from  Jackson  partisans.  General  Jackson 
himself  revived  the  slander  for  campaign  purposes  in 
the  midst  of  the  following  election. 

John  Quincy  Adams  \nts  the  choice  of  thirteen 
States  in  the  election  of  the  House  which  occurred 
February  9,  1835.  Mr.  Clay  had  ignored  the  deter- 
rent scandal,  and  cast  his  decisive  influence  for  the 
man  whom  he  considered  fittest.  Mr.  Adams  was 
then  declared  duly  elected,  and  the  controversy  was 
closed.  While  this  result  chagrined  the  two  other 
candidates,  it  did  not  gratify  Mr.  Adams.  He  said, 
sincerely  no  doubt,  "Could  my  refusal  to  accept  the 
trust  thus  delegated  to  me  give  an  opportunity  to  the 
people  to  form  and  to  express  with  a  nearer  approach 
to  unanimity  the  object  of  their  preference,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  decline  the  acceptance  of  this  eminent 
chai^  and  to  submit  the  decision  of  this  momentous 
question  again  to  their  decision."     Thus  without  ela- 
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tion  he  vent  to  his  simple  inangnration  on  Haroh  4^ 
182S,  «wgniiT)g  no  less  oonacientioTiBly  the  trnst 
which  fell  to  bun. 

Aa  this  erentfol  year  elosed  he  vrote  in  his  Diary: 
"The  year  haa  bent  the  moat  momentona  of  those 
that  have  paeeed  over  my  head,  inasmneh  aa  it  has 
witnessed  my  elevation,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  to 
the  chief  magistracy  of  my  conntry,  to  the  anmmit  of 
landahle,  or  at  leaat  blameless  worldly  ambition;  not, 
however,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  pride  or  to  just 
desire;  not  by  the  imeqiiiTocal  sofirages  of  a  majority 
of  the  people ;  with  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
people  adverse  to  the  actual  resnlt." 

These  unfavorable  auspices  did  not  influence  him 
to  make  any  effort  to  be  popularly  -understood. 
Without  the  slightest  hesitation  he  formed  hia  cabinet 
with  Henry  Clay  as  Secretary  of  State.  This  eelec- 
tton  was  a  daring  proclamation  of  his  superior,  almost 
quixotic,  attitude  toward  the  libelous  charges  of  a 
bargain.  It  was  the  sort  of  refutation  in  which  a 
man  of  his  mould  would  indulge,  stoically  indifferent 
as  to  the  intelligent  faimeBS  of  his  critics.  It  is  per- 
fectly plain  now  that  an  Executive,  who  abstained 
with  annoying  punctilio  from  sensible  changes  in 
office  and  was  suicidal  to  his  own  interests  strught 
through  every  temptation  to  obligate  a  following, 
was  one  morally  incapable  of  rewarding  a  corrupt 
man  for  corrupt  service  to  himself.  It  seems  as 
though  this  must  always  have  been  plain.  But  public 
jnd^ent  could  be  aa  fearfully  warped  then  as  at 
any  time  since,  and  lies  were  no  less  popular  because 
they  travelled  only  on  horseback.  Adams',  coarse 
in  offering  the  chi^  place  in  his  cabinet  to  Clay  was 
bold,  and  Clay's  acceptance  might  be  viewed  as  hia 
challenge  to  defamere.    But  the  wisdom  of  the 
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action  of  each  la  qneBtumable.  It  would  have  been 
pmdent,  if  not  heroic^  to  have  avoided,  under  the 
peculiar  circnmataneea,  the  appearance  of  the  alleged 
compact.  If  ACr.  Aduns  did  right  to  offer  the  office, 
Mr.  Clay's  acceptance  was  still  injadicioos.  This  he 
realised  when  he  said  in  a  speech  man;  yeaia  later: 
"21y  error  in  accepting  the  office  arose  out  of  my 
nnderrating  the  power  of  detraction  and  tiie  f  oree  of 
ignorance,  and  abiding  with  too  sore  a  confidence  in 
the  ocmsoioaa  integri^  and  uprightness  of  n^  own 
motives." 

The  story  of  a  "comtpt  bargain"  was  revived  now 
and  again  during  the  administration,  never  being 
allowed  by  Jao&onians  to  rest  quite  forgotten. 
John  Kandolph  referred  to  the  allisnoe  between 
iAdams  and  Clay  as  that  of  "Sli£l  and  Black  George 
— ^the  Puritan  and  the  bladkleg."  This  scholarly 
invective  gave  to  the  furious  Secretary  a  chance  to 
challenge  and  fight.  No  blood  was  shed  in  this  duel, 
the  last  of  the  "high-toned  duels";  only  the  skirts  of 
Bandolph's  flowing  coat  were  burned.  Before  the 
campaign  of  1828  General  Jackson  himself  did  not 
disdain  to  tmmp  up  the  same  charge  of  "ba^j^ain  and 
corruption,"  when  he  publicly  designated  Jamea 
Buchanan  as  the  "member  of  Congress  of  high  re- 
spectability" to  whom  Clay  men  had  made  overtures. 
Mr.  Buchanan  reluctantly  came  out  to  reply  that 
General  Jackson  had  wholly  misunderstood  their 
interview — he  had  never  been  thus  approached. 
Again  the  lively  question  appeared  to  be  lad. 

The  pecnUar  circumstances  attending  Adams's  en- 
trance into  office  have  been  thus  dwelt  upon  because 
they  bore  so  significantly  upon  the  aubeeqaent  history 
of  the  chief  actors.  At  this  period  the  stage  was 
crowded  with  stars  who  jostled  the  aoeaery  and  intro- 
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dnced  the  drama  of  their  own  TnaohinatioDa.  In 
Buch  riralrf  AdatnB  waa  soon  to  be  pushed  to  the 
waU. 

From  the  hour  of  his  inaoj^uratioii  enemies  wwked 
secretlj,  openly,  and  always  cunningly,  to  decrease 
his  inflaence.  To  thie  labour  his  great  rival  set  with 
grim  purpose.  The  handshake  with  which  General 
Jackson  had  greeted  him  after  the  ceremonies  of 
Karch  4,  was  appareatly  a  pledge  of  redoubled  oppo- 
sition. This  man  had  already  gained  the  irresistible 
poptdarity  of  a  nuHtary  hero;  now,  as  a  defeated 
candidate,  he  kept  and  increased  it  Moreover, 
.  treachery  sun-oonded  the  President.  He  had  set  out 
tQMtam-lhe_MoQroe. incumbents  of  office,  and  in 
domg  so  he  looked  at  no  man  as  personal  friend  or 
foe.  Vfllring  few  removals,  and  those  never  for 
private  reasons,  he  'Could  not  give  any  recogniUon  to 
his  eai^rterB  and  conseqaentiy  created  no  bonnden 
following. 

This  attitude  as  to  the  civil  service  was  extreme, 
bat  hie  conscience  leaned  still  further  away  from  self 
interest.  He  refused  to  create  a  natural  protection 
for  his  administration.  Office-holders  known  to  be 
bosily  traitorous  were  retained  without  hesitation. 
It  was  well  imderstood  that  to  be  actire  against  the 
Fremdent  would  never  lose  a  man  his  place.  'JH 
marked  case  was  that  of  Postmaster-general  McLean, 
who  secretly  used  the  patronage  of  his  office  for 
General  Jackson  throughout  the  four  years' term,  while 
arowedly  attached  to  the  interests  of  his  chief.  !Ur. 
'Adams  knew  of  the  treachery  but  refused  to  make 
the  removal  which  hia  indignant  cabinet  officers 
urged.  His  policy  is  fully  set  forth  in  this  entry  in 
his  Diary:  "I  see  yet  no  reason  sufficient  to  justify 
a  departure  from  the  principle  wit^  which  I  entered 
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upon  the  admimstratioii,  of  removing  no  pnblia 
officer  for  merelj  preferring  another  candidate  for 
the  preBiden<jy."  UnqaestionablT  he  nlno  ItLnVftfl  tha 
f aciJty  for  ormnizmg  and  had  not  the  ffVi^l  *^  nao 
suVordmaTea.    Indeed,  this  waa  a  family  weakness. 

Thifl  course' might  not  have  proved  snicidal  if  it 
had  been  counteracted  bj  -winning  methoda.  But 
Mr.  Adams  was  as  uaconciliatorr  as  he  was  unc^- 

promisinf.       "F^pflllflnfy    yafi    »Tin    f^f   hig    -pinAa        Ho 

had  no  gift  for  being  righteoua  attractively.  Ho 
was  pretty  eure  to  in^oduce  into  bis  best  intentiona 
Bomething  alienating.  This  provoked  his  well-wishers 
and  was  fatal  to  any  hope  of  secnring  an  increased 
adherence.  He  could  not  be  supported  enthusiasti- 
cally, but  only  "from  a  cold  sense  of  duty,"  as  Ezekiel 
Webster  expressed  it.  Mr.  Mills  sketehed  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  lus  inauguration^  not  sympatheti- 
cally but  as  the  most  of  people  saw  him.  "Tlds  same 
Preaident  of  ours  is  a  man  that  I  can  never  court  or 
be  on  familiar  terms  with.  There  is  a  cold,  repulsive 
atmoephere  about  him  that  is  too  chilling  for  my 
reepiralion,  and  I  shaU  certainly  keep  at  a  distance 
from  i\a  influence.  I  wish  him  God-speed  in  his 
administration,  and  am  heartily  disposed  to  lend  Titth 
my  feeble  aid  whenever  he  may  need  it  in  a  correct 
course,  but  he  cannot  expect  me  to  become  his  warm 
and  devoted  partisan."  Thus,  indeed,  the  President 
stood,  disdainful  of  small  arts,  with  only  a  few 
friends  and  admirers,  with  many  weU-wishera  and  a 
host  of  enemies. 

Disfavour  towards  the  administration  and  new 
combinationB  against  it  were  manifest  when  but  a 
small  majority  in  the  Senato  voted  to  confirm  Mr. 
Clay  as  Secretary  of  State.  The  opposition  Bepub- 
Hcuis  now  appropriated  the  name  of  Democrats,  and 
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the  administTation  party  called  theniBelTes  National 
Bepnblicans.  The  first  name  has  been  kept,  the  lat- 
ter was  afterwards  exchanged  for  Whige.  No  polit- 
ical qiiestioDa  at  home  or  abroad  during  these  years 
-were  important  enough  to  have  aroused  a  spirit  of 
just  opposition.  Other  prominent  members  of  the 
par^  had  at  various  times  advocated  all  that  Prem- 
dent  Adams  now  set  forth. 

The  occasion  of  the  first  real  outbreak  was  the 
announcement  of  the  Panama  mission  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  first  message  to  Congress.  He  then  made 
known  that  ho  had  accepted  for  the  United  States 
the  invitation  of  the  Spanish-American  Bepublics  to 
be  represented  at  an  Isthmian  Congress,  and  that  he 
should  appoint  miaistets  to  go  there.  His  opponents 
o£  every  cast  pounced  upon  this  seemingly  inoffensive 
plan.  He  himself  makes  note  that  tliis  was  the  first 
evidence  of  oonoerted  action  between  the  Tackson, 
Crawford  and  Calhonn  forces.  The  Senate  and  the 
House  arraigned  the  project  as  rash  and  entangling. 
They  also  denied  the  right  of  the  Executive  to  initi* 
ate  allied  relations  with  other  powers. 

These  points  were  not  sustained  by  numbers,  for 
at  the  outset  there  was  an  administration  majori^. 
Bnt  the  celebrated  debate  was  long  and  acrimonious. 
That  the  commissionerB  appointed  from  the  United 
States  did  not  get  to  the  first  Congress,  that  the 
second  one  coUapsed,  and  that  the  whole  project  of 
a  Continental  council  now  appears  to  have  Iwen  al- 
together premature  are  later  considerations  which 
were  not  in  the  dispute.  There  was  much  popular 
sentiment  forfratemization  with  the  Continent  where 
Bolivar  had  achieved  liberty.  Clay  had  voiced  it 
for  many  years  in  Congress,  where  Webster  now 
supported  the  misrion.      Theoretically,  it  seemed 
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vholly  good  to  be  reprOBented  at  saoh  a  meflting. 
Southern  antipathy  to  the  Boheme  ttos  solid  bee&uae 
slavea  had  been  freed  in  these  new  States,  and  be- 
cause if  Hayti  joined  the  conference  her  otanmis- 
eioners  would  be  blacls,  free  through  insurrectioo. 

Martin  Van  Bnren,  the  wary  tactician,  was  at  this 
time  leading  over  the  forces  of  Crawford  to  Jack- 
son's camp.  Calhoun,  Vioe-Fresident,  had  earlj  de- 
cided that  iaa  own  political  chances  demanded  the 
same  alliance.  Ab  president  of  the  Senate  he  even 
tolerated  Bandolph's  long  speeches  of  "raving 
balderdash,"  'beoanae,  as  Adams  divined,  "Bandolph's 
ribaldry  was  aU  pointed. against  the  administration, 
eepeoially  against  Ur.  Clay  and  me." 

"Ml.  Adams  was  throughout  his  term  an  advocate 
of  extensive  internal  improvements;  roads,  canals, 
science  and  education  were,  to  his  mind,  objects  for 
national  bounty.  He  had  no  heedtation  in  this 
espousal  for,  true  to  Federalist  mould,  he  did  not 
find  the  Constitution  an  obstruction  to  goremment 
undertakings.  The  sure  prosperity  of  these  times 
rendered  broad  improvements  possible,  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  liberal  policy  stimnlated  enterprise. 
The  ctmtpletion  of  the  Erie  Canal  was  celebrated  in 
the  autumn  after  Adams  took  ofSce,  and  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  opening  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal. 

It  was  on  this  latter  occasion,  which  was  a  national 
one,  that  he  inadvertentiy  roused  a  burst  of  popular 
applause,  probably  his  one  experienoe  of  the  kind. 
He  was  to  break  tiie  soil,  but  his  spade  stmok  rerist- 
ancfl  and  the  ground  did  not  yield.  Becoming  in 
earnest,  he  threw  off  his  coat  and  soon  succeeded  in 
turning  over  a  shovelful  of  earth.  This  homely  act 
by  its  spontaneity  stirred  the  crowd  to  shouts.    H 
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Mr.  AdaniB  enjoyed  the  sympatlietio  ezperience  it  is 
certain  that  he  imniediately  reminded  himself  of  its 
cheapnees.  But  the  opposition  continued  to  solidify, 
apparently  without  oaiue,  for  foreign  relations  were 
tranquil  and  the  tariff  of  1828  was  not  made  an  issue 
in  time  to  affect  affiliations.  To  be  sure,  the  party 
line  was  again  drawn  between  liberal  and  strict  inter- 
pretatioQ  of  the  Constitution,  yet  this  campaign  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  personal. 

The  President  and  his  cabinet  kept  on  most  com- 
fortable terms  during  the  four  years.  This  seems 
remarkable  in  the  case  of  Clay.  At  Ghent  he  and 
Adams  were  so  antagonistic,  not  alone  in  sectional 
interests  but  in  temperament,  that  they  found  each 
other  almost  unbearable.  The  ascetic  habits  of  Mr. 
Adams  appeared,  in  his  own  estimate,  to  rebuke  the 
rery  different  ways  of  Mr.  Clay.  In  the  Diary  is 
written  at  this  time:  "Just  before  rising  I  heard 
Mr.  Clay's  company  retiring  from  his  chamber.  I 
had  left  him  with  Mr.  Bussell,  Mr.  Bentzon  and  Mr, 
Todd  at  cards.  They  parted  as  I  waa  about  to  rise." 
It  is  scarcely  presmnable  that  as  President  Mr. 
Adams  had  grown  less  chilly  towards  diversion  ran 
into  dissipation  and  gambling;  bnt  such  a  spirit  of 
accommodation  mnst  have  been  mutoally  cultivated 
as  gave  each  man  a  chance  to  come  at  the  other's  beat 
side.  Mr.  Adams  won  the  regard  of  his  cabinet  by 
hia  right  pnrpoees,  and  he  waa  moreover  a  very  con- 
siderate chief.  Clay  recorded:  "I  had  fears  of 
Mr.  Adams's  temper  and  disposition,  but  I  must  say 
that  they  have  not  been  realized;  and  I  have  found 
in  him,  since  I  have  been  associated  with  him  in  the 
executive  government,  as  little  to  censure  or  con- 
demn as  I  could  have  expected  in  any  man." 
Neither  the  cares  of  office  nor  the  weight  of  yearg 
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caused  the  President  to  remit  the  harahneas  of  his 
daily  rSigime.  Before  breakfast  he  had  walked 
four  miles,  made  his  fire,  read  the  Bible  with  com- 
mentary, and  despatched  papers. 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  temperate  administra- 
tion should  not  be  endorsed  by  reelection,  and  the 
gloom  of  failure  darkened  the  mind  of  Adams  as 
retirement  approached.  If  he  did  not  see  the  rea- 
sons of  failure,  many  men,  leas  good,  read  them 
large.  He  had  not  avoided  a  prejudicial  alliance 
after  a  bare  election;  he  had  been  compassed  by 
enemies  who  combined  on  a  popular  hero;  he  had 
not  diamissed  treacherous  officitds.  While  hurt  by 
BO  many  influences,  nothing  in  the  personality  of  the 
man  himself  had  won  warm  friends  or  wide  popular- 
ity. 

His  strength  was  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks;  and 
it  was  even  su£Bcient  to  secure  him  the  nomination  of 
the  anti-Jacksonians  at  a  convention  held  in  January, 
1828.  General  Jackson  had  been  in  the  canvaas 
since  the  legislature  of  his  own  State  made  his  retali- 
atory nomination  soon  after  Adama's  inauguration, 
and  the  eenseless  cry,  "Hurrah  for  Jackson  I"  had 
swelled  with  every  year.  Calhoun's  name  now 
strengthened  the  tidtet. 

The  electioneering  of  1838  was  bitter  with  per- 
sonalities. Stories,  absurd  enough  on  their  face  to 
have  been  cast  out  at  once  as  false,  were  welcomed 
by  the  opposition  and  believed  by  the  nuthinkiug, 
through  repetition.  A  pack  of  office-eeekera  who  had 
got  nothing  from  Adams,  clamoured  to  oust  him  for 
some  one  who  would  recognize  partJBans  and  have 
spoils  for  them. 

Li  the  result  Adams  received  fewer  electoral 
Totes  thui  in  1824,  the  same  number  of  States  par- 
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ticipating.  For  some  reason,  Mr.  Clay  was  not  able 
to  bring  over  to  tbe  admioistration  a  single  rote.  Iq 
a  most  ill-timed  letter  Mr.  Adams  had  appealed  to 
the  electors  of  Virginia  asking  their  vote  on  account 
of  the  Bervioea  he  had  given  the  Union  twenty  years 
before  in  discloaing  a  Kew  England  plot  to  dismem- 
ber the  country.  This  revival  brought  him  no  pres- 
ent gain,  but  a  goodly  store  of  enmity  in  the  chief 
quarter  where  be  had  to  loot  for  friends.  To  the 
settlement  of  the  controversy  aroused  by  that  letter 
there  was  a  long  and  posthumous  history. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-two  John  Quincy  Adams  went 
from  the  president's  chair  back  to  the  family  home 
at  Quincy,  as  John  Adams,  at  a  slightly  more  ad- 
vanced age,  bad  done  before  him.  Tbe  father  lived 
to  see  a  very  darling  wish  gratified,  the  son  exalted 
to  the  chief  magistracy — ^but  not  to  see  him  east 
down.  Yon  Hoist  Bmnmarizea  the  change  tktu: 
"In  the  person  of  Adams  tbe  last  statesman  who  was 
to  occupy  it  for  a  long  time  left  the  White  House." 
And  G^ldwin  Smith  expresses  the  opinion  that  "As 
be  was  about  the  last  President  chosen  for  merit  and 
net  for  availability,  bo  he  was  about  the  last  whose 
only  rule  was  not  party  but  the  public  service." 

Retirement  showed  no  open  public  opportunity  to 
the  despondent  ez-Preaident.  He  looked  forward  to 
some  solace  in  literary  work,  but  to  tbe  man  who 
had  lived  events,  memoirs  and  Latin  classics  were 
tame  substitutes.  Happily  for  the  greater  work 
which  was  yet  to  present  itself  to  him,  Mr.  Adams 
went  home  to  Massachusetts  with  powers  still  able 
and  alert  for  undertakings. 

Tbe  history  of  tbe  last  sixteen  years  of  John 
Quincy  Adams's  life  might  embrace  the  political 
history  of  the  country  during  that  time.    For  from 
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December,  1831,  to  Febmary,  1848,  while  fiye  preffl- 
dents  adnunistered  the  goTenunent,  he  sat  in  the 
House  of  EepresentatiTee,  shriekiiig  for  right  and 
voting  on  every  qneetion  that  came  up.  But  here  it 
is  only  essential  to  look  at  the  broad  relationa  of  this 
portion  of  his  career.  They  are  happily  so  nnmis- 
takable  and  significant  that  ihe  figure  of  "the  old 
man  eloquent"  has  a  dramatic  outline  never  lost  in 
the  business  of  legislation.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
make  a  search  to  find  him  among  Congreaaonal  per- 
sonages and  events.  At  this  distance  he  rivets  at- 
tention; he  appears  to  dominate  the  scene  and  to 
make  other  men  look  smalL  Heroic  and  remote,  at 
last  he  wins  enthusiasm,  for  qualities  not  always  ad- 
mirable in  a  younger  man  took  on  impreBsiveness  in 
the  fearless  old  representative  on  the  floor  of  succea- 
sive  Congresses,  while  his  intrinaio  character  gained 
lustre  with  age. 

The  comin'g  champion  of  the  right  of  petition  pre- 
pared to  battle  once  more  with  lUmost  fateful  cour- 
age, not  hopefully.  The  Diary  has  the  entry:  "My 
Life  has  been  spent  in  stemming  currents  of  popular 
opinion,  and  until  lately  with  ocoaEdonal  and  great 
success.  Eat  the  runs  of  luck  in  life  are  as  at  whist. 
The  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  when  it  has  once  begun 
to  ebb,  wiU  go  down.  This  &ee  and  bold  expression 
of  my  opinion,  which  I  disdain  to  withhold,  will  hasten 
my  downward  course,  and  nothing  can  redeem  it. 
Let  me  fulfil  my  destiny  and,  so  far  as  may  be  poe- 
nble,  sustain  my  character."  But  though  gloomy 
he  was  not  to  any  degree  weary  or  seU-indulgMit. 
Upon  retirement  he  had  b^un  to  make  assidnons 
use  of  time  in  renewed  etady  of  Cicero,  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  astronomy,  his  favorite  science,  with 
gardening  and  forestry  as  divenoona;  and  when  adced 
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to  tarn  back  again  into  politica,  his  answer  was 
eimple:  be  bad  never  Bought,  he  wonld  never  decline 
public  service.  When  Olay  asked  him  how  he  felt 
to  turn  boy  again  and  go  into  the  Honse  of  Kepro- 
sentativee,  be  also  reminded  biiri  of  tbe  hard  labour 
he  was  about  to  sbonlder.  "I  well  know  this;  but 
labour  I  shall  not  refuse  bo  long  as  my  hands,  my 
eyee  and  my  biain  do  not  desert  me/'  replied  Mr. 
Adams. 

He  was  elected  to  OongresB  from  the  Plymouth 
District  by  a  very  gratifying  vote,  and  took  his  seat 
in  December,  1831.  He  at  once  announced  that  bis 
oonree  woTild  be  independent  of  part^  and  section. 
Such  independence  bia  acts  bad  always  suggested, 
bat  it  never  before  had  been  allowed  undisturbed  to 
bim  by  a  confident  oonstituenf^.  The  ex-Preeident 
was  free  at  last.  Years  later  he  explained  to  his 
faithful  DiBtrict  his  position  and  feelings  when  he 
entered  the  House.  "I  thought  this  independence 
of  party  was  a  du^  imposed  upon  me  by  my  peculiar 

position I  entered  Congress  without  a 

sentiment  of  discrimination  between  the  interests  of 
the  Iforth  and  tbe  South;  and  my  first  act,  as  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  House,  was,  on  presenting  fifteen  petitions 
from  Pennsylvania  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  declare,  while  moving 
their  reference  to  the  Committee  of  the  District,  that 
I  was  not  prepared  to  support  tbe  measure  myself, 
and  that  I  should  not.  I  was  not  then  a  sectional 
partisan,  and  I  never  have  been." 

The  jncture  of  this  non-partisan  fighter  is  full  of 
contrasts — in  appearmce  excited,  with  weak  voice 
and  weaker  eyes;  but  in  reality  perfectly  self-pos- 
seseed,  untiring  in  speaking  and  writing;  not  a  pleas- 
ing  speaker  yet  called  eloquent,  and  always  sure  of 
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the  attention  of  a  f  uU  Hoiue  because  he  had  some- 
thing to  8R7  marked  by  peculiar  form  or  illuBtrations ; 
independent,  solitary,  friendless,  and  hated,  yet  the 
most  punctual  member  in  Congress,  the  most  faith- 
ful voter  and  industrious  committee-man,  the  most 
learned  and  ready  to  serve  with  his  stores  of  knowl- 
edge. While  he  was  dreaded  for  his  keenness,  his 
sarcaam,  his  vituperatiTeness  and  a  certain  irritating 
coolness,  the  motives  behind  these  manifestations 
were  unquestioned,  and  there  was  accorded  to  him  a 
respect  which  was  mixed  with  reverence. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  appointed  Mr.  Adsnu 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  manufactures.  This 
was  an  important  position,  since  the  tariff  of  1828 
was  up  for  revision.  The  South  was  dissatisfied  with 
what  it  called  "a  tariff  of  abominations,"  while 
Korthem  interests  enjoyed  its  protection.  Mr. 
Adams  was  orged  to  take  the  place  that  his  breadth 
of  view  and  the  authority  of  his  name  might  reconcile 
both  sides  to  a  middle  ground  which  he  could  sanc- 
tioQ,  and  so  possibly  save  the  Union.  This  he  did 
reluctantly,  since  the  subject  of  manufactures  in  its 
details  was  not  familiar  to  him.  In  this  position  he 
demonstrated  his  fair  disposition  towards  the  differ^ 
ent  sections  of  the  country.  In  a  fit  of  grace,  South- 
em  politicians  handsomely  acknowledged  that  he  had 
"not  only  fulfilled  all  his  duties  with  eminent  ability 
in  the  committee,  but  in  a  spirit  and  temper  that 
demanded  grateful  acknowledgments  and  excited  the 
highest  admiration."  In  this  capacity  he  was  in  no 
way  provoking  to  nullification  in  South  Carolina, 
neither  was  &e  tariff  obnoxious  to  that  State  a 
measure  of  his  administration,  although  passed  dur- 
ing his  last  years  as  Prendent. 

Yet  when  the  natioDal  revenue  laws  wrae  nullified 
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by  tile  ordinance  of  Soath  Carolina,  he  set  himeell 
against  an;  measure  by  which  a  State  could  defeat 
the  lavs  of  the  Union.  He  declared  against  modify- 
ing a  tariff  before  the  threat  of  nullification.  That, 
he  consideTed,  was  a  distinct  issue  to  be  fought  out 
then  and  there.  He  was  at  variance  with  President 
Jackson,  whose  whole  policy  in  this  affair  he  censured 
at  length  in  a  minority  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Manufactures.  The  President's  angry  declara- 
tions against  the  offending  State  were  popular  and 
efiectiTe  at  the  time;  yet  they  had  the  exploeiveneBS 
of  an  exasperated  parent,  angry,  not  at  the  fault  but 
at  the  show  of  resistance, — ready  to  punish  and  then 
to  pass  over.  He  would  have  maintained  ezecntiTe 
anthori^  at  the  cost  of  fighting,  but  he  was  too  much 
in  sympathy  with  Southern  spirit  not  to  be  willing 
to  recede  and  not  to  be  satisfied  with  Clay's  ready 
compromise.  Adams,  on  the  other  band,  would  have 
perosted  in  a  course  which  recognized  no  concession 
to  nullification  or  secesfflon. 

,In  Jact^JJr.  Adams  found^jimself  generally  op- 
posed  toJaeEflon's  admBig^ationTHid  what  lie  felt 
he  Btrenuously  expressed.  iJLe  objected  in  powerful 
arguments  to  Jackson's  ammosily  to  manufactures 
and  his  abandonment  of  a  system  of  protection;  to 
his  reduction  of  revenue,  paralyzing  to  defence  and 
to  improvements;  and  to  the  gift  of  public  lands, 
which  favoured  exclusively  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
Against  these  extreme  principles  of  democracy  he 
trgned  that  simplicity  -wae  not  the  aim  of  good  gov- 
ernment but  was  often  "an  abdication  of  the  power 
to  do  good;  a  divestment  of  all  power  in  this  confed- 
erate people  to  improve  their  own  condition." 

He  objected  quite  as  strongly  to  the  President's 
over-vse  of  personal  power,  and  he  furiously  e^Hwed 
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in  Congress  euoh  OEnrpationB,  as  he  termed  them. 
These  included  about  every  act  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
In  his  personal  antipathy  he  openly  opposed  a  Har- 
Tard  degree  for  the  President.  Yet  in  spite  of  his 
burning  opposition,  personal  and  political,  he  gal- 
lanilj  supported  the  President  in  his  treadiant  de> 
mand  for  Batisfaction  of  the  French  debt,  and  gained 
for  it  the  support  of  the  House. 

Aa  has  been  quoted  from  his  own  record,  Mr. 
Adams's  first  act  in  Oongreas  was  the  presentation 
of  a  bundle  of  petitioofi  praying  for  the  abolition  of 
shtvery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  abolition- 
ists were  appearing  throughout  the  North  and  West 
in  TarioQS  degrees  of  nmkneee.  For  a  long  time 
their  principal  measure  was  thia  one  of  presenting 
petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Colnmbia  and  in  the  Territories.  Mr.  Adams 
stepped  out  as  their  champion  in  the  House  solely  on 
the  right  of  petition.  He  says  be  did  not  favour  the 
legislation  proposed,  but  simply  insisted  on  the  right 
of  any  petition  under  the  son  to  be  heard.  He 
seemed  to  feel  laid  upon  him  one  initial  burden  in  the 
contest  for  abolition — ^to  keep  the  way  open,  to  see 
that  the  cause  was  not  stifled  in  legislature.  It  is 
difficult  to  fancy  how  absolutely  alcme  he  stood  among 
hot  Sonthemers  and  indifferent  Northern  men.  His 
distant  District  was  always  loyal,  and  all  of  the 
radical  portion  of  New  England  gave  him  the  sup- 
port of  sentiment,  but  in  his  own  respectable  city  of 
Boston  his  course  was  most  annoying  to  solid  citizenfi. 
His  admirers  at  large,  however,  swelled  gradually  to 
a  great  scattered  constituency,  as  the  embryo  party 
for  abolition  grew. 

The  host  of  petitions  which  th^  unwearied  pre- 
senter saw  tabled  is  bewildering,  though  their  prayer 
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ms  invuiably  ^e  same,  vnMi  later  tlie  addition  aak- 
iiig  that  Texas  ehoold  not  be  annexed.  The  aboli- 
tionists had  diacovered  a  channel  which  was  the  path 
of  least  resistance.  Almost  every  month  new  groups 
of  reformers  resolved  to  bear  witness  to  Oongreas, 
since  there  was  one  Oongreeaman  sworn  that  their 
entreaties  should  be  heard.  During  183S  and  1836, 
amid  angry  jeers,  the  ex-Freeident  presented  them 
one  after  another,  proposing  their  ref erenee  to  some 
oommittee  which  should  make  a  report.  Bnt  though 
they  were  received  after  violent  diecuBsions,  in  which 
Mr.  Adams  was  dauntlees  and  provoldng,  oommit- 
ment  was  refused;  and  early  in  1837  a  resolntion  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Bepreeentatives  which  aimed 
to  shut  off  anti-fllavery  expresmon.  It  was  "that  all 
petitions  relating  to  sivery,  without  being  printed  or 
referred,  shall  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  no  action  shall 
be  had  thereon."  This  was  the  "gag"  rule, — the 
formal  obstacle  which  Mr.  Adams  had  to  beat  against 
for  nearly  all  his  remaining  years. 

The  famous  incident  of  the  allied  petition  from 
the  slaves  themselves,  occurring  a  few  days  later,  aside 
from  its  drollery,  gives  an  admirable  picture  of  Mr. 
Adams  in  his  offensive  and  defensive  attitude  to- 
wards the  CongreBedonal  body.  It  was  a  triumph  of 
those  tactics  which  force  opponents  to  put  themselves 
emphatically  in  the  wrong.  One  day,  after  present- 
ing a  string  ot  petitions,  he  stated  oasoally  that  he 
held  in  his  hand  another  upon  which  he  wished  to 
have  the  deoisicm  of  the  Speaker;  it  purported  to 
come  from  slaves.  This  waa  the  red  signal  for  riot, 
and  for  four  days  the  slave-holding  gentiemen  raged 
about  Mr.  Adams.  At  last  they  proposed  resolutions 
that  the  Honorable  John  Quincy  Adams,  for  preeent- 
iog  a  petition  from  slaves  for  the  abolition  of  slavery^ 
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be  broiight  instantly  to  the  bar  to  receive  the  severe 
censore  of  the  Speaker.  Bat  haying  tonohed  off  the 
£017  of  the  BlaTe-holders,  the  veteran  had  been  wail- 
ing collectedly  for  the  hour  of  their  absurd  discom- 
fiture to  come.  When  he  arose  to  speak  on  this  reao- 
Intion  of  oensore,  he  made  an  elaborate  defence,  in 
which  he  mingled  irony  and  fervor.  Bnt  the  sensa- 
tion was  reached  when  he  reminded  them  of  two  facta 
which  they  had  overlooked  in  the  excitement;  one, 
that  he  had  only  asked  the  Speaker's  opinion  concern- 
ing a  certain  petition,  and  the  other,  that  the  con- 
tents of  that  petition  were  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
House;  in  fact,  the  petition  claiming  to  come  from 
slaves  prayed  the  reverse  of  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  also  asked  for  the  Btq>prea>ion  of  that  agitata, 
J.  Q.  Adam&  That  it  was  a  hoax,  or  forgery,  as 
Ifr.  Adams  chose  to  call  it,  he  was  not  ignoran^  but 
he  was  guarded  from  the  charge  of  flippancy  by  hia 
preliminary  statement,  made  when  first  presenting 
the  bundle  of  petitions,  that  he  sospected  that  they 
were  not  all  gennine.  It  has  been  said  that  Mr. 
Adams  was  deficient  in  the  sense  of  hnmonr;  how- 
ever tme  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  no  such  other 
OlymfHanjoke  was  ever  prepared  for  a  house  of 


But,  though  apparently  eager  for  any  fray  of  tact- 
ical athletics,  no  man  was  ever  more  truly  concerned 
for  a  cause  than  was  Mi.  Adams  for  that  which  he 
was  befriending.  He  was  caations  as  well  as  bold; 
he  was  everything  in  order  to  keep  a  personal  asoend- 
ani^  which  might  win  at  last.  Ke  wrote  anxioudy: 
"The  most  insignificant  error  of  conduct  would  be  my 
irredeemaUe  nun  in  this  world;  and  both  the  ruling 
political  parties  are  iratching  with  intense  anxiety  for 
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some  orert  act  by' me  to  set  the  whole  pack  of  their 
hireling  pTesaes  upon  me." 

Another  marked  episode  in  these  closing  years  oo- 
«tirred  when  the  Twenty-oxth  Congreas  assembled  in 
December,  1839.  A  more  impressive  scene  is  not 
to  be  f  onnd  in  the  history  of  the  Congresses.  When 
in  the  roll-call  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tiTes  came  to  New  Jersey,  he  passed  over  the  names 
of  the  five  members  for  that  State  because,  as  he  de- 
clared, these  seats  were  contested.  This  summary 
exclusion  by  the  clerk  of  accredited  members  from 
Toting  at  the  organization  of  the  House,  threw  that 
body  into  confnsed  debate  for  three  days,  and  no 
organization  could  be  effected.  The  draiuatio  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  was  described  by  one  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  day  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Adams,  from  the  opening  of  this  scene  of 
confusion  and  anarchy,  had  maintained  a  profound 
silence.  He  appeared  to  be  engaged  most  of  the 
time  in  writing.  To  a  common  observer  he  seemed 
to  be  reckless  of  everything  around  him.  But  noth- 
ing, not  the  slightest  incident,  escaped  bitn, 

"The  fourth  day  of  the  struggle  had  now  com- 
menced. Mr.  Hugh  A.  Garland,  the  clerk,  was  di- 
rected to  call  the  roll  again.  He  commenced  with 
Maine,  as  usnal  in  those  days,  and  was  proceeding 
towards  Massachusetts.  I  turned  and  saw  that  Mr. 
Adams  was  ready  to  get  the  floor  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment possible.  His  eye  was  riveted  on  the  derk, 
his  hands  clasped  the  front  edge  of  his  desk,  where  he 
always  placed  them  to  assist  him  in  rising.  He 
looked,  in  the  language  of  Otway,  like  a  'fowler  eager 
for  his  prey.' 

"'New  Jersey  I*  ejaculated  Mr.  Hugh  Garland, 
'and — ' 
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"2dj.  Adams  immediatelj  sprang  to  the  floor. 

"  1  rise  to  interrupt  the  clerk,'  was  his  fint  exola- 
matifHL 

"  'Silence  I  Silence  V  resounded  through  the  hall. 
'Hear  himl  Hear  himl  Hear  what  he  has  to  sajl 
Hear  John  Quincj  Adams  1'  was  vociferated  (hi  all 
aides. 

"Is  an  instant  the  most  profound  BtUlneea  reigned 
throughout  the  hall, — you  might  have  heard  a  leaf 
of  paper  faU  in  any  part  of  it, — and  every  eye  was 
rivet^  OQ  the  venerable  Nestor  of  Massachusetts — 
the  purest  of  statesmen  and  the  noblest  of  men  I  He 
paused  for  a  momoit,  and  having  given  Mr.  Garland 
a  withering  look,  he  proceeded  to  address  the  multi- 
tude. 

"  It  was  not  my  intention,'  said  he,  'to  take  any 
part  in  tiiese  extraordinary  proceedings.  I  hi^ 
hoped  this  House  would  succeed  in  organising  itself; 
that  a  speaker  and  clerk  would  be  elected,  and  that 
the  ordinary  business  of  legislation  would  be  pro- 
gressed in.  This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  conflicting  claimants  from  New  Jersey. 
That  subject  belongs  to  the  House  of  Eepresentativee, 
which,  by  the  Constitution,  is  made  the  ultimate 
arbiter  of  the  qualiflcations  of  its  members.  But 
what  a  spectacle  we  here  present  I  We  degrade  and 
disgrace  our  constituents  and  the  country.  We  do 
not  and  cannot  oi^anize;  and  why?  Because  the 
clerk  of  this  House — the  mere  clerk,  whom  we  create, 
whom  we  employ,  and  whose  existence  depends  upon 
our  win — usurps  the  throne,  and  sets  us,  the  vice- 
regents  of  the  whole  American  people,  at  defiance, 
and  holds  us  in  contempt  t  And  what  is  this  clerk 
of  yours !  Is  he  to  suspend,  by  his  mere  negative, 
the  functions  of  government  and  put  an  end  to  this 
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Oongreae}  He  refuses  to  call  the  roll  I  It  is  in 
your  power  to  compel  him  to  coll  it,  if  he  will  not  do 
it  Toluntarily,'  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  member, 
-who  said  that  hewaa  autboriBed  to  bkj  that  compolfliou 
could  not  reach  the  clerk,  who  had  avowed  that  he 
would  resign  rather  than  call  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
'Well,  air,  let  him  resign,'  continued  Mr.  Adams, 
'and  we  may  possibly  discover  some  way  by  which  we 
can  get  along  without  the  aid  of  his  fdl-powerful 
talent,  learning,  and  genius! 

'"If  we  cannot  reorganize  in  any  other  way, — if 
this  clerk  of  yours  will  not  consent  to  oiir  discharging 
the  trust  confided  to  us  by  our  constituents, — ^then  let 
us  imitate  the  example  of  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses,  which,  when  the  colonial  Governor  Din- 
widdle ordered  it  to  disperse,  refused  to  obey  the 
imperious  and  insultiug  mandate,  and,  like  men — * 

"The  multitude  could  not  contain  or  repress  their 
enthusiasm  any  longer,  bat  saluted  the  eloquent  and 
indignant  speaker,  and  interrupted  him  with  loud 
and  deafening  cheers,  which  seemed  to  shake  the 
Capitol  to  its  centre.  The  very  genii  of  applause  and 
enthusiasm  seemed  to  float  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
hall,  and  every  heart  expanded  with  an  Indescribable 
feeling  of  pride  and  exultation.  The  turmoil,  the 
darkness,  the  very  'chaos  of  anarchy,'  which  had  for 
three  successive  days  pervaded  the  American  Con- 
gress, was  dispelled  by  the  ma^c,  the  talismanic  elo- 
quence, of  a  single  man;  and  once  more  the  wheels 
of  government  and  legislation  were  put  in  motion. 

"having,  by  this  powerful  appeal,  brought  the 
yet  unoi^nized  assembly  to  a  perception  of  its 
bftsardous  position,  he  submitted  a  motion  requiring 
the  acting  clerk  to  call  the  roll.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Adams  was  interrupted  by  a  hurstof  voicesdemanding, 
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'How  shall  the  question  he  put  V  'Who  ynH  put  the 
question  V  The  voice  of  Mr.  Adams  was  heard  above 
tiie  tumult:  'I  intend  to  put  the  question  myself  I' 
That  word  brought  order  out  of  chaos.  There  was 
the  master  mind. 

"As  soon  as  the  multitude  had  recovered  itself, 
and  the  excitement  of  irrepressible  enthusiaEm  h&d 
abated,  Mr.  Richard  Barnwell  Rhett,  of  South  Caro- 
liof^  leaped  upon  one  of  the  desks,  w&ved  his  hand, 
and  exclaimed:  1  move  that  the  Honorable  John 
Quincy  Adams  take  the  chair  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  officiate  as  presiding  officer  till  the  House 
be  organized  by  the  election  of  its  constitutional  offi- 
cers. As  many  as  are  agreed  to  this  will  say  Ay; 
those — ' 

"He  had  not  an  opportunity  to  complete  the  sen- 
tence, 'those  who  are  not  agreed  will  say  "No;*  for  one 
universal,  deafening,  thundering  AY  responded  to 
the  nomination. 

"Hereupon  it  was  moved  and  ordered  that  Lewis 
Williams,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Richard  Barnwell 
Rhett,  conduct  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  chair. 

"Well  did  Mr.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  say:  'Sir,  I 
regard  it  as  the  proudest  hour  of  your  life;  and  if, 
when  you  shall  be  gathered  to  your  fathers,  I  were 
asked  to  select  the  words  which,  in  my  judgment,  are 
best  calculated  at  once  to  give  the  character  of  the 
man,  I  would  inscribe  upon  your  tomb  thu  sentence: 
I  wiU  pui  the  question  myself  P  " 

tir.  Adams  acted  as  chairman  for  eleven  days,  and 
then,  this  brilliant  work  finished  and  the  trouble  over, 
he  became  again  abeorbed  in  his  own  unique  cam- 
paign of  duty.  How  could  such  a  disturber  remain 
popular  for  a  space  of  time  longer  than  eleven  days  I 
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Se  had  no  leisore  to  be  on  idol.  After  he  had  been 
again  at  the  attack  by  preeeuting  a  petition  of  citi- 
zens of  Haverhill,  Maaaachosetts,  praying  that  Con- 
gresB  would  immediatelj  take  measores  peaceably  to 
difiBolve  the  Union  of  the  States,  and  after  another 
ezploeion  of  wrath  about  his  head,  he  recorded: 
"My  oocupationfi  daring  the  month  have  been  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  business  of  the  Hoose,  and  for 
the  last  ten  days  to  the  defence  of  myself  against  an 
extenave  combination  and  conspiracy  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  to  crush  the  liberties  of  the  free  people  of 
this  Union,  by  disgracing  me  with  the  brand  of  cen- 
Bore,  and  displaci^  me  from  the  chair  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  am  in  the  midst  of  the 
fiery  ordeal,  and  day  and  night  absorbed  in  the  strug- 
gle against  this  attempt  at  my  ruin.  God  send  me 
a  good  deHverance." 

Before  death  took  him  Mr.  Adams  had  the  extreme 
gratification  of  knowing  that  he  had  won  the  initial 
victory  of  anti-slavery:  in  December,  1844 — ^the 
"gag"  rule  was  rescinded. 

In  1846,  while  walking  in  the  street  in  Boston, 
paralysis  attacked  him.  Bnt  he  recovered  from  the 
first  shock  so  that  in  three  months  he  was  again  in 
Washington.  When  he  entered  the  Hall  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  members  arose  as  one  man  to  pay  him 
reverence.  His  accustomed  seat  was  snrrendered  to 
him,  and  he  was  ceremoniously  conducted  to  it  by  two 
members.  His  expression  of  thanks  was  toucUngly 
simple:  "Had  I  a  more  powerful  voice  I  might  re- 
spond to  the  congratulations  of  my  friends,  and  the 
members  of  this  House,  for  the  honour  which  has 
been  done  me.  But  enfeebled  as  I  am  by  disease, 
I  beg  you  will  excuse  me." 

The  dismembering  War  with  Mexico  was  wholly 
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onrigliteoDs  to  Mr.  Adams,  for  he  uw  tbe  slaTe  tn- 
flnence  to  be  its  sole  cause;  and  lie  fooght  it  as  a 
piratical  invasion  with  treniendoiu  energy.  At  its 
beginning  he  said:  "The  banners  of  freedom  will 
be  the  banners  of  Mexioo,  and  jour  banners — ^I  blosh 
to  Bpeak  the  word — ^will  he  the  banners  of  elarery." 
In  the  same  qwech  he  announced  hia  startling  belief 
that  "the  war  powers  of  Congress  extend  to  inter- 
ference with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  every  way 
by  which  it  can  be  interfered  with,  from  a  claim  of 
indemnity  for  slaves  taken  or  destroyed,  to  the  ces- 
sion of  the  States  burdened  with  slavery  to  a  foreign 
Power."  Thus  he  became  the  first  authority  for  ^e 
groimd  assmned  in  the  emancipation  proclamation. 

For  one  year  longer  he  kept  his  place,  speaking  to 
the  House  once  only.  On  rebruary  21,  1848,  he 
answered  to  his  name  firmly  and  for  the  last  time. 
Soon  after,  as  he  seemed  about  to  rise,  and  the 
Speaker's  attention  had  been  attracted  to  him  by  the 
call  "l£r.  Adams,"  he  fell  forward  stricken  again  by 
paralysis.  He  lay  insensible  for  two  days  in  the 
Speaker's  room  in  the  Capitol.  Before  the  spirit 
left,  the  lips  framed  its  fitting  adieu,  "This  is  the  last 
of  earth;  I  am  content."  No  honor  was  withheld 
from  the  dead  hero.  Instead  of  censure  there  WM 
universal  tribute.  Escorted  in  dignity  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  Congressional  cemetery,  to  Boston,  to 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  then  to  Quincy,  his  remains  finally 
reposed  in  his  quiet  birthplace,  beside  his  parents. 
Over  his  tomb  are  ihe  words  on  which  he  rested  hia 
— "Alteri  seeonlo." 
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PRESIDENT  AJJDBEW  JACKSON. 
(two  ashuhbtkatioitb,  182d'1837.) 


OBLAPTER  XnX 


Xeb  first  tax  presidents  of  the  Sepublio  had  eaoli 
bedn  among  its  creators.  The  seventh  preeident, 
Andrew  Jackson,  did  not  conform  to  the  stately  and 
coQBerratiTe  type  of  his  predecessors;  his  -was  a  rude 
indiTidnality,  of  the  kind  which  the  raw  conditions 
of  pioneer  life  tended  to  produce.  His  parents  were 
not  of  the  old  stock  of  the  country.  They  belonged 
to  that  distinctive  migration  of  Scotch-Irish  winch 
has  been  no  small  factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  In  the  old  country  his  father  had  been  a 
humble  tiller  of  hired  land,  and  his  mother  a  linen 
weaver.  They  came  over  in  1765  and  went  directly 
to  the  Waxham  settlement,  North  Carolina,  whither 
connections  and  neighbors  had  previously  g<me. 
There,  two  years  later,  the  father  died,  and  Andrew 
was  bom  shortly  afterwards,  March  16,  1767. 

How  the  lad  was  raised  in  a  poor  settlement  where 
his  father  had  not  had  time  to  acquire  land  is  left  to 
conjecture;  he  must  have  been  dependent  upon  bis 
relativM,  and  his  advantages  could  not  have  been 
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other  than  crude.  The  first  authentic  incident  of 
hia  life  is  the  famous  one  which  connects  him  with 
the  Bevolutionarj  War  in  the  Carolinas.  During  a 
British  raid  he  and  his  hrother  were  taken  prisoners. 
Each  was  ordered  to  clean  an  officer's  mnddy  jade- 
boots;  each  in  turn  refused  and  was  wounded  by 
angry  blows  from  the  officer's  sword.  Andrew,  with 
hot  spirit,  told  hia  epaoletted  captor  that  boot-dean- 
ing  was  not  the  duty  of  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  boys 
were  then  marched  to  a  distant  British  depot,  where 
they  suffered  disease  and  hardship.  While  they 
were  still  sick  with  fever  in  the  prison  the  boys* 
modier  effected  their  deliverance,  and,  supporting 
them  on  horseback,  got  them  both  home,  where 
Andrew's  brother  died.  The  Btout-hearted  mother, 
who  had  now  lost  two  sons  through  the  war,  then 
started  for  the  British  prison  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  to  care  for  the  sons  of  other  mothers  who 
were  there  ill.  While  in  this  service  she  too  died* 
and  the  boy  Andrew,  who  had  known  little  but  dis- 
tress thus  far,  was  left  at  fourteen  to  make  his  fight 
alone. 

When  the  War  of  Independence  was  over  young 
Jackson  frittered  away  a  litde  time  in  uncertain 
movements,  but  soon  settled  down,  with  what  scrape 
of  education  he  had  been  able  to  pick  t^,  to  stncty 
law.  The  law  was  then  the  most  open  road  for  ambi- 
tious youths,  though  Jackson  was  not  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  few  who  fomid  eminence  therein. 

Keverthelees,  he  was  a  licensed  practitioner  when 
twenty  years  old,  ready  for  an  opening.  This  came 
when  his  friend,  John  M cNairy,  was  appointed  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Western  District  of 
North  Carolina, — that  frontier  beyond  the  Cumber- 
land mountains  which  was  later  to  become  Tenne*- 
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seo;  and  he  also  got  the  office  of  pnblic  prosecutor 
for  the  same  district.  ThiB  meant  his  emigration 
through  an  Indian  wilderness  to  the  stockalde  settle- 
ment of  NashviUe.  The  settlers  who  pushed  bejond 
these  mountain  barrierB  were  to  belong  thenceforth 
to  a  still  newer  world  whose  natural  egress  was  by  tho 
great  rivers  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans. 

In  Nashville  Jackson  had  the  unpopular  duty  of  en- 
forcing legal  order  and  of  prosecuting  the  large 
debtor  class  in  behalf  of  creditors.  He  held  the 
office  for  several  years,  punishing  offenders  relent- 
lessly.    He  also  began  to  be  a  landowner. 

About  this  time  occurred  Jackson's  marriage, 
which  was  most  fortunate  in  its  thirty  years  of  hap- 
piness, hut  most  unfortunate  in  its  dmnfff  irregular- 
ity. The  truth  and  devotion  of  Jackson  and  his  wife 
to  one  another  are  warrant  for  the  seriousness  and 
honorableness  of  their  first  nnion;  hut  the  hare  facta 
of  the  marriage  were  such  as  awake  scandal  in  this 
world,  and  the  scandal  of  the  little  Western  village 
pursued  the  couple  forever,  with  increasing  mean- 
ness as  Jackson  grew  in  distinction. 

The  young  man  was  twenty-four,  having  been 
three  years  in  the  new  country,  when  he  became 
tmited  to  Mrs.  Kobards,  a  woman  whose  previous 
short  married  life  had  been  unhappy.  Bohards,  the 
former  husband,  had  applied  to  the  legislature  of 
Tii^finia  for  an  act  of  divorce,  and  that  legislature 
had  authorised  the  supreme  court  of  Kentucky  to 
try  the  case.  Inconsiderately  assuming  that  this  pre- 
liminary action  meant  absolute  divorce,  Jaekson  and 
Hrs.  Bobards  were  married.  More  than  two  years 
later,  upon  learning  that  Eobards  had  hut  just  ob- 
tained hia  divorce  decree  in  the  Kentucky  court, 
they  were  married  again. 
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Tlie  cha^e  of  irrc^nlarity  in  tbia  early  Btep,  re- 
peatedly made,  always  iiifuriated  the  General. 
Blamably  hasty  as  he  had  been,  he  never  admitted 
his  error,  and  was  ready  to  defend  his  wife's  honour 
at  the  point  of  the  pistol.  They  were  a  couple 
united  by  rare  devotion,  and  that  ought  to  cover  the 
case.  Jackson's  highest  honours  did  not  swerve  him 
from  absolute  allegiance  to  the  wife  who  had  tmated 
him  in  youth.  She  was  a  woman  of  homely  virtues, 
but  she  was  enduringly  charming  to  him. 

The  western  countiea  were  subsequently  ceded  by 
North  Carolina  to  the  Federal  government,  and  in 
1796  the  Territory  organised  as  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see. Jackson  helped  to  make  its  constitution,  and 
he  was  elected  by  the  people  to  be  its  first  represent- 
ative in  Congress.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  just  as 
Washington's  second  administration  was  closing,  and 
the  raw  young  man  of  thirty  voted  against  the  ad- 
dress to  the  retiring  first  President.  During  the 
next  year  Jackson  was  appointed  United  States  sena- 
tor, to  fill  a  vacancy.  He  soon  resigned,  seemingly 
irked  by  the  eminent  men  around  him,  and  preferring 
the  deference  and  the  liberty  he  enjoyed  at  home. 

Jefferson,  in  later  years,  thus  recalled  him: 
"When  I  was  President  of  the  Senate  he  was  senator, 
and  he  could  never  speak  on  account  of  the  rashness 
of  his  feelings.  I  have  seen  him  attempt  it  repeat- 
edly, and  as  often  choke  with  rage."  Gtallatin  de< 
scribed  him  aa  "a  tall,  lank,  uncouth-looking  person- 
age, with  long  locks  -of  hair  hanging  over  his  face, 
and  a  queue  down  his  back  tied  in  an  eel-akin;  his 
dress  singular,  his  manners  and  deportment  those  of 
a  rough  backwoodsman." 

Office  was  seeking  the  rough  backwoodsman;  upon 
his  return  to  Tennessee  he  was  made  judge  of  iht 
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Btipreme  court  of  iaa  State.  In  1801  lie  was  elected 
miijor-general  of  tte  militia  by  the  field  officers,  al- 
though his  previoua  service  had  been  only  that  of  a 
private  in  an  Indian  fight  in  1789.  This  election, 
due  to  the  deciding  vote  of  the  governor,  pointed  hia 
career. 

In  1804  he  waa  apparently  through  with  law  and 
politics.  He  had  resigned  his  judgeship,  and  gave 
his  energira  to  his  plantation  and  to  trade. 

Jackson  early  began  to  bo  celebrated  for  his  quar- 
rels, which,  however,  did  not  decrease  his  popularity. 
The  story  of  these  feuds  and  of  his  duels  is  enter- 
taining, bat  serves  to  show  only  that  unchecked  quai- 
relscHoeness  which  spoiled  some  of  his  nobler  traits 
and  made  real  stateananship  impoasible  for  him.  He 
had  a  long  and  hot  dispute  with  Sevier,  his  governor, 
battled  with  his  old  friend.  Judge  KoNairy,  fought 
one  duel  with  a  companion  lawyer,  and  in  another 
killed  Charles  Dickinson.  Jn  the  Sonth  and  West 
these  were  the  athletics  of  that  period  succeeding  the 
Hevohition,  and  the  fashion  exactly  suited  the  dis- 
pomtion  of  Jackson.  He  helped  to  propagate  a  code 
of  honour  which  kept  a  tenacious  hold  of  the  South- 
em  gentleman  for  fifty  years. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  Jackson's  rela- 
tions with  Eurr.  The  acquaintance  was  old,  and 
never  ceased  to  have  a  friendly  aspect.  Burr's  hazy 
plans  for  an  expedition  down  the  Mississippi  received 
the  business  aid  of  Jackson  in  contracting  for  boats, 
and  the  visits  of  the  recently  retired  Vice-President 
were  social  events  at  Nashville.  When,  very  late, 
Jackson  became  convinced  of  the  serious  intent  of 
Burr's  preparations,  he  promptly  dropped  all  action 
in  his  behalf,  and,  as  commander  of  the  militia, 
hastened  to  obey  the  President's  proclamatioii  order- 
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ing  the  arrest  of  the  intrigQer.  Tet  at  the  tfane  of 
Burr's  trial  he  appeared  in  Richmond  to  defend  him 
and  to  denonnce  Jefferson.  It  ia  quite  possible  to 
beHeve  that  Jackson  was  -wholly  lojal  to  national 
interests,  and  yet  inclined  to  be  the  partisan  of  one 
whom  he  had  liked  and  aided.  Dispassionate  friend- 
ships were  as  alien  for  him  as  were  mild  antipathies. 

This  unremarkable  portion  of  Jackson's  life  dosed 
at  forty-five,  with  the  opening  of  the  War  of  1813. 
His  barbaric  vigour  came  then  to  its  opportunity. 
The  man  was  without  Napoleon's  ambition  for  defi- 
nite ends  of  aggrandisement,  bnt  he  had  Xapoleon's 
impulse  to  project  his  personality  upon  his  country 
in  some  wholesale  manner,  and  the  new  war  was  his 
chance. 

When  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  reached 
Nashville  General  Jackson  instantly  tendered  his 
services  at  the  head  of  2,600  volunteers  from  bis  own 
"liHtrii.  Such  promptness  indicated  a  zeal  which 
both  President  Madison  and  bis  Secretary  of  War 
appreciated.  The  services  of  "an  unknown  man  in 
the  West"  were  accepted  at  once,  though  he  received 
no  particular  commission  until  late  that  year.  Then, 
when  New  Orleans  was  to  be  reinforced.  Governor 
Blount  of  Tennessee  ordered  him  to  prepare  to  de- 
scend the  river  with  bis  men.  As  soon  as  the  army 
was  in  readiness  Jackson  wrote  to  the  Secretary  ai 
War.  "I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  am 
now  at  the  head  of  2,070  volunteers,  the  choicest  of 
our  citizens,  who  go  at  the  call  of  their  country  to 
execute  the  will  of  the  government,  who  have  no  con- 
stitutional scruples,  and,  if  the  government  orders, 
will  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  of  placing  the  Ameri- 
can eagle  on  the  ramparts  of  Mobile,  Fensacola  and 
Fort  St.  Augustine,  effectually  baniahing  from  the 
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Soutliem  coaflta  all  British  inflneDce."  Tliifl  an- 
uoimcement  contained  tlie  general's  future  militaiy 
creed  and  presaged  his  reoUees  ardor. 

After  a  thousand  miles  of  river  travel  and  a  month 
of  impatient  waiting  at  Natchez  for  further  orders, 
an  egress  from  Washington  arrived  at  camp.  This 
brought  an  extraordinary  mesaage  to  Jackson — the 
corps  under  his  command  was  then  and  there  dis- 
missed from  service  with  thanks;  without  pay,  rations 
or  transport.  Jackson  was,  with  good  reason^  furi- 
ous. A  little  later  this  outrageous  order  was  cor- 
rected,  and  the  govermnent  provided  pay  and  rations. 
But  without  waiting  for  this,  Jackson  had  decided  to 
march  his  long-enduring  troops  back  to  their  homes 
before  disbanding  them,  and  to  supply  transportation 
on  his  own  responsibility;  and  for  a  month  he  led 
them  through  the  wilderness  by  the  shortest  route 
till  the  public  square  of  Kashville  was  reached.  The 
fact  that  through  the  effort  of  Thomas  H.  Benton  he 
was  afterwards  reimbursed  by  the  War  department 
nowise  lessened  the  grateful  idolatry  of  his  soldiers. 

Immediately  following  this  service  of  Benton's 
came  Jackson's  affray  with  him  and  his  brother, — a 
brawling  battle  in  which  Jackson  pursued  Benton 
with  a  pistol  and  Benton's  brother  pnt  a  bullet  into 
Jackscm's  arm  which  remained  there  for  twenty 
years. 

Though  not  needed  at  New  Orleans,  and  unsnm- 
moned  to  invade  Canada,  the  wounded  man  soon  had 
an  imperative  call  to  fight  for  his  neighbors.  The 
uneasy  Creeks,  stirred  up  by  Tecumseh's  mission, 
were  risen  in  Alabama  and  had  massacred  the  ref- 
ugees crowded  in  Fort  Nims.  Alabama  was  almost 
depopulated  of  whites  after  this  awful  slaughter. 
Georgia  and  Tennessee  were  hot  for  revenge.     A 
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local  war  wafi  speedily  dereloped,  which  affected  the 
whole  campaign  end  brought  Jackson  to  the  front. 

!As  Boon  as  able  after  lus  last  duel  he  tool  the  field 
again  with  his  Tennessee  militia.  He  apeedilj  quar- 
relled with  the  other  major-general.  He  was,  more- 
orer,  contending  against  his  own  iU-health,  against  in* 
sabordination,  and  against  iosuffiden^  of  provisionB. 
He  handled  his  uneasy  soldiers  with  severity,  yet  by 
mofitcrly  tact  he  held  their  personal  devotion.  Hu 
military  movements  were  rapid  and  crushing.  The 
Creek  campaign  in  Alabama  lasted  but  seven  months, 
and  he  had  but  one  important  battle  with  the  Indians 
— that  which  wiped  out  the  gathering  of  Creeks  at 
Horse  Shoe  Bend.  But  his  operationB  were  con- 
dooted  with  such  enei^  and  thoroughness  that  the 
spirit  of  tho  hostiles  was  broken,  and  those  who  did 
not  surrender  fled  to  Florida.  The  territory  was 
thus  cleared  for  future  military  operations  against 
the  British— an  incalculable  gain,  as  it  was  then  con- 
sidered. 

This  summary  campaign  had  the  immediate  effect 
of  vastly  increasing  Jackson's  popularity  and  calling 
attention  to  his  generalship.  When  the  Tenneesee 
militia  went  home  this  time  it  was  with  glory,  and 
their  leader  received  not  only  the  acclamationa  of  his 
State  but  a  major-generalcy  in  the  regnlor  am^ 
from  tho  President. 

Being  appointed  to  command  the  department  of 
the  South,  he  proceeded  directly  to  Kohile,  Alabama, 
the  defence  of  which  against  the  British  was  now 
possible,  as  the  Indiana  were  no  longer  in  its  rear. 
From  there  ho  watched  the  British  dispose  themselves 
on  Spanish  territory  at  Pensaoola,  Florida.  He  did 
not  regard  Spain's  intentions  as  a  neutral  Power  a 
point  to  be  studied  too  nicely.     The  policy  at  Wash- 
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{ngton  was  confu^g,  and  no  inatmctioiis  came  to 
Jackson.  While  he  wsb  waiting  for  reinf orcementa, 
the  British  appeared  off  Mobile  Point  and  attacked 
the  old  fortification,  Eort  Bowyer.  The  small  gai^ 
rison  which  Jackson  had  hastily  placed  there  made  a 
determined  defence,  and  the  enemy  retired.  At  laab 
reinforced,  he  decided  to  "ront  the  English  oat  of 
Pensacola,"  although  the  government  had  not  ordered 
the  step.  After  a  swift  march  he  soccessfiilly 
stormed  the  town.  The  Spanish  forts  were  sur- 
rendered, and  the  English  blew  up  Fort  Baranca  at 
the  month  of  the  hu-bonr,  and  sailed  away  from 
Spanish  quarters. 

Without  the  loss  of  a  man,  Jackson  hurried  back 
to  resume  the  defence  of  Mobile.  When  the  safety 
of  that  harbour  was  assured,  his  next  care  was  for 
Kew  Orleans.  There  was  likely  to  be  the  new  point 
of  attack,  and  thither  he  went  in  December,  1814. 

The  defence  of  New  Orleans,  which  culminated  in 
the  remarkable  victory  of  January  8,  1815,  was  the 
redeeming  achievement  of  the  war,  and  though  the 
battle  was  fought  two  weeks  after  peace  had  been 
made  at  Ghent,  it  had  a  prodigious  effect  upon  the 
spirit  and  pride  of  the  American  people.  It  sur- 
prised and  delighted  them,  and  by  a  burst  of  popular 
enthusiasm  Jackson  became  a  national  hero.  The 
energy  which  prepared  this  defenceless  city  of  water 
ways  against  a  floating  enemy,  and  which  drove  them 
off  by  sea  and  land,  was  a  one-man  power,  if  such  a 
case  can  be. 

Jackson  put  the  city  under  martial  law;  he  daily 
strengthened  the  works  by  every  means,  and  he  did 
not  allow  the  invader  to  make  the  first  attack. 
Nevertheless,  the  final  repulse  and  slaughter  of  such 
a  great  force  of  veteran  English  soldiery,  while  the 
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American  position  remained  vnaffeeted  and  the 
pioneer  troops  were  almost  imliurt,  are  not  fully 
aooounted  for;  tlie  ouriaas  chances  of  war  must  be 
admitted.  In  the  happy  reaction  which  peace  and 
such  A  triumph  brought,  the  adDunistration  did  not 
withhold  any  credit  from  Jackson.  It  honoured 
itself  in  honouring  the  man  who  had  glory  to  re6ect. 

After  the  victory  Jackson  established  discipline 
over  his  heterogeneous  forces  by  a  severity  new  to  the 
American  army.  He  thought  that  was  hu  first  duty, 
and  extenuating  circumstances  were  not  deterrent. 
He  likewise  dealt  with  the  inhabitants  of  New  Or- 
leans according  to  unrelazed  martial  law,  even  when 
he  knew  miofficially  of  the  peace.  Military  power 
coupled  with  success  cultivated  in  him  an  abeolntism 
which  knocked  against  civil  authority,  and  he  did  not 
know  how  to  recede  gracefully  from  an  ultra  position. 
He  disobeyed  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  took  the  writ 
from  the  court  and  imprisoned  the  judge.  For  these 
acts  he  refused  to  show  cause  and  was  fined  $1,000. 
Congress  paid  back  to  him  this  sum,  with  interest,  in 
1842. 

In  the  spring  the  major-general  went  home  to  Kash- 
TUle  for  rest.  He  had  been  in  the  field  for  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half.  After  a  few  months  at  the  Her- 
mitage he  was  again  off  on  a  journey;  this  time,  upon 
invitation,  to  Washington.  He  was  to  keep  charge 
of  the  Southern  division  of  the  army  in  time  of 
peace,  and  he  now  went  up  to  give  and  receive  advice. 
Arriving  there,  he  at  once  took  the  capital  by  storm. 
His  courtly  appearance  and  snavity  ("presidential 
manners,"  Webster  called  them)  enhanced  his  repu- 
tation, captured  the  drawing-rooms.  The  ladies  were 
for  him.    He  was  then  forty-eight  years  old,  but  to 
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the  nation  he  was  a  newly-f oond,  and  therefore  yoath- 
ful,  hero. 

The  interral  between  peace  after  New  Orleans  and 
the  invasion  of  ^Florida  gave  General  Jaokaon  timo 
for  another  personal  altercation;  this  one  also  led 
to  a  challenge  to  a  duel.  He  held  General  Scott 
answerable  for  having  privately  criticised  as  mntin- 
ooB  his  own  order  forbidding  his  subordinates  to 
obey  any  commands  from  the  War  department  which 
had  not  oome  throngh  him.  The  large  liberty  which 
he  gave  himself,  both  in  the  asanmption  of  aatbority 
and  in  bold  q>eech,  he  never  extended  to  one  in  any 
way  amenable  to  hiio.  This  was  a  shortcoming  which 
he  probably  never  realised  as  his  own,  for  he  was  too 
active  and  too  violent  to  be  self-conscionB  or  intro- 
apectire.  In  this  particular  case  Scott  decUned  to 
be  inaalted  into  a  fight,  and  the  only  Teooaree  of 
both  parties  was  to  publish  their  correspondence. 

And  now  came  on  that  tronble  with  the  Indians 
called  the  Seminole  War;  a  campaign  undoubtedly 
necessary  as  a  public  measure,  but  which  might  have 
been  kept  a  small  affair  save  for  the  hast^  military 
spirit  of  its  actors. 

The  first  collision  waa  at  Fowltown,  a  village  of 
the  refugee  Creeks  almost  in  the  Florida  line.  Two 
Indiana  and  a  squaw  were  killed.  This  the  Indians 
avenged  by  a  tenfold  slaughter,  from  ambush,  of 
United  States  troops,  their  wives  and  children,  aa 
these  were  ascending  the  Appalachicola.  By  those 
two  acta  the  war  was  well  started.  At  this  critical 
juncture  Jackson  was  ordered  to  Georgia  to  take 
command.  He  quickly  raised  his  Tennesseans  and 
made  his  way  throngh  Georgia.  He  went  with  the 
idea  of  conquering  Florida  for  the  tTnited  States,  and 
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he  afterwards  altraya  daimed  to  have  undentood 
tliat  the  will  of  the  adminifitration  fitted  his  wish. 
This  Hweeping  purpose  piidied  his  advance  into  a 
pursuit  of  TiifHnT>«  into  whatever  territory  found. 
He  censiired  Spain's  inability  to  deal  with  the  savage 
foe,  and  Englajid's  bad  influence  upon  them;  and  he 
proposed  to  deal  decisively  with  both  of  these  paralys- 
ing conditions.  Hence  his  instant  capture  of  the 
Spanish  fort  of  St.  MarVs,  whither  the  Indians  and 
the  desperado  negroes  had  fled  as  he  marched  through 
the  country.  There  Arbuthnot,  a  Scotch  Indian 
trader,  got  in  his  way;  and  there  Armbrister,  an 
Englishman  and  clearly  an  adventurer,  was  brought 
in  also  a  prisoner.  The  former  was  friendly  to  the 
Lidians,  but  he  was  no  spy.  or  inciter  to  outbreaks. 
After  a  court-martial  both  men  were  hanged  on  the 
day  that  Jackson  left  St.  Mark's  and  set  out  for 
home.  Previously  be  had  put  to  death  two  Indian 
chiefe  captured  by  stratagem.  These  were  acts  not 
to  be  foi^ven  except  in  a  national  idol. 

This  war  was  active  during  only  the  first  five 
months  of  1818,  yet  it  was  unmistakably  quelling. 
As  the  Creek  power  had  gone,  so  went  that  of  tlua 
other  remnant,  the  Seminoles.  And  in  passing 
florida  had  been  conquered.  This  was  an  achieve- 
ment for  which  the  government  at  Washington  was 
scarcely  prepared.  The  administration  had  been 
seeking  the  acquisition  of  the  territory  throngh  diplo- 
matic channels,  but  to  lay  violent  bands  upon  it  was 
far  from  the  President's  anxious  plan.  The  State 
department  had,  in  consequence  of  the  invasion,  not 
only  complioatioQB  with  Spain  to  settle,  but  England 
to  placate  for  the  execution  of  her  citizens.  Since 
General  Jackson's  acts  were  approved  by  ninety-nine 
in  a  hundred  of  the  people  his  popularity  did  not 
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allow  his  being  censured.  To  JTOrtify  the  nnjiuti- 
fiable  wsa  the  other  hom  of  the  ftilAiwma.  Luckily, 
Spain  had  a  price  for  Florida,  and  in  spite  t^  proroca- 
tion  the  "PngliHh  ministry  did  not  hold  iq>  the  finger 
which  might  have  prodnoed  war. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  the  Secretary  of  State,  per- 
snaded  the  President  and  the  disapproving  membeis 
of  the  cabinet  to  conunend  Jackson's  course  publicly, 
and  to  take  the  responsibility  for  it;  while  he  had  the 
task  of  maUng  good  theae  assnmptionB  with  the  ag- 
grieved powers.  Calhoun,  who  had  been  in  favour 
of  repudiating  the  invasion  and  of  mjilHTig  amends, 
accordingly,  as  Secretary  of  War,  wrote  to  Jackson 
wholly  in  a  congratulatory  strain.  This  cabinet  ar- 
rangement was  disclosed  -after  ten  years  of  8ecre<7, 
bnt  in  ample  time  to  afiect  Jackson's  attitude  to- 
wards Calhoun,  and  thereby  to  wreck  the  latter*! 
preodential  prospects. 

Instead  of  being  cenanred,  Jackson,  now  a  privi- 
leged person,  had  to  be  made  reconciled  to  the  re- 
storation of  St.  Mark's  and  Fensacola  to  Spain, — a 
piece  of  justice  which  the  administration  had  agreed 

Jackson  was  in  Washington  during  the  winter  of 
181$-'19,  looking  out  for  friends  and  foes.  Oongrees 
was  taken  up  with  the  inveetigation  of  his  late  cam- 
paign. A  vote  of  censure  was  finally  defeated  in  the 
House,  and  not  acted  upon  in  the  Senate.  He  at 
this  period  reckoned  Adams  and  Oalhoun  as  his 
friends.  Since  Clay's  loud  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration now  included  Jackson's  last  operations, 
these  two  men  began  to  be  personally  opposed.  The 
general  had  long  counted  Crawford  an  enemy. 
When,  in  the  next  year,  Florida  was  bought,  iSr. 
Adams  consulted  Jackson  about  the  western  bound- 
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arj  of  the  Louisiana  pnrohaae,  which  had  then  to  be 
settled.  Jackson  af  terwardfi  denied  that  he  had  been 
satisfied  with  the  line  of  the  Babine. 

Soon  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  in  1821, 
Jackson  was  appointed  governor  of  the  newly  so- 
qnired  territory.  But  his  military  career  was  ended, 
for  through  reduction  of  the  army  by  the  govem- 
ment,  he  was  retired.  He  took  leave  of  his  troops 
in  general  orders,  which  he  made  more  or  lees  offen- 
sive  to  Major-general  Brown,  his  senior.  Over 
Florida  he  had  almost  dictatorial  powers.  In  the 
delay  of  cession  he  came  into  collision  with  the  re- 
tiring Spanish  governor  CaUavo.  During  a  wrangle 
over  some  sets  of  papers  which  the  new  governor  de- 
manded in  the  name  of  poor  dainunts,  Callava  was 
sent  to  the  calaboose  while  the  papers  were  taken  from 
his  house.  "Whereupon  Fromentin,  a  judge  of  that 
district,  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  Oallava; 
Jackson  summoned  Fromentin  to  show  cause  for  the 
interference,  and  in  the  end  both  appealed  to  Wash- 
ington. Jackson's  orders  started  a  similar  trouble  in 
Fast  Florida.  After  six  months  of  friction  he  re- 
signed, out  of  sorts  in  body  and  spirit,  and  went  to 
hie  home. 

Clear  proof  had  been  afforded  that  he  was  not  the 
man  to  be  given  indefinite  civil  power.  He  was  too 
impatient,  too  arrogant,  and  too  partisan.  Whrai 
offered  the  mission  to  Mexico  he  declined  it.  A  let- 
ter of  his,  published  then,  reflected  upon  the  patient 
Monroe,  who  by  that  time  knew  the  difficulties  of 
taking  care  of  a  military  hero. 

The  way  of  the  election  of  1824  has  been  shown 
in  the  chapter  on  John  Quincy  Adams.  That  worthy 
admirer  of  military  aggressiveness  was  never  more 
■arprised  than  when  the  general  whom  ha  had  sai> 
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ceasMlj  backed  in  tlie  cabinet  and  before  diplomats 
began  to  be  Bnggeeted  for  the  presidency — ^that  place 
prepared  for  Hmself  and  for  which  he  liad  been  so 
perfectly  tauned.  This  su^estion  came  after  Jack- 
aou's  return  from  governing  Florida;  and  forthwith, 
in  1622,  the  Tennessee  legislature  made  the  formal 
nomination.  Suddenlj  the  natural  aapirants  were 
confronted  by  a  new,  terribly  formidable  rivaL 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  general,  tired,  ill,  ir- 
ritable and  f  eelbig  old,  started  his  own  campaign  or 
cared  much  about  it  at  first.  He  probably  bad  a 
saTing  sense  of  what  he  was  fitted  for,  which  if  let 
alone  would  have  kept  him  from  that  ambition.  Be- 
sides, he  had  no  natural  love  for  civil  office.  But 
hia  friend,  neighbour  and  connection,  Kajor  William 
B.  Lewis,  bad  prendential  aspirations  for  him,  anil 
gradually  worked  them  into  his  mind  where,  once 
entered,  they  were  sure  to  stay.  Lewis  was  a  tme 
lover  of  his  hero,  whom  he  understood  thoroughly. 
He  knew  also  the  class  of  men  who  love  a  hero,  and 
how  to  operate  npon  them  at  long  distance  through 
intricate  lines  of  personal  infinence.  His  talent  for 
wire-pulling  he  laid  at  Jackson's  feet,  apparently 
never  a  self-seeker.  With  a  set  of  men  equally  de- 
voted, he  worked  incessantly  for  two  years  to  make 
connections  for  Jackson,  and,  though  ontside  the 
machine,  put  at  work  a  sure  machineiy  for  the  future. 

The  last  Congressional  eancus  nominated  Crawford 
as  its  candidate.  It  was  controlled  by  Senator 
Martin  Van  Buren  of  New  York.  Opposing  his 
efforts  was  the  great  New  Yorker,  DeWitt  Clinton, 
who  was  for  Jackson. 

Fennsylvania  soon  seconded  Tennessee's  nomina- 
tion, Calhoun  consenting  to  stand  for  the  place  of 
vice-president     Meanwhile    Crawford    had   had   a 
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stroke  of  panlyBis.     Thus  the  Jackson  ball  was  toD- 

in^  up  liQge.  Yet,  in  bigb.  councils,  the  Ticbn*  of 
Kew  Orleans  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  impoaeible 
of  candidates.  Jefferson  declared,  "I  feel  very  much 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  General  Jackson 
president.  He  ia  one  of  the  meet  unfit  men  I  know 
of  for  the  place.  He  has  had  Tory  little  respect  for 
laws  or  constitutions,  and  is,  iu  fact,  an  able  nuHtary 
chief."  And  Clay  considered  him  iii9  least  desirable 
(xf  his  rivals. 

Jackson  had  been  elected  to  the  Senate  the  year 
before  the  general  election,  eo  that  when  the  lack 
of  a  majority  in  the  electoral  college  threw  the  case 
into  the  House  of  Bepreeentatires,  he  was  in  Wash- . 
jngton  to  watch  it  through.  When  bis  defeat  came, 
he  seemed  at  first  to  tiUce  it  like  a  soldier  and  an 
urbane  grand  hotntne;  but  soon  it  became  plain,  that 
he  was  going  in  factioualy  for  a  persom^  victory. 
To  this  end  he  and  his  partisans  began  to  stop  at 
nothing.  They  made  a  Frankenstein  out  of  the 
charge  of  "corrupt  bargain,"  which  lired  popularly 
longer  than  Adams  or  Clay.  Denials  and  the  fact 
of  no  substantiation  were  met  only  with  reiteration. 
During  the  very  first  year  of  Adams's  administration 
the  Tennessee  legislature  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency its  candidate,  whose  popularity  seemed  to  have 
fattened  on  defeat.  The  general  accepted  the  nomi- 
nation in  an  address  before  the  legislature  of  his 
State.     He  then  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

At  this  time  Van  Suren  became  convinced  that 
the  Jackson  force  was  to  win;  so  he  cunningly  made 
himself  its  leader  in  New  York,  and  undertook  to 
bring  over  to  it  the  friends  of  Crawford.  In  that 
State,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  the  spoils  system  had  be- 
come highly  developed.    Tan  BuMu  had  lived  in  iti 
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fttmosphere  eince  Iub  political  beginning,  until  he  was 
"the  little  magician"  in  adroit  management.  TTi» 
experience  he  now  brought  to  the  Jackeon  camp. 
TluB  waa  led  also  hj  Lewis,  £enton,  Edward  livlng- 
Bton  and  Eaton.  They  be^n  an  offensive  campaign. 
They  started  local  Jackson  committees  throughout 
the  country  for  the  dissemiiiation  of  campaign  mater- 
ial, and  country  newspapers  were  instituted  to  carry 
on  the  same  kmd  of  propaganda,  by  f  umistmig  such 
statements  and  arguments  as  would  bias  public  opin- 
ion.   Eaimess  and  truth  went  out  of  the  m&rket. 

These  poHtioianfl  were  violent  and  untiring  in  op- 
posing every  measure  of  the  administration;  and 
when  there  was  a  lull  they  kimply  reiterated  && 
diarge  that  Jaokson  had  been  (Seated  out  of  the 
executive  chair. 

Adams  himself  waa  a  large  ta^et  for  them.  He 
had  very  definite  and  advanced  views  about  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country,  and  he  believed  that  those 
who  administered  the  government  should  freely  pro- 
pose  good  schemes.  Thus  many  points  for  attack 
were  uncovered,  and  the  sharp-ehooters  were  always 
ready.  When  the  new  Congress  met  in  1827,  there 
were  opposition  or  Jaokson  majorities  in  both  Houses. 

The  outcome  of  these  five  years  of  rancour  was 
the  triumphant  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  1828. 
He  had  178  votes;  Adams  had  83.  Of  the  popular 
vote  648,273  were  for  Jackson,  508,064  for  Adama. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

TSE   PEOFLb'b    FBXSTOBBT. 

Jaoksoit's  election  to  the  presidency  was  acoom- 
panied  by  vaat  popular  huiraliiiig.  It  ms  conndered 
tlie  triumph  of  &e  plain  people  over  the  caste  of 
arietoGTatio  statesmen.  Adtims  and  his  adherents  had 
wondered  why  tmth  could  not  catch  up  with  the  cam- 
paign lies;  why,  for  instance,  nobody  took  interest  in 
the  administration's  denials  of  eumptuoas  fnmislmigs 
for  the  White  House,  and  in  its  disarowalB  of  billiard 
tables  and  chessmen  bought  with  pnbllo  funds;  but  all 
demonstrations  which  might  hare  effect  npon  a  jniy  of 
thonghtfol  men  were  reSly  lacking  in  pertinence  in 
that  upheaving  campaign,  for  the  election  of  a  people's 
man  was  foreordained.  The  popular  impnlses  which 
overthrow  the  elder  Adams  and  lifted  up  Jefferson 
nearly  a  generation  before,  had  now  again  been  as 
inevitable  in  hustling  aside  the  second  Adams,  repre- 
sentative  of  "qvaiity"  and  enthroning  the  new  idol  of 
tiie  TnasBfifl. 

Prodi^ons  preparations  were  mode  for  the  tri- 
umphal progress  of  Jackson  from  the  Hermitage  to 
Washington.  Even  Washington's  historic  journey 
over  flower-strewed  roads  to  his  inauguration  was  to 
pale  beside  the  progress  of  this  modem  hero  to  his 
own.  Pittsburg  had  supplied  a  steamboat  to  bring 
him  up  the  Ohio,  and  every  city  on  the  route  had 
devised  original  methods  of  welcome. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  preparations  occurred  the 
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death  oi  Jackson'B  cherished  mfe.  He  was  sorely 
hiirt  that  this  faithful  woman  could  not  share  the  ap- 
proaching tnnmphs,  and  he  was  embittered  afresh  at 
the  campaign  Blandere,  recklessly  nttered  by  acmte, 
which  had  cat  her  to  the  soul  and  which  her  husband 
believed  hastened  her  deatL  One  cannot  obeerve  the 
profound  effect  of  this  sorrow  upon  his  flpirit  without 
-wishing  to  be  able  to  revise  several  previously  formed 
opinions  of  him;  chivalry,  tenderness,  constancy,  form 
a  combination  which  is  not  the  mark  of  an  altogether 
nnreetrainable  man.  It  is  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  the 
strong  domesticity  of  Jac^tm,  wbich  is  as  heroic  as 
his  fighting.  He  won  to  his  devotion,  family,  slovee^ 
and  near  friends  by  bis  kindly  and  large  heart  His 
faults,  his  roughness,  his  weak  and  vehement  senative- 
ness  to  opposition,  seemed  to  have  been  turned  out- 
ward towards  the  world,  bo  that  they  who  lived  nearest 
to  him  knew  only  a  big  and  sympathetic  natore. 

But  if  the  elaborateness  of  some  of  the  official  plans 
for  his  journey  to  Washington  were  abated  partially 
out  of  respect  for  his  grief,  the  people's  salntationB 
were  no  less  hearty.  A  running  line  of  popular  out- 
bursts met  him  all  the  way  up  the  broad  Ohio  river, 
and  thence  along  the  nation's  great  highway  from 
Pittsbnif;  to  the  capital.  It  was  the  American  im- 
perial road  widened  from  a  pioneer's  path  to  the  chan- 
nel through  which  the  unending  wagon-trains  were 
carrying  civilization  from  the  seaboard  to  the  Weet; 
and  its  populous  towns  and  country-sidefl  turned  out 
to  greet  the  national  idol,  the  type  of  the  fresh,  free 
life  of  the  Weet,  as  he  rode  baek  to  the  East  in  the 
name  of  newer  peoples. 

Jackson  reached  Washington  while  the  electoral 
votes  were  being  formally  counted  in  Congress,  and  in 
time  to  hear  the  cannon  fired  at  the  <Acisl  announce- 
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ment  of  his  election.  The  Fourth  of  March  was 
bright  and  clear.  The  dty  saw  such  a  crowd  as  had 
neTer  appeared  there  before.  There  tthb  a  huge  in- 
flaz  of  the  plain  people.  Judge  Story  called  them 
"King  Mob."  The  more  astute  of  the  Btatesmen  rec- 
ognized in  the  compofdtion  of  the  jojohb  crowds  the 
beginning  of  a  new  political  era ;  it  was  poeaible  to  dis- 
cern that  the  time  had  come  when  the  early  anadety  of 
New  England  lest  the  power  be  shifted  westward  was 
jufltifled;  and  it  must  have  been  evident  ihat  day  that 
die  population  along  the  great  riTers  and  of  the 
pnurie  cities  would  no  longer  submit  to  the  dictation 
of  the  Atlantic  strip.  Yet  probably  none  were  pre- 
scient enough  to  perceive  in  the  jubUant  confusion  of 
that  inauguration  that  a  new  age  for  the  People  as  a 
whole  had  also  begun;  that  they  were  going  to  be 
aware  of  their  wants  and  would  have  their  way  hence- 
forth without  the  stately  trammelB  of  the  past  forty 
years;  and  that  the  old  r£gime  of  caste  and  precedent 
in  statesmanship  and  of  ordered  training  for  the  pred- 
dency  was  over  forever. 

The  new  President  would  not  call  upon  the  out- 
going one.  He  gave  as  reasons  the  old  "bargain" 
aconsation  of  four  years  before,  which  was  an  essential 
of  his  creed,  and  also  that  he  felt  that  Adams,  if  he 
had  desired,  could  have  prevented  his  supporters  from 
uttering  the  slanderous  things  about  J/tn.  Jackson. 
He  set  out  afoot  from  Gadsby's  Hotel,  attended  by  a 
wholly  unordered  retinue  cfi  officials,  magnates,  and 
everybody,  all  walking  as  they  chose.  The  throng 
allowed  Chief  Justice  Marshall  to  administer  the  oath 
of  office  and  the  President  to  deliver  one  of  the 
briefest  and  most  non-committal  inaugoration  ad- 
dreeses  ever  given;  and  then  they  went  through  all 
barriers  snd  fairly  mobbed  him  in  their  enthusiasm; 
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they  hong  to  liia  stirmpe  back  to  the  WHte  House, 
Hiej  swept  over  ihe  lavn  and  cli<>ked  the  rooms  so 
that  men  wete  oroflhed  and  the  windows  had  to  be 
opened  to  provide  escape. 

It  was  the  people^s  day  throof^iout  the  oonntry. 
Kerer  before  had  there  been  such  fnrions  rejcocing 
over  a  prendent;  never  before  had  such  preparations 
been  made  for  the  speediest  transnuflBion  of  a  preai- 
dent's  first  speech.  The  railway  was  not  yet,  hnt  the 
relays  of  hoiaemen  made  speedier  time  than  was  ao- 
otHttpliahed  by  the  locomotive  for  many  years  after 
its  amTaL  At  Providence,  for  instance,  an  impatient 
crowd  awaited  the  Sound  steamboat  which  was  to 
bring  the  message.  Before  the  gang-plank  touched 
the  wharf  the  captain  leaped  ashore  witii  the  precions 
message  wound  abont  a  rawhide  whip.  This  he  gave 
to  a  horseman  who  raced  to  Pawtnoket,  where  an- 
other coorier  galloped  along  by  his  side,  took  from 
him  his  treasnre  and  ran  at  top  speed  to  iUansfield. 
Two  more  relays  brought  it  to  the  hand  of  the  Govei^ 
nor  in  Boston  State  House,  just  two  hours  and  forty- 
five  minutes  from  the  Providence  wharf — a  feat 
which  the  modem  railway  coold  not  improve  by 
over  seventy  minotee. 

That  dass  of  the  political  public  designated  as  the 
People  must  not,  however,  he  construed  to  mean 
everybo^.  Jackson  had  leceiTed  a  popnlar  vote  of 
647,281,  but  Adams  had  commanded  a  vote  of  607,- 
097.  These  half-million  voters  had  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  hero  wonjiip;  they  had  political  opinions 
which  Adams's  orderly  and  enlightened  policy  had 
helped  to  define;  and  they  saw  no  gain  m  a  general 
overturning  as  an  end  in  itself.  They  had  not  voted 
against  Ja^son  because  of  opposition  to  his  political 
views,  for  neither  he  nor  hia  supporters  had  advanced 
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aaj  that  were  definite.  They,  as  BepubUcans,  had 
opposed  hun,  a  Bepublicas,  becauBe  they  conaidOTed 
hia  onalaught  objectionable  and  becanee  th^  ap- 
proved the  Adams  policy. 

Theee  of  the  oppodtion  to  the  new  administration 
called  themsdvee  National  Bepablioans.  Thej  were 
far  enough,  however,  from  the  strong  National  ereed 
of  modem  EepabUoaniem;  they  were  still  of  Jeffer- 
son's great  DemocratifrKepublican  party.  Neverthe- 
less, they  had  gone  a  good  way  beyond  Jefferson. 
Withoat  having  taken  on  in  the  least  the  old  Federal 
haughtiness,  they  squinted  towards  several  of  the 
doctrines  the  Feder^ists  held  or  would  have  held. 
They  were  "loose  constrnctionistB'*  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  they  leaned  towards  on  increasing  development 
of  Federal  functions;  they  wanted  to  see  the  internal 
improvements  of  roads,  canals,  rivers  and  harbours 
advanced  at  government  expense;  they  believed  that 
a  Federal  tariff,  designed  to  protect  and  encourage 
Lofant  industries,  was  a  proper  thing;  they  were 
gratified  at  the  general  effect  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  country's  finances. 

Upon  these  doctrines  Jackson's  inangnral  message 
was  non-committal,  although  with  some  of  them  he 
had  been  supposed  to  be  in  sympathy.  Sut  apparent- 
ly the  fact  that  they  were  held  by  his  opponents  aided 
bim  in  deciding  that  these  were  among  the  things  to 
be  attacked.  At  any  rate,  before  his  £rst  administra- 
tion was  over  he  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  internal 
improvements  by  the  government,  of  a  protective 
tariff,  and  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States;  and  he 
cltumed  to  be  devoted  to  strict  oonstmction  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  champion  of  the  sacred  rights  of 
the  States  in  everything  short  of  rebeUion  and  dia- 
tmicm. 
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The  fiirt  head  to  be  hit,  however,  was  not  the 
dootrineB  of  hlB  i^ponenta,  but  themBelrea.  To  what- 
ever extent  the;  held  the  offioee  at  the  dlBpoBai  of 
goveminent,  they  were  the  obvious  Bubjeote  for  the 
new  reform. 

"Secall  to  70TIT  recollection  the  Fourth  of  March, 
18S9,  when  lank,  lean,  famished  forms  from  fen  and 
forests,  and  the  f  onr  qnarters  of  the  Union,  gathered 
tt^ether,  in  the  halls  of  patronage,  or,  stealing  by 
evening's  twilight  into  the  apartments  of  the  Presi- 
dent's mansion,  cried  oat  with  ghastly  faoee  and 
sepulchral  tones,  'Give  us  bread,  give  as  Treasury 
pap,  give  Tia  onr  reward.'  England's  bard  was  mis- 
taken— ghoets  will  sometimes  oome,  called  or  nn- 
caUed." 

This  ghonlish  description  by  Henry  Clay  of  the 
office^eekers  who  flocked  to  Jackson's  inauguration 
givee  one  explanation  for  that  strange  multitude 
which  had  made  the  capital  wonder.  With  expecta- 
tion written  on  their  faces,  all  sorts  of  campaign  work- 
ers were  on  hand  to  remind  the  President  of  their 
claims.  His  campaign  had  been  wholly  personal:  he 
had  promised  lavishly  that  the  good  men  who  fought 
for  him  should  enter  upon  the  inheritance  of  govern- 
ment offices  which  he  intended  to  purge  of  their  pres- 
ent holden.  Therefore  the  crowd  of  expectants  who 
had  assembled  at  the  day  of  their  opportnnity.  They 
had  pulled  down  a  preeidentin  order  to  set  ap  another; 
and  now  the  new  lord  was  to  drive  out  one  set  of 
incnmbrats  frton  the  minor  offices  in  order  to  estab- 
lish another  set, — themselves.  "Bontine  in  office" 
was  the  name  of  the  new  prinoiple,  and  they  declared 
it  good. 

Heretofore,  rotation  had  been  confined  to  the  ptea- 
ieai  and  caldnet.    No  previoaB  president  had  thought 
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of  gdng  fnrtlier,  least  of  all  of  ofFerisg  the  jmblio 
ofBoee  as  a  nward  for  rotes.  The  former  chief 
ezeoatiTEfl  had  been  elected  ^ther  in  r  kind  of  preei- 
dential  suocesBioii,  or,  as  in  JefferBon's  caae,  in  the 
victory  of  a  new  set  of  principles.  They  had  not  en- 
tered the  chair  bebolden,  except  in  Bome  limited  sense. 
Jefienwn  had  gone  in  with  die  new  Bepnblioanism, 
but  he  never  dreamt  of  a  wholesale  remoTal  of 
Fedwalist  office-holders;  he  wae  even  reluctant  to 
oust  John  Adams'  midnight  appointees.  Jackson's 
predecessor  had  removed  no  one  for  personal  cause, 
thongh  he  would  have  been  more  pf^tio  if  he  had 
dischai^^  some  of  the  officials  who  were  -aaag  the 
gOTemmen^s  position  to  overthrow  their  chief.  The 
whole  record  of  removals  under  previons  presidents 
had  been: 

Washington   9  persons 

Adams  10      " 

JefFerson  89      *' 

Madison  5      " 

Monroe  9      " 

Adams  3      '* 

In  forty  years  only  sevenly-fonr  office-holders  had 
been  dischai^ed.  Undoubtedly  the  service  would 
have  gained  if  the  preddento  had  been  more  alert 
to  introduce  new  men  with  more  effident  metiiods; 
Jackson,  as  a  very  practical  man,  had  discerned  this 
point  of  weakness  and  Had  proclaimed  his  intention 
of  turning  out  unworthy  incumbents,  although  he 
had  no  scheme  for  insuring  the  new  men  to  be  better 
than  the  old  ones. 

lEs  otherwise  rather  commonplace  inaugural  ad- 
dress Bounded  the  note  of  his  leiorm:— 
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**Xh«  reorat  demonstntion  of  public  flentinunat  iii- 
Bcribee  on  the  list  of  executive  datieB,  in  charaetetB 
too  le^ble  to  be  overlooked,  tbe  task  of  ref  ORn,  whidt 
will  require,  puitoularl?,  tlie  correction  of  those 
abases  vhieh  have  brought  t3ie  patirouage  of  the 
Jederal  govenuuent  into  conflict  vith  the  freedom  of 
electors." 

One  has  to  questdtm  whether  these  inflated  ez- 
preesions  have  the  ring  of  genuinenees.  Se  that  as 
it  laay,  they  heralded  the  onslan^t  upon  his  late 
opponents  who  held  public  office,  and  the  appoint- 
ment, in  their  places,  of  his  friends  and  partisans. 

Proscription  began  immediately.  During  the  first 
year  removals  went  up  to  700.  About  600  post- 
masters were  displaced,  and  the  new  incumbents 
brought  a  new  army  of  clerks  to  supplant  the  old  ones. 
Men  who  had  grown  aged  in  the  service  were  dis- 
charged without  warning,  and  the  snffering  of  sudden- 
ly impoveriBhed  families  was  wideepread.  But  the 
reform  was  clearly  popular.  There  were  more  who 
were  pleased  to  see  new  faces  in  the  offices  than  there 
were  who  took  up  cudgels  for  the  dispoeseesed. 
Public  office  became  suddenly  a  new  object  of  in- 
terest and  desire — a  chance  for  thousands  at  the  whirl 
of  the  presidential  wheel.  There  ia  little  evidence 
that  the  deplorable  effects  of  the  new  policy  of  making 
the  offices  the  reward  of  the  victorious  every  four 
years  were  appreciated  at  that  period.  The  next  time 
the  voters  expressed  themselves  it  was  in  approval  of 
Maroy^B  formula,  "to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  of 
victory. 

Of  the  far-reaching  results  of  this  new  corroptaon 
J&daan  foresaw  nothing  and  cared  nothing.  He  was 
ruggedly  simple  in  purpose;  but  seemingly  he  was 
lesB  concerned  to  discover  the  courses  of  honesty, 
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'patriotiBiii^  md  BonndnesB,  md  to  put  Jiimiifllf  ttor^ii, 
than  he  vaa  to  demand  thiat  the  oomsee  he  adopted  be 
conaideTed  by  all  men  as  honest,  patriotic  and  Bound. 
There  was  a  great  untied  arbitrarinesB  of  will,  and  that 
pnrely  personal  equation  played  a  bigger  part  in  Jami- 
son's administration  than  in  any  other  before  or  aince. 
Some  of  the  more  conspicuous  affairs  in  which  his 
capiioiousnesB  was  on  top,  during  hie  first  term,  had 
better  be  reviewed  first 

The  conscientious  scruplee  which  Jackson  had  in 
1826  against  the  eligibility  of  members  of  Ccmgiees  to 
offices  controlled  by  the  president  vanished  in  1829; 
he  took  four  members  of  his  cabinet  diiectiy  from 
Congress.  Notwithstanding  this  forage,  his  calnnet 
was  considered  weak.  Martin  Tan  Buren,  whom  he 
made  Secretary  of  State,  was,  in  leputation,  its  only 
strong  man.  He  proved  to  be  the  oi^y  one  influential 
with  the  President.  Jackson  declared  that  he  did 
not  expect  to  lean  upon  advisers,  but  to  be  liiinanTf  the 
head  and  front  of  executive  business.  This  was  a 
marked  change,  for  the  secretaries  had  proviooaly  en- 
joyed a  larger  place  than  made  for  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Jackson  cut  down  their  reeponsibilily 
nearer  to  that  of  clerks.  He  also  disregarded  the 
support  of  cooperation  by  doing  away  with  cabinet 
coonoilB. 

Bnt  though  he  was  avene  to  allowing  his  actions 
to  be  checked  by  those  who  might  be  considered  con- 
stitutional advisers,  he  was  the  very  kind  of  strong 
man  to  be  greatiy  influenced  by  those  to  whomhegave 
his  confidence  or  to  those  who  succeeded  in  getting 
his.  Thus,  while  he  rode  roughly  over  his  necessary 
secretaries,  it  was  inevitable  tiiat  he  should  have  a 
political  family  outside,  whose  Bcrvice  and  devotion 
were  purely  personal.     Sueb  an  arrangement  suited 
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the  needs  of  bia  temperBment  aad  eliminated  mncK 
friction.  That  it  -was  hardly  dignified  is  evidenced 
by  the  name,  "£itchen  Cabinet,"  given  to  this  outside 
ooterie. 

They  were  WiUiam  B.  Levis,  Amos  KendaD, 
ijbaac  Hill  and  Duff  Qreen.  Lewis's  genius  as  a  politi- 
cian and  its  uttei  devotioD  to  his  VinainAn  have  been 
previonBly  mentioned.  Kendall  was  8  MaaBachnaettn 
man  who  hailed  from  Kentnc^.  He  bad  quarrelled 
with  Clay  and,  in  consequence^  became  inflnentifll 
with  Jackson.  In  Wasbmgton  he  oame  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  mover  of  the  whole  administration.  He 
bad  acumen,  with  executive  and  literary  ability;  but 
these  were  serrile  to  partisan  ends.  Dnff  Careen  was 
editor  of  the  Teltgraph,  at  that  time  the  administra- 
tion ne^rapaper  of  Washington.  He  was  a  retainer  . 
under  Calhoun  and,  in  1831,  when  he  had  to  oboose 
between  chiefs,  went  over  with  bis  paper  to  the  South 
Carolinian.  But  during  the  first  years  of  the  ad- 
ministration be  gave  Jackson  a  fighting  allegiance. 
Isaac  Hill  was  also  an  editor,  and  was  an  npbuHder 
of  the  Democratic  par^  in  New  Hampshire.  His 
hard  work  in  that  State  for  Jackson  in  1838  brought 
him  into  the  confidence  of  the  adminiBtration. 

Such  were  the  men  who  worked  under  the  Presi- 
dent They  held  no  important  offices.  Van  Buren 
was  content  to  see  these  sabordinabes  do  the  labour, 
so  long  as  they  worked  for  his  coming  principalship. 

Another  man  who  had  some  share  of  influence  was 
John  H.  Eaton,  who  was  in  the  regular  cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  "War.  Hia  first  wife  had  been  a  niece  of 
Urs.  Jackson.  He  had  married  for  the  second  time 
shortly  before  Jackson  came  into  office.  About  his 
eboice  he  consulted  Jackson,  v/bo  advised  him  to  go 
•head  if  the  lady  suited  bim.    She  was  Mrs.  Timbo^ 
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lake,  ionaexly  Peggy  O'Neil,  the  daughter  of  a 
taTom-keeper,  one  whose  name  had  been  touched  hj 
Washington  goBsip.  Wlien  remonstrances  came  to 
Jackson  against  an  appointment  which  would  inteo- 
duce  this  lady  into  the  cabinet  oirde,  he  was  chi^- 
rously  indigmint  He  appointed  the  husband  to  be 
Secretary^  and  when  the  other  ladies  of  the  cabinet 
would  not  recognize  the  wife,  he  began  to  try  to  make 
them.  !Mtb.  Eaton  has  been  made  memorable  as  the 
woman  wlio  Tirtnally  broke  up  a  cabinet  If  that  ia 
too  important  a  part  to  assign  to  her,  it  is  at  leaat  un- 
questioned that  making  a  way  for  this  lady  waa  at- 
tended with  a  good  deal  of  bad  feeling.  The  feminine 
rancour  set  Jackson  and  Yan  Buren  (both  widowers) 
BB  I^ton  champions  agaioat  the  rest  of  the  calnnet  and 
their  wives,  who  were  led  by  Vice-President  and  Urs. 
Calhoun.  Jackson  carried  championship  far  b^ond 
sense  or  taste,  yet  there  was  in  it  at  first,  at  least,  a 
generous  and  f^ant  motive,  which  was  inseparable 
friHn  the  man,  and  which  provokes  admiration  ii  not 
agreement. 

Possibly  there  was  in  this  persistent  piece  of  cabinet 
scandal  one  of  the  causes  which  parted  Jaok8(m  and 
Callioun*,  but  deeper  ones  were  already  at  wor^  and 
their  seriousnees  requires  more  attention. 

!Mt.  Calhoun  had  stepped  aside  in  1824,  to  give  the 
race  to  the  four  strongest  runners;  by  so  doing  he 
bad  fallen  easily  into  the  second  place.  After  Jack- 
son's defeat  he  saw  that  he  must  again  give  way 
to  let  the  popular  idol  have  his  turn.  This  he  did  and 
took  gratefully  the  vice-presidency  again.  This  time, 
however,  he  was  allowed  to  feel  confident  that  1832 
would  bring  the  first  prize  to  him.  He  had  tamed 
the  South  to  Jackson  instead  of  to  Adams;  it  "^u 
natural  that  he  should  be  Jackson's  BoooeBBoi.    P«r- 
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haps  Jackson  entered  office  ttiji)1ring  ao  too.  But  Cal- 
homi  was  watched  by  enemiee.  Crawford  had  always 
leeented  hia  liTalry  in  the  South. 

Crawford  was  infirm  in  health  and  stranded  politi- 
eally,  hut  he  was  vigorons  in  venom.  Between  ^^m 
and  Jacbon'a  managers  there  was  an  early  bot  secret 
nnderstanding.  He  poisoned  Lewis's  mind  with 
Hnepioions  of  Calhomt's  loyalty  to  Jackson,  and  Lewis 
distilled  the  poison  into  Jackson's  mind  when  the  ripe 
opportonity  came.  Tan  Boren  was  discreet,  the  de- 
light of  those  whose  intrigues  were  carrying  hun  aloft 
He  saw  that  his  rival  for  Jackson's  favour  and  for 
the  preadency  was  in  cmshiiig  hands,  and  he  was  the 
last  one  to  interfere.  Finally  a  letter  was  submitted 
to  Jackson  from  Crawford,  in  which  the  latter  aconsed 
Calhotm  of  proposing  to  Monroe  and  his  cabinet,  in 
1818,  that  General  Jackson  shoald  be  pnnished  for  his 
coarse  in  the  Seminole  war.  Jackson  had  been  al- 
ready sufficiently  excited  to  have  this  the  sign  for 
rage.  He  was  unable  to  stop  to  consider  the  char- 
acter of  this  disclosure — that  of  a  secret  cabinet  coun- 
cil, held  more  than  ten  years  before  to  decide  upon 
the  public  policy  of  an  adnunistration — ^betrayed  by 
a  member  of  that  cabinet.  He  had  only  the  personal 
vision;  at  a  certain  juncture  Calhoun  had  not  been 
his  partisan,  therefore  Calhoun  had  never  been  true 
to  bim,  could  not  be  trusted,  and  must  be  east  out  of 
his,  the  autocrat's,  favour,  The  President  wrote  to 
the  Yice-President  to  demand  whether  he,  as  Secre- 
tary of  War,  had  ever  attempted  to  injure  him,  the 
general,  in  Konroe's  cabinet.  Calhoun  replied,  refus- 
ing to  recognize  General  Jackson's  right  to  call  in 
question  his  official  conduct.  But  he  must  have 
realized  that  Crawford  had  served  him  according  to 
eoiDity,  and  that  he  was  forever  dislodged.     Cal- 
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houn's  letter  had  not  the  lo^  tone  which  hie  cibo 
warranted;  whereas  the  Prerident  assumed  grand 
bautenr  in  his  reply,  in  which  he  dismiBsed  from  his 
intimacy  one  whom  he  now  set  down  as  perfidions. 

This  real  rupture  between  the  chi^  offioen  of  the 
nation  waa  in  1830,  but  it  did  not  break  oat  openly 
imtil  the  b^;inning  of  the  next  year,  when  Calhonn 
pablisbed  the  correspondence.  Jacbon  prepared  an 
exposition  to  answer  it,  bnt  that  was  kept  from  print 
daring  his  life,  appearing  first  in  Benton's  T%ir^ 
Yearf  View. 

This  quarrel  and  the  Eaton  affair  accomplished  the 
dissolution  of  the  cabinet  Three  of  its  membeia 
were  for  Calhoun,  lii  order  to  foroe  their  resigna^ 
tion,  those  within  the  President's  clique  resigned  ursL 
Van  Bnren's  letter  skilfally  announced  his  candi- 
dature for  the  presidency.  He  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed minister  to  England  by  the  Premdent,  and  set 
out  for  that  poet  But  his  appointment  made  during 
a  recees  miaaed  oon£rmation  in  the  Senate,  owing  to  - 
Calhoun's  casting  vote.  This  was  excessiTely  irritat- 
ing to  Jackson,  who  could  never  endure  that  his  dicta- 
tions to  Congress  should  be  set  aside.  Against  Cal- 
houn's retaliation  he  put  hie  purpose  that  Tan  Suien 
should  be  "Vice-President  now,  and  Preaid^it  after- 
ward." It  is  plain,  howeTcr,  that  the  Seoretaiy  of 
State  had  been  the  President's  favonrite  candidate 
almost  from  the  start,  or  at  least  the  suggestion  was 
early  lodged  in  his  mind,  for  subsequent  events  to 
ripen  into  determination.  When  his  health  was  pre- 
carious, in  1829,  he  was  induced  to  write  a  letter  to 
his  friend,  Judge  Overton,  for  posthumous  use  only 
in  case  he  died  before  1832,  expieesing  his  approvd 
of  Van  Bnren.  This  was  but  precautionary,  for  his 
untiring  friends  be^an  early  to  pull  the  wires  for  his 
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own  Tenomination.  Levis,  in  Muoh,  1830,  snggeBted 
to  a  P«imBylTiuiia  legislator  tliat  it  would  be  well  for  a 
BpontaneonB  demand  for  the  Fresideof s  reelection  to 
come  from  tbat  State.  This  was  forthcoming,  and 
the  President  tacitly  assented  to  it,  yielding  his 
Bcroplee  against  a  second  term. 

It  is  evident  how  oonspiciiolu  a  part  the  President's 
personal  equation  waa  playing  in  this  administration. 
Erery  issne  took  a  decided  colour  from  that  per- 
sonality. There  were,  however,  several  issnee  that 
can  be  bett«r  presented  as  separate  topios  than  as 
episodes  in  the  penonal  narrative. 

There  was  during  Jaokaon's  term  a  good  deal  of  the 
old  distorbanoe  between  the  Sonthem  States  and  the 
Onlf  Indians.  These  Indians,  living  within  State 
boondariee,  had  their  independent  treaties  with  the 
Bepnblic  Adams  had  npheld  tiieir  treaty  rights 
against  State  encroachments,  and  had  been  nnpopnlar 
for  it  in  the  Sonth.  Jackson  had  never  shown  him- 
self pnnctilions  where  the  red  man  was  concerned. 
Consequently,  the  expectation  was  that  his  exeontive 
attitude  would  favour  the  diBpoeition  of  Qeo^a  and 
Alabama  to  crowd  out  the  Indians  from  their  grants. 
QeoT^  in  particular  was  working  to  rid  herself  of  the 
Cherokeee,  who  were  civilized  to  some  degree.  Their 
industrial  advance  from  tribal  habits  and  thfdr  in- 
crease made  them  more  of  a  proUem,  since  while  tiiey 
were  in  the  State  they  were  not  of  it,  but  subject  only 
to  their  own  laws  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States. 

Georgia  grew  bold  upon  Jackson's  election  and 
made  a  law  extending  her  jurisdiction  over  the  Chero- 
kee lands.  The  President  in  his  first  meesage  said  that 
he  had  told  the  Indians  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  that 
he  would  not  countenance  their  attempt  to  eetablish 
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an  independent  goremment,  and  had.  advised  them 
ettlier  to  migrate  or  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  tlio 
6tat«e.  CongreBB  passed  an  aet  appropriating  Uberallj 
for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  the  Indians  regard- 
ing the  sale  or  exchange  of  their  lands,  and  of  removy 
ing  them  to  the  new  territoi?  beyond  tiie  lOasisrippi, 
where  some  of  their  tribe  were  already  settled.  These 
removals  were  effected  in  the  coutse  of  yean,  bat  the 
present  result  of  the  move  was  conflict  all  aronnd, 
with  an  unfortunate  precedent  eetablished. 

The  State  of  Geoi^  proceeded  to  lay  off  the 
Cherokee  lands  into  oountiee,  and  to  set  her  laws  at 
work.  Hie  Indiana  resisted  and  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  The  State  oonrt 
then  defiedthe  national  Court,and  thenataonal  Ezeco- 
tive  failed  to  support  the  national  judiciary;  he  with- 
drew the  Federal  troops  and  the  Q«orgia  miHtia  had 
the  field.  There  were  very  good  aignmraita  for  not 
permitting  independent  govemmenta  within  die 
States;  aa  Jackson  put  it,  Woxdd  the  people  of  New 
York  or  Maine  have  permitted  themf  But  the 
legiBlatnre  and  coort  of  Geoi^ja  had  been  jndicioaaly 
recalcitrant  and  the  national  Executive  had  upheld 

On  the  aabjeot  of  internal  improvements,  the  Frem* 
dent  kept  in  the  precise  line  of  Madison  and  Monroe. 
Madison  had  vetoed  a  bill  to  create  a  fndd  for  build- 
ing roads  and  canala  and  improving  the  navigation 
of  rivers,  the  cautious  reason  being  that  he  doubted 
government's  power  to  do  it.  Monroe  had  vetoed  the 
Cumberland  Boad  bill  for  the  same  reason,  discussing 
comprehensively  the  whole  question.  This  was  not 
really  a  party  issue  then;  no  one  then  questioned 
the  good  of  the  schemes  if  they  were  really  national^ 
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not  local  nor  for  private  advantage;  but  the  constitu- 
tionality  bothered  ihe  ststoemen. 

Jackaon  took  hia  place  vitb  these  predeceeaon  when 
in  the  first  aeadon  of  CongieBs  he  vetoed  a  bill  for 
government  snlwcription  to  the  stock  oi  the  Maya- 
ville  Boad,  bnt  the  poettion  was  bolder  emce  Adama 
had  educated  a  party  in  national  Bchemes  and  a  laj^ 
body  of  citixena  had  beoome  involved  in  the  poblic 
ontlaya. 

At  the  next  aeeaioii  of  Congreea  the  majoritieB  in 
favour  of  a  bill  for  improvemente  were  too  lazge  for 
him  to  risk  a  veto.  The  following  winter  he  signed 
a  aimUar  bilL  His  annual  messages  were  strongly 
against  a  national  «cpenditnre  of  the  Bnrplna.  When 
snrplos  existed  he  had  at  first  favoured  its  distribu- 
tion among  the  States,  but  he  soon  came  to  hold  that 
plan  to  be  obnozioua  as  special  legislation.  It  was 
late  in  his  first  term  that  he  disposed  of  a  bill,  direct- 
ing the  distribution  of  revenue  derived  from  the  sale 
o£  public  lands  among  the  several  States,  by  a  constitn* 
tional  provision  whidi  allows  the  President  to  hold  a 
bill  over  for  ten  days  before  signing  or  vetoing  it,  and 
which  further  declares  that  if  Congress  adjourns  dur- 
ing that  period  with  the  bill  unsigned,  the  bill  doee  not 
become  a  law.  The  undesired  bills  coming  to  Jackson 
two  days  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress  were 
kept  in  his  pocket  until  after  adjournment.  Thia 
method,  unused  before,  was  called  a  Pocket  Veto. 

The  question  of  protective  tarifi  became  both  impor- 
tant and  sectional  between  the  years  of  1816  and  X828. 
At  the  start,  under  the  lead  of  Clay  and  Calhonn,  the 
West  and  South  were  its  advocates,  while  the  Kew 
£nglanden,  headed  by  Webster,  were  quite  largely 
its  oj^Kments.    Strangely  enough,  it  mt  the  faaUon 
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in  New  England  to  deplore  the  atimulated  develop- 
ment of  factoriefi  and  to  prefer  the  peraonal  and 
economic  adrantagea  of  an  agricultural  life;  but  that 
waa  before  railnrnds  made  New  England  fanning 
profitlesB.  Webster,  believing  that  he  expreesed 
Maaaachufietts  preferences,  opposed  protection  aa  an 
end  in  itself  as  lat«  as  1824. 

But  CIbt'b  "American  policy"  of  protection  had 
gradually  prevailed.  The  new  industries  developed 
by  the  embargo  and  by  the  war  measures  of  the  recent 
conflict  with  England,  had  grown  from  nuTseJinga 
to  public  importance,  and  they  asked  further  proteo- 
tion  from  the  Federal  government.  Notwithatand' 
ing  New  England's  early  opposition  to  stimu- 
lated industries,  they  had  flouriBhed  best  in  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States.  After  the  tariff 
bill  of  1824,  which  provided  for  higher  protection  and 
which  "Webster  opposed,  New  England  promptly  took 
a  new  leap  into  mannfaetmdng.  As  Webster  ex- 
plained  afterwards,  in  giving  account  for  his  own 
change  of  view  on  the  question  of  protection,  the 
South  and  West  had  forced  a  protective  policy  upon 
the  country,  and  New  En^and  simply  adapted  her- 
self to  the  new  conditions,  invested  her  capital  in 
factories,  and  now,  as  a  point  of  pure  expediency, 
wanted  more  protection.  Certainly  Northern  capital- 
ists and  politicians  and  citizens  generally  had  become 
profoundly  interested  in  manufactures,  and  for  omple 
bnsinees  reasons  discussed  the  tariff  from  a  new  point 
of  view.  They  no  longer  started  with  the  fiist  prin- 
aples  of  Adam  Smith;  they  ceased  to  be  moved  by 
die  aoademio  arfj^nment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  South  had  become  reaction- 
ary. She  discovered  that  the  North  waa  fretting  the 
plums.     She  comprehended  that  she  was  likdy  to  be 
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easentiaUy  agriooltural,  and  she  began  to  complain 
vehemently  ^t  her  cotton  and  tobacco  supported  the 
gOTemment  by  paying  tribute  to  Northern  shops. 

In  1628  a  new  tarifi  bill,  further  aiding  Nortlient 
indoetries,  brought  the  diaafFeotion  to  a  violent  head. 
Calhoun,  old  protective  ally  of  Ola/a,  was  now  at 
the  head  of  the  Southern  fight;  and  Webster,  the  old 
free-trader,  was  now  the  high  protectiomat.  Neither 
was  incoufiistent;  conditione  had  changed,  both  North 
and  South;  neither  theorized  now,  but  advocated 
frankly  what  had  come  to  seem  most  advantageous 
to  his  section. 

"A  bill  of  abominations"  was  the  Southern  title  for 
theTariff  Act  of  1828,  which  especially  helped  woolen 
manufactures.  The  grievance  of  the  South  was  that 
its  interests  as  a  section  of  the  Union  were  sacrificed 
by  the  majority.  However  large  the  proportion  of 
truth  in  this  complaint,  it  has  no  bearing  on  the 
sober  deciedon  of  l^oee  and  later  times  that  the  par- 
ticular performance  of  South  Carolina  in  defying  a 
Federal  law  was,  as  a  remedy,  unwarranted  arrogant, 
and  wrong. 

Immediatdy  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  Hay, 
1828,  the  South  Carolina  delegation  to  Congress  met 
to  devise  steps  for  rraisting  the  operation  of  the  law. 
Passion  grew  hotter  aa  smnmer  advanced,  and  by 
autumn  tiie  South  Carolina  legislature  passed  its  cele- 
brated "exposition  and  protest,"  which  originated  from 
Calhoun, — an  utterance  which  expressed  distinctly 
and  defiantly  the  right  c^  a  State  to  nnlSfy  an  act  of 
Congreaa  which  it  might  decide  to  be  unconstitU' 
tional.  When  8aa&  Carolina  and  other  Southern 
States  began  to  declare  that  these  new  Federal  taxes 
were  unconstitntional,  and  therefore  null  and  void, 
they  stepped  from  a  firm  ground  for  debate — ^free 
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trade  or  protection — into  the  avamp  of  diannion  and 
anarcliy. 

Xeverthelese,  the;  were  not  without  precedent  in 
that  spirit  of  crittciBm  and  of  profeesed  right  of  with- 
drawal which  the  Stat«e  had  all  originally  heliered 
passed  into  the  constitutional  compact  fnnn  the  old 
Confederacy.  These  avowed  States'  rights  were 
always  acting  upon  the  cement  of  the  Union.  From 
the  Yir^nia  and  Kentucky  BesolntionB  in  1798  down 
to  the  War  of  Secession  in  1861,  the  threatening  atti- 
tude of  withdrawal  was  possible  to  any  State.  When 
Jefferscm  wrote  the  Kentucky  Kesolutions  he  pat  iuto 
formula  this  tendency  to  split  Yet,  aa  adopted,  they 
were  not  explicitly  nullifying ;  and  in  the  Resolutions 
of  Virginia  Kadison  gave  no  expresBion  to  anything 
more  stringentthan  a  solemn  protest  against  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  laws — a  bannleaeremonfltrance  compared 
with  the  declarationB,  expoaitiona,  protests,  denuncia- 
tiouB  and  laws  which  South  Carolina  began  straight- 
way to  emit  against  the  order  of  the  Fe^ral  gorem- 
ment. 

South  Carolina  might  have  excited  mote  sympathy 
if  her  congressman  had  been  beyond  the  BOB^odon  of 
having,  in  the  vote  on  the  tariff  bill,  contrived  a  trap 
by  which  the  State  might  seem  to  be  a  martyr;  cei^ 
tainly  the  Northern  vote  had  been  very  much  divided 
on  the  subject,  and  no  section  held  itself  reeponnble 
for  the  bill.  When  the  Southern  free  traders  in  their 
public  meetinf^  first  be^^an  to  talk  of  nullification^ 
they  were  met  by  such  a  spirit  of  resentment  and 
reaiatance  throughout  the  country  that  ihey  ahonld 
have  been  advised  that  they  had  taken  the  wrong 
road.  !Further  exasperation  was  in  the  arn^^ance  of 
the  South  Carolina  legislature  in  advertiang  the 
postponement  of  the  operation  of  its  veto  until  anothez 
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Congrees  could  revise  the  obnoxiouB  law,  as  well  as  in 
the  privately  expressed  hope  that  the  new  President 
would  condone  nullification. 

Bat  the  sentimeot  of  nationality  under  the  Con- 
stitution had  made  great  growth  since  the  War  of 
1812.  The  Union  waa  no  longer  experimental,  and 
the  nollifieiH  had  not  reckoned  on  the  widespread  and 
deep  feeling  that  a  State's  secession  would  be  an  awful 
and  irreparable  wrong.  Up  to  this  time  the  growing 
spirit  of  unity  was  not  folly  aware  of  itself,  and  it  was 
tiie  lot  of  Daniel  Webster,  in  the  greatest  of  American 
speeches,  to  give  it  detramined  and  undying  ex- 
foession. 

Jackson's  first  Congress  assembled  in  December, 
1829,  with  the  question  of  nullification  present  in  the 
public  mind.  The  incident  which  precipitated  the 
great  debate  was  h  resolution  ccmceming  the  sale  of 
public  lands.  The  diBcuaeion  ran  on  for  weeks  with 
enlarging  aignificance;  the  responsibility  for  the 
famous  ordinance  of  1787  oxdudmg  slavery  fnmi  the 
Korthwestem  Territory,  the  efiect  of  slavery  upon 
different  states,  the  Ifissonri  controversy  and  the 
Hartford  Convention,  were  racoessive  steps.  In  de* 
feuding  the  character  of  the  Hartford  Convention, 
Webster  retaliated  by  charging  South  Carolina  vrith 
disloyalty  in  her  recent  resolves  and  propoaala.  Sen- 
ator Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  in  replying  was  led 
into  a  statement  and  a  defence  of  nullification.  By 
this  time  the  attention  of  the  country  was  itpon  the 
great  debate,  and  when  Webster  arose,  on  January 
26,  18S0,  to  make  hia  final  reply  to  Hayne,  the  Ben- 
ate  chamber  was  packed  with  earnest  listeners  who 
had  travelled  from  afar  to  witness  the  end  ot  the 
portentous  duel 

Webster's  speech,  which  fills  sevm^  octavo  pagM 
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and  occupied  four  hours  in  deUveiy,  marked  his  own 
zenitli  and  waa  the  moBt  magnificent  oration  ever  de- 
livered in  Congress.  Under  Hayne's  violent  per- 
aonal  attack  he  had  sat  unexpreeBive.  A  few  hours 
were  taken  for  spedfic  preparation  for  the  reply,  but 
his  whole  career  and  Mb  entire  wealth  of  thought 
were  hie  real  preparation.  He  said  afterwards  that 
everything  that  had  ever  passed  through  his  mind 
seemed  to  be  mustered  just  above  him,  waiting  for 
use.  Superlative  as  is  the  speech  in  the  printed  book, 
how  much  it  must  have  been  to  those  that  heard  the 
wonderful  voice  and  saw  the  unapproachable  orator. 
Probably  no  other  American  has  ever  carried  so  god- 
like an  appearance.  Carlyle,  no  lover  of  America, 
was  his  enthuEoastic  admirer;  Sydney  Smith  ez- 
claimed,  ''Why,  he  is  a  small  cathedral  in  himself;" 
the  London  nawiee  followed  him,  saying,  "There 
goes  a  king."  Somebody  said  "No  one  can  possibi^ 
be  so  great  as  Webster  looks  to  be."  On  the  day  of 
that  speech  he  seemed  to  have  some  prescience  of  the 
momentous  value  it  was  to  have  in  years  to  come  in 
saving  the  Union,  "^t  is  a  critical  moment,"  said 
a  !N'ew  England  senator  to  him  as  they  were  enter- 
ing the  chunber  on  January  26,  "and  it  is  time,  it  ia 
high  time  that  the  people  of  this  country  should 
know  what  this  Constitution  is."  "Then,"  replied 
Webster,  "by  the  blessing  of  heaven,  they  shall  learn 
this  day,  before  the  Bun  goes  down,  what  I  understand 
it  to  be." 

That  was  the  moHf  of  the  great  deliverance.  He 
set  forth,  with  nnsnswerable  eloquence,  bis  oonc^>- 
tion  of  the  Union,  and  it  convinced  the  mass  of  the 
people  that  it  was  their  conception  too,  though  thty 
had  not  expressed  it  before.  The  ideas  of  the  Bti«ngth 
of  the  Union  which  were  held  in  1780,  in  I7d9,  in 
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1814,  were  not  pertment  now;  the  question  waa  the 
proper  idea  of  ^e  Union  vhich  should  be  held  in 
1830,  after  forty  years  of  trial,  sacrifice,  and  welding 
of  State  interests  into  national  onity  of  spirit  and  par- 
poee.  He  deolaied  nullification  to  be  unconstitutional 
and  levolutionaiy — the  ragnal  of  dismemberment — 
the  ruin  of  the  experiment  of  free  government. 

This  speech  not  only  arrested  the  arrogance  of  the 
nullifien  in  Congrees,  but  it  also  put  weapons  into 
the  hands  of  the  friends  of  Union  everywhere.  It 
was  the  definition  of  nationality  the  nation  had 
awaited.  'Washington  had  been  full  of  the  down- 
cast faces  of  Union  men  as  the  long  debate  had  worn 
on;  bat  after  this  speech  there  was  a  confidence  as 
if  the  TOJtory  had  been  won.  For  thirty  years  there- 
after those  burning  worda  of  'Sinion,  one  and  in- 
separable" were  declaimed  in  the  country  school' 
houses,  until  a  generation  grew  up  which  fought  four 
years  of  civil  war  to  uphold  the  Union  which  Web- 
ster that  day  defined. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  Webster  speech  nnlMoation 
received  another  blow  which  in  its  immediate  effect 
upon  the  {^otters  waa  much  more  severe.  It  was 
from  Jackson  himself.  The  South  Carolinians  had 
counted  on  him.  They  bad  seen  his  disposition  to 
allow  the  Gulf  States  to  override  the  nation's  treaties 
with  the  Indians,  and  they  conceived  that  he  would 
not  be  unfriendly  to  their  repudiation  of  the  displease 
ing  tariff  law.  But  this  hope  was  exploded  at  a  pub- 
lic dinner  given  in  Washington  in  April  of  1830,  to 
celebrate  Jefferson's  birthday.  President  Jackson 
was  one  of  the  invited  guesta  The  regular  toasts, 
twenty-four  in  number,  smacked  of  the  new  South- 
em  heresy.  At  their  conclusion  the  President  was 
asked  to  volunteer  one.    He  thereupon  gave  his  flash- 
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ing  Unioii  toasti  "Onr  Federal  Uoion:  It  miut  be 
preserTed."  In  its  simjde  bievi^  it  contained  moie 
than  the  niillifien  had  hoped  for.  It  recognized 
their  podtion  and  defied  it.  The  Vice-Preffldent  in 
giving  the  next  toast  also  took  his  stand.  He  said: 
"The  Union:  next  to  our  Liberty  the  moet  dear:  may 
we  all  remember  that  it  can  only  he  preeeired  by 
respecting  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  distribnting 
equally  ^e  benefit  and  burthen  of  the  Union." 

Belund  this  open  con^t  there  was  personal  coUi- 
uon;  the  rupture  between  the  first  and  second  offi- 
cers of  the  government  had  begun  during  the  winter; 
and  as  Calhoun  espoused  the  cause  of  his  State,  Jack- 
son became  more  pronounced  in  his  feeling  against 
it.  Yet  it  is  unfair  to  attribute  t0  that  calamitoas 
feud  Jackson's  decisiTO  action  in  regard  to  South 
Carolina.  As  the  head  of  the  nation  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  be  jealous  for  the  int^;rity  of  the 
whole,  and  he  would  no  doubt  hare  spoken  those 
same  words  if  he  and  Calhoun  had  not  been  pulling 
apart 

Southern  States  were  disapp<nnted  that  their  Pen- 
dent, who  with  the  party  stood  in  general  for  un- 
protected industries,  for  taiifi  limited  to  the  needs  of 
revenue,  and  who  was  an  extreme  opponent  of  in- 
ternal improvements  conducted  by  the  nation,  did  not 
sanction  their  methods.  He  told  the  citizens  of 
Oharletton  in  a  letter  to  their  committee,  replying  to 
an  invitation  to  attend  the  Fourth  of  July  cfdebration 
of  1831  in  that  dtj,  that  his  policy  towards  nuUifica^ 
tion  would  be  force.  The  legislature  promptly  d»- 
nounced  the  letter.  In  his  annual  message  to  the 
Twenty-second  Congress  the  Piemdcnt  recognised  the 
surplus  that  would  aoema  from  the  tariff  utd  reoom- 
mended  that  the  dnties  be  diminished  in  ordar  to 
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lesBen  leTenTie.  The  battle  of  indnBtiial  intereats  -mm 
earned  on  in  CongreeB  for  six  months  before  the  final 
tariff  of  188S  -vna  reaohed.  This  abolished  many 
revenue  tazea.  It  reduced  othen,  bo  that  the  rerenne 
was  out  down  by  three  millions  ccf  d<Jlan.  But  pro- 
tection as  a  prin<nple  and  as  a  fact  was  eaved. 

The  South  was  not  in  the  least  d^ree  appeased  by 
this  measnre,  although  the  reelection  of  Jackson  in 
the  automn  of  1832  held  oat  promise  that  a  high  pro- 
tecttTO  tariff  was  doomed  with  the  defeat  of  its  party. 
But  South  Car(dina  had  not  been  intereated  in  the 
second  election  of  her  former  hero.  The  nulliflers 
were  now  in  control  of  her  legislature,  and  a  oonren- 
ticHi  was  ordered  to  be  held.  It  met  soon  after  the 
presidential  election  in  1883,  and  passed  "An  ordi- 
nanoe  to  nullify  certain  aots  of  the  Congren  of  the 
United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws  laying  duties 
and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodi- 
ties." This  ordinance  -wbb  ofGoially  communicated 
to  the  PreiddeitL  It  was  to  go  into  efEeot  the  fol- 
lowing February. 

Oeneral  Jaclmon's  temper  was  snlted  to  such  an 
emergency.  He  sent  General  Scott  to  Charleston, 
and  two  war  Tcaasls.  Troops  were  gathered  where 
they  would  be  available.  This  was  done  promptly 
but  qniedy.  Hia  message  to  Congrees  was  unagi- 
tated,  still  advocating  the  jnst  limitation  of  the  pro- 
tective system.  Shortly  afterwards  he  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  It 
was  an  admirable  paper,  dignified,  strong,  and  mode- 
rata  No  fault  was  found  with  it.  Whether  Ed- 
ward Livingston  the  new  Secretary  of  State  or  Jack- 
eon  himself  wrote  it  is  not  essential.  It  went  forth 
as  the  becoming  utterance  of  the  President  of  the 
Union  to  a  refractory  State.     The  result  to  himself 
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was  a  neif  aocesa  of  popnlRiity  thronglioiit  the  Korth 
and  Weat  The  Soothemera  were  undoubtedly  fop- 
prieed  at  his  views  of  the  Constitiitioii,  for  they 
seemed  Tery  hostile  to  States'  rights.  Old  John  Ran- 
dolph, whose  fire  had  almost  gone  out  in  age,  was 
aroused  by  this  meesage  to  make  a  last  chaj^  for 
State  preetige.  Mr.  Benton,  who  eulogizes  bo  faith- 
fully hifi  friend  in  his  TJwiy  Yeart^  View,  declares 
that  in  all  his  proceedings  the  President  had  a  two- 
fold intent—to  relieve  ti^e  honest  discontent  of  the 
masses  and  to  enforce  the  anthority  of  the  govem- 
ment;  that  bills  for  the  rednctiott  of  the  tariff  went 
hand  in  hand  with  proclamation  and  preparation. 
This  was  the  paternalism  which  offended  John  Qninoy 
Adams's  sense  of  what  was  meet. 

Before  the  beginning  of  1838  Calhomi  remgned 
the  vice-presidency,  wHch  had  yet  two  months  to 
ran.  He  went  into  the  Senate  in  order  to  take  a  part 
in  the  last  scenes  of  the  struggle.  He  had  becwme 
wholly  identified  with  an  issne  whieh,  although  by 
compromise  it  seemed  to  gain  its  ends,  was  gener- 
ally odions  and  upon  which  Jackson  had  put  his  foot 
He  and  his  State  got  the  cold  shoulder.  UnsuooesB 
was  not  to  him  the  moral  and  mental  spur  that  it  was 
to  Hr.  Adams.  His  mind  became  more  or  Igsb  wound 
up  in  its  own  metaphysics  and  gradually  ceased  to  be 
an  applied  force,  though  he  represented  his  Stete 
nntil  his  death. 

The  winter  months  of  Congress-  were  abeorbed  in 
dealing  with  South  Carolina  and  the  tariff.  In  Jan- 
nary  the  President  asked  for  various  executive  pow 
en.  Calhoun  made  active  opposition,  but  the  Sffliato 
granted  them.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  and  the  compromise  tariff  bill  played  games 
between  the  two  Houses,  until  finally  the  two  were 
enacted  almoet  simultaneously. 
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TKe  new  tarifE  reduced  all  duties  which  had  been 
made  over  twenly  per  cent,  hy  a  gliding  scale  till 
tventy  per  cent,  as  a  horizontal  rate  should  he  reached 
in  1842.  Clay  claimed  that  by  hia  great  effort  the 
compromise  saved  protection.  Calhonn  claimed  it  as 
a  victory  for  free  trade,  forced  by  nullification.  Thus 
the  setUement  became  new  matter  for  fntnre  dispute. 
The  nnllifiets  did  not  nullify  on  the  day  appcdnted. 
Instead,  they  resolved  in  legislatnie  ^t  Jackson 
was  a  usurper  and  tyrant,  Jackson  threatened  the 
leaders  with  hanging.  The  new  tariff  law  went  into 
effect  on  the  same  day  as  the  one  nullified,  and  a  few 
days  later  the  nullifying  convention  repealed  its  ordi- 
nance. The  antj-tariff  ezdtement  closed  exactly 
with  the  end  of  General  Jackson's  first  adnunistraticHi, 
BO  that  he  entered  upon  the  next  four  years  with  State 
mutiny  laid. 

Of  even  greater  dgnifioanoe  than  his  triumph  over 
nullification  was  Jameson's  relation  to  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  In  his  first  message  to  his  first 
Congress  the  new  President  began  an  open  war  upon 
this  institntion.  He  there  advised  an  inquiiy  into 
the  constitationaltty  of  the  bank,  and  into  die  .ex- 
pediency of  giving  to  it  a  new  charter  when  its  pree- 
ent  one  should  expire  in  1886.  To  the  old  friends 
and  enemies  of  that  revived  Federal  institution  the 
meaning  of  this  advice  was  nnmistakable;  it  revived 
that  ancient  Democratic  doctrine  which  squared  gov- 
wnment  financiering  to  a  strict  oonstmction  of  the 
Constitution;  and  it  gave  a  clear  warning  that  this  re- 
stticfave  view  would  soon  be  made  to  out  a  swathe 
through  politics.  It  seems  fairly  certain,  however, 
that  die  special  antipathy  towards  the  Bank  which  be- 
gan to  t^e  shape  in  Jackson's  mind  soon  after  he 
was  inaugurated,  was  lai^^y  on  account  of  personal 
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Nidiolas  Biddle  wfte  president  of  the  Bank.  Hi. 
Biddle  thwarted  Jaoksoii's  man  laaao  Hill,  wlio 
vanted  Jeremiah  Mason  remoyed  from  char^  of  the 
New  Hamifflhire  branch  of  the  Bank.  Mr.  Biddle  ex- 
amined the  case,  and  finding  Hr.  Mason's  dealings 
aquare  refused  to  remove  him.  Thus  remotdy  did 
Jackson's  comhatiTe  instinct  find  personal  ground, 
and  Tnnlritig  another  man's  grudge  his  own  began  to 
compass  the  downfall  of  the  institution  which  Mr. 
Biddle  headed.  Probably  Jackson,  while  going  VBr 
reasonin^y  into  the  struggle,  had  an  instinct  that  his 
attack  would  be  popular.  The  Bank  was  a  moneyed 
and  therefore  aristooratio  institution,  attached  to  gor- 
emment;  and  though  it  had  been  called  into  existence 
by  a  Bepublioan  adniinistralion  to  help  pull  the  gov- 
ernment out  of  financial  distress  after  the  War  of 
1S12,  still  it  had  not  a  democratic  complexion. 

When  Congreae  met  again  the  President's  measage 
contained  another  attack  upon  the  Sank,  this  time 
more  unequivocal;  and  in  like  manner  his  meesage 
to  the  TSrenty-Second  Congress  reverted  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  more  warily  this  time,  for  the  election  was 
near  and  he  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  vote  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  stronghold  of  the  Bank.  The  next 
move  was  made  by  the  Bank,  which  presented  a  me- 
morial for  the  renewal  of  its  charter.  It  was  forced 
on  oil  sides  to  make  a  strike  for  life.  The  exigencies 
of  the  coming  campiugn  left  it  no  alternative,  for 
Jackson's  hostility  had  unfortunately  turned  the 
whole  question  into  politics.  Clay  had  had  to  ar- 
range his  programme  to  meet  Jackson's,  and  he  de- 
cided to  make  the  tariff  and  the  Bank  leading  issues, 
thus  forcing  the  Bank  to  run  the  chances  of  its  advo- 
cate. It  had  friends  in  both  parties  who  were  averse 
to  thrusting  it  foremost  into  the  campaign. 
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Tike  question  being  up,  an  iuveetigation  into  tlie 
affairs  of  the  Bank  was  demanded  by  administration 
siq^rtere  in  tbe  House.  The  oommittee  appointed 
for  this  purpose  gave  a  small  majority  report  unfa- 
vourable to  a  recbarter,  under  pieaent  conditiona. 
Tbe  minority  found  tbe  Ban^  reliable  and  wortby  of 
an  extension  of  cbarter.  Upon  the  heel  of  a  long 
Congreaaional  struggle,  tbe  bill  to  give  a  new  charter 
in  1836  was  passed  in  House  and  Senate.  Tlie  Presi- 
dent's veto,  which  bad  been  expected,  came.  Tbe 
Senate  attempted  to  pass  the  biU  over  the  veto  by  a 
twothirds  vote,  but  was  not  BucoessfuL  This  hap- 
pened in  the  summer  before  tbe  election  of  1832. 

Though  satisfied  with  what  be  bad  done  l^e  Fren- 
Aeat  was  not  satisfied  that  he  had  done  enoogh,  especi- 
ally after  the  country  sanctioned  hia  autocratic  will 
at  the  polls.  Simply  to  defeat  the  future  life  of  the 
Bank  did  not  seem  auf^dent.  His  dislike  for  it  grow- 
ing, he  now  determined  that  it  must  be  raided  and 
rniiied  during  the  life  yet  left  to  it.  In  tbe  last  an- 
nual message  of  bis  first  term,  being  the  first  after 
his  second  election,  be  proceeded  in  this  direction, 
by  expressing  doubts  aa  to  the  Bank's  solvent  and 
concern  about  tbe  seaurity  of  the  public  deposits  in 
that  institution.  He  recommended  this  subject  for 
the  serious  investigation  of  Congress.  This  time  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Ueans  were  the  investiga- 
tors. The  majority  of  this  Committee  foimd  the 
Bank  sound  and  tbe  funds  safe.  The  resolutions  of 
tbe  House  favoured  tbe  continuance  of  tbe  national 
deponta  in  its  keeping.  Jackson  was  Beeniin|^y 
thwarted  in  bis  attempt  to  blast  tbe  Bank  by  nat. 
But  he  had  another  tenn  in  which  to  finish  bis  fight 
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CHAPTER  XT. 

.Alt  ADTOORATio  FBBsmsnr. 

It  was  in  the  air,  in  1832,  that  tlie  reel«eti(ai  of 
Jackson  was  foreordained.  That  is,  it  is  dear  noT 
that  there  were  iudicationB  enon^  then  to  mtike  it 
certain  that  nobody  but  Jackson  woold  be  elected.  Bnt 
instead  of  seeing  the  hopelesBnees  of  <^)position,  the 
fight  for  other  candidates  was  waged  with  hopeful 
intensity,  and  at  least  one  of  the  candidates  staked 
immense  hazard  on  his  chance  of  election.  This 
candidate  was  Henry  Clay.  He  had  been  in  train- 
ing for  the  presidency  for  more  than  a  score  of  years; 
he  was  the  ablest  statesman  in  Congress;  he  was 
sick  with  longing  for  the  great  prize.  To  make  an 
unsuceessfiil  attempt  was  likely  to  spoil  his  chance 
for  another  nonunation  for  the  presidency.  Never^ 
theless  Clay  felt  that  the  growing  pnblio  opposition 
to  Jackson's  despotism  was  onmnhitiTe  enough  to 
justify  the  personal  risk.  Two  Adamses  had  been 
defeated  for  reelection;  a  Jackson  might  be.  The 
opposition  which  looked  to  Clay  as  its  natural  leader 
bad  not  yet  assumed  the  name  of  Whig,  but  was  still 
designated  as  the  National  Republican  party  as 
against  the  Democratic-Republican  party  of  Jackson. 
It  embodied  certain  tendencies  which  had  crystallized 
under  Monroe  and  J.  Q.  Adams;  a  national  sense 
and  sentiment,  a  deTotion  to  the  Union  aa  an  entity 
apart  from  the  uniting  States,  the  development  of 
the  nation  by  protectiTe  tariff  and  by  internal  meth- 
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oda  of  improred  ocmmnmication;  a  strong  gorern- 
ment  whi^  could  foster  the  tutioQ'B  advance  as  a 
whole. 

Clay  had  lal>oiired  for  all  theae  thingei,  and  coitld 
not  refuse  the  demand  of  the  National  Bepuhlicana 
that  he  head  the  assault  on  the  admrniatration  at  the 
general  election. 

This  demand  was  made  very  definite  by  a  popular 
convention,  which  met  at  BaltimoTe,  December  12, 
1831,  and  hj  another  which  met  at  Baltimore  in 
Uay,  1882,  confirming  the  nomination  c^  the  first 
These  conventions  dedared  for  a  protective  tariff, 
for  internal  improvements,  and  for  the  inviolability 
of  both  Supreme  Court  and  Senate;  they  protested 
agaloBt  the  President's  autocratic  attitude  towards 
the  Bench  and  the  Senate,  against  his  war  on  the 
Bank,  against  his  hostility  to  the  tariff  and  internal 
improvements,  against  his  euirender  of  the  Indians' 
rights  to  the  Gulf  States,  and  particularly  against 
bis  cormption  of  the  civil  service  by  the  doctrine  of 
"to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils."  Thmo  conven- 
tions nominated  Henry  Clay,  of  £entucky,  for  presi- 
dent, and  John  Sargeant,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  vio&- 
preaident. 

But  another  Ccoivention,  also  opposed  to  Jadison, 
had  previously  assembled  and  made  nominationa. 
Anti-Masonry  waa  a  popular  fury  at  that  time  sweep- 
ing tiirough  the  country.  It  had  originated  in  the 
general  horror  at  the  alleged  abduction  and  assassina- 
tion of  one  Morgan,  in  western  New  York,  for  be- 
traying the  secrets  of  Masonry.  The  disavowal  of 
the  act  by  the  Masonic  fraternity  had  no  effect  in 
arresting  the  spread  of  the  demand  for  the  auppres- 
rion  of  all  secret  societies  as  iTiimij-jil  to  free  inetita- 
tiom.    As  the  agitation  grew  oanveutions  met,  lead- 
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en  were  developed,  and  finally  the  tipheeTuig  mor^ 
ment  came  to  consideT  itself  a  pditical  partiy.  Its 
leaders  Tesolved  to  try  to  unite  all  opponents  of  Jadc- 
80a  nnder  ita  banners,  and  aocordmglj  they  held  a 
national  convention  at  Baltimore  in  September,  1831, 
-which  VB8  presided  orer  by  Obief  Justice  MarshalL 
Tbey  wanted  Clay,  but  finally  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent William  Wirt  of  Maryland.  He  told  them 
candidly  that  he  had  been  made  a  mason,  and  saw  no 
harm  in  such  maaonry  as  Qeorge  Washington  had 
practised;  ncTertheless,  they  stood  by  their  nomina- 
tion and  Wirt  accepted. 

Finally  the  Democratio-Bepablicans  met  in  con- 
vention, also  at  Baltimore,  in  May,  1833.  They 
came  together  for  a  single  purpose — to  start  the 
Jackson  ball  rolling  with  all  the  pr^tige  and  sanc- 
tion that  the  new-fashioned  method  of  a  national  con- 
vention oonld  impart.  The  published  aim,  however, 
was  to  nominate  not  a  president  so  much  as  a  vice- 
president, — ^Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  the 
mate  desired  bj  General  Jackson.  All  opposition 
to  Van  Buren  went  down  before  the  Prendent'e  in- 
sistence, and  after  that  nomination  was  made  a  un- 
animous resolution  was  paased,  concurring  in  the 
nomination  of  Qeneral  Jackson  to  a  sacmid  term 
already  made  by  several  State  legislatures. 

No  platform  of  principle  was  offered.  The  con- 
vention frankly  presented  the  administration  to  the 
country  on  its  personal  merits.  The  issue  on  Jack- 
son's side  was  therefore  very  simple;  it  was,  "Do  yoa 
like  me  and  my  ways  t  then  reelect  me." 

The  situation  thus  produced  is  noteworthy,  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  time  the  national  convention  for 
the  nominating  of  presidenti  came  into  being  as  an 
It  is  an  inatitntion  not  provided  for,  nor 
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«veD  dieamed  of  in  the  ConstitatioD;  yet  it  has  pre- 
vailed uniutemiptedlj  since  1832  because  it  is  the 
onlj  trne  method  of  cariTing  out  the  implied  aim  of 
the  CoDStitation  that  the  president  shall  spring  from 
the  people  as  a  whole.  The  Congresaion&l  cencus 
f<»  nominating  a  president,  pTactised  imtil  1834,  was 
ioentable  and  unavoidable  in  a  time  when  there  were 
no  railroads  to  make  popular  communication  prompt; 
bat  it  missed  the  point  contemplated  hj  the  makers 
of  the  Constitiition  in  that  the  executive  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  legislatiTe  branch,  and  thus  could  not 
be  wholly  the  creation  of  the  people  of  the  States. 
The  custom  of  nominatums  by  State  legialatiirea, 
which  began  in  1824,  was  inadequate  as  a  method, 
beeause  local  and  sectionaL  The  national  conven- 
tion came  as  an  evolution:  it  arose  from  the  need  of 
having  the  chief  executive  put  in  ncnnination  by  the 
people  themselvea  and  by  people  representing  all 
sections;  it  came  as  soon  as  steam,  canals,  and  im- 
proved roads  made  a  pronipt  intercommunication  of 
views  possible,  and  the  travel  of  delegates  feasible. 
It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  first  of  these  national 
coaventions  was  held  by  the  hobbyists  of  anti- 
masonry,  and  that  the  regular  parties  immediately 
adopted  the  new  plan. 

The  triangular  fight  was  vehement  and  rancorous. 
Jackson  was  the  object  of  bitter  vituperation.  His 
autocratic  policy  was  the  cause  of  mii(^  dread.  Por- 
tents in  the  sl^  were  seen  indicative  of  a  coming 
military  despotism.  But  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  liked  him  and  his  ways.  On  one  side  was  the 
concrete  hero  of  New  Orleona,  and  he  was  still  fight- 
ing; preemnably  what  he  was  now  fighting  was  as 
detestable  as  the  British.  On  the  other  side  were 
wmfused  Toioes;  a  hubbub  of  anti-masonry  and  a 
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long  tale  of  new  doctrines  more  or  lees  incompre- 
henaible,  oonceming  which  each  man  made  his  own 
definitiou. 

In  sadi  a  contest  the  result  could  not  be  doabtfnl. 
Jaokson  swept  the  country  at  the  election  in  Novem- 
ber, 1832.  In  his  favour  were  Q87,602  votes,  while 
Clay  and  Wirt  together  were  favoured  with  only 
680,18d.  In  the  electoral  college  the  Jackson  ticket 
received  219  votes,  as  against  67  votes  for  all  other 
tickets.  The  victory  was  of  prodigious  pn^rtions, 
and  its  significance  was  obvioua. 

We  have  noted  the  popularity  which  attended 
G«neral  Jackson's  earlier  antocratic  movements. 
His  self-will  from  the  start  fascinated  the  multitade. 
When  this  multitude  entrusted  him  with  responra- 
bili^  for  the  second  time  he  considered  that  his 
policy  of  personal  government  had  been  unreservedly 
vindicated.  His  large  popular  majority  acted  upon 
farm  as  an  authorization  for  whatever  he  might  choose 
to  do  in  the  next  four  years.  By  a  transformaUon 
not  uncommon,  the  champion  of  democracy  found 
in  himself  an  imposed  right  to  tell  the  people  what 
was  good  for  them.  The  despotic  will  in  him  flour- 
ished. J.  Q.  Adams  wrote  trenchantly  in  his  diary 
concerning  the  Fresident's  Bocess  of  self-opinion 
thus:  "There  is  a  tone  of  insolence  and  insult  in  his 
intercourse  with  both  Houses  of  Congress,  especially 
since  his  reelection,  which  was  never  witnessed  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  the  Legislature  before." 

For  one  thing,  Jackson  interpreted  bis  reelection 
as  an  express  sanction  of  hia  opposition  to  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  To  lus  cabinet  he  said; 
^'Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  others,  the  Presi- 
dent considers  his  reelection  as  a  decision  of  the  peo- 
ple against  the  Bank."    In  consequence  he  took  int- 
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mediate  Btepe  towards  that  diapoBaeBflUig  of  the  Bank 
which  nearly  ondid  his  popularity.  Ee  had  now 
determined  to  withdraw  from  it  b;  ezeoutive  act 
die  deposits  of  the  TJnited  States.  To  say  that  he 
had  determined  leaves  out  of  aocomit  the  clandestine 
snggestioos  and  schemes  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. The  men  who  planned  the  %ht  were  not 
seen.  The  belligerent  personality  of  Ja^on  was  the 
agent.  In  this  case  the  men  most  responmble  appear 
to  have  been  Kendall,  of  the  "kitchen  cabinet,"  and 
Blair  and  Wbitney,  newly  received  members.  Blair 
was  editor  of  the  (7Zo&e,  Uie  organ  of  the  administra- 
tion since  DaS  Green  and  his  journal  defected. 
Whitney  was  high  in  councUa  because  he  had  made 
specific  charges  against  the  Bank.  .  He  continued 
to  work  in  that  same  profitable  vein. 

Early  in  the  new  term  McLane  was  transferred 
from  the  Treasury  to  the  State  department  because 
he  disfavoured  a  removal  of  the  deposits.  Cass,  in 
the  cabinet,  was  also  opposed  to  it.  Two  other  mem- 
bers were  neutral.  Lswia  opposed  it,  and  also  Van 
Boren  at  first.  Bat  Jackson's  porpose  had  by  this 
time  set,  and  he  went  quickly  from  one  position  to 
another.  William  J.  Duane,  son  of  the  virulent 
editor  of  the  Aurora,  was  selected  to  come  to  the 
Treasury  for  this  particolar  purpose.  He  took  the 
post  but  very  soon  showed  himself  nnplastic.  Jack- 
eon  gave  as  reasons  for  the  removal  of  the  funds  his 
own  lack  of  confidence  in  Congress,  and  his  fear  lest 
Congress  would  be  bought  np  by  the  Bank  to  give  a 
new  charter;  he  saw  himself  the  saviour  of  the  conn- 
try  from  its  own  elected  body.  But  he  could  not 
make  his  new  Secretary  see  the  situation  in  a  li^t  so 
discreditable  to  Congress. 

The  Bank  charter  did  give  the  Secretary  of  tha 
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Treasury  power  to  Temore  tlie  national  depoeita  at 
discretion,  bat  he  was  bound  afterwards  to  give  bis 
reasons  to  Oon^resa  for  tbe  removaL  His  act  must 
not  come  as  a  judgment  on  Congress,  but  was  itself 
to  be  judged  by  that  body.  Jao^<m  now  assomed  the 
position  tiiat  he  alone  was  responsible,  tbe  Secretary 
was  merely  a  subordinate.  In  September  he  read  a 
paper  before  bia  cabinet  enumerating  the  sins  of  the 
Bulk,  and,  claiming  not  to  dictate  to  the  Secretary, 
took  upon  himself  the  reBponsibilit?  of  deciding  to 
stop  deposits  and  to  remove  all  money  in  the  Bank 
on  October  1,  1833.  Nevertheless,  Doane  refosed 
to  be  the  agent;  neither  would  he  resign.  PromptJy 
be  was  dismissed  from  office,  and  H^^r  B.  Taney, 
the  Attomey^neral,  was  pat  in  the  place  of  power. 
Jackson  knew  him  to  be  of  hu  own  mind,  and  the 
necessary  orders  for  removal  went  out. 

This  step,  though  rnmoored  since  sammer,  waa 
BO  extreme  aa  to  shook  business  at  once.  It  also 
infuriated  those  who  already  disliked  Jaoksonian 
methods. 

When  the  new  CongresB  met,  Secretary  Taney  pre- 
sented his  grounds  for  the  removal,  public  interest 
being  the  sum  of  all.  He  asserted  his  power  to  re- 
move the  funds  under  direction  of  the  President; 
that  to  remove  them  before  the  eaipiration  of  the 
Bank's  charter  had  been  a  matter  of  expediency;  he 
advised  the  use  of  State  banks  for  government  bosi- 
ness.  This  whole  session  was  taken  np  by  discos- 
nons  on  this  lively  topic  The  Senate,  althou^ 
Democratic,  was  hostile,  for  many  States'  rights 
members  worked  with  the  oppodtion.  It  rejected 
the  Presidenf  B  government  directors  of  the  Bank, 
and  then  refused  to  confirm  the  appointment  of  Seo- 
retaiy  Taney.    Jaoks<m  was  incensed  at  lioB  and 
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nraninated  bim  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Oottrt. 
The  Senate  again  refused  to  oonfinn.  Two  years 
later  Jackson's  trill  prevailed,  and  Taney  became 
Marshall's  snecesaor  as  Chief  Justice.  The  Pretd- 
dent's  cabinet  paper  had  been  glren  to  the  public; 
but  when  the  Senate  asked  for  a  copy,  it  was  rafnsed 
on  the  ground  oi  cabinet  privileges.  Jackson  an- 
nounced his  irresponsibility  to  Goagtem  with  a  SAvi- 
ieh  of  rhetoric  about  his  reeponsibili^  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  demanded  moreover  that  the  Bank 
give  Tip  the  care  of  the  pension  agency.  The  Senate 
voted  that  the  pension  funds  could  not  be  disturbed. 

The  strife  went  on  until  it  culminated  in  the  Sen- 
ate resolutions,  passed  16  to  20,  oi  censure.  Hiey 
were:  "That  ^e  President,  in  the  late  ezecntive 
proceedings  in  relation  to  the  public  revenues,  has 
assomed  upon  himself  authority  and  power  not  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  but  in  deroga- 
tion of  both."  And  "That  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  Secretary  for  removal  are  unsatisfactory  and  in- 
sufficient." The  President  replied  by  a  "Protest." 
This  made  a  clever  counter-charge  of  unconstitution- 
ality in  the  vote  of  censure ;  impeachment  of  a  Presi- 
dent most  originate  in  the  House  of  Repres«itatiyeB 
and  must  be  tried  by  the  Senate,  and  must  hare  a  two- 
thirds  vote;  but  this  oensure,  which  was  a  virtual 
impeachment,  had  originated  in  the  Senate  vhich 
had  then  acted  judicially  upon  its  own  charges,  and 
had  psssed  them  by  a  mere  majority  vote. 

Senator  Benton  immediately  gave  notice  that  he 
would  ofier  an  expunging  reeolntion  later.  The  Sen- 
ate would  not  accept  the  President's  protest,  declar- 
ing it  to  be  a  violation  of  privilege.  When  at  the 
next  session  Hr.  Benton  put  his  resoIutiMi  that  the 
Senate  expunge  its  own  act,  the  motion  was  tabled. 
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The  Senator  took  no  f  urtiieT  action  in  the  matter 
of  ezptrnging  until  the  last  Besmon  of  Jackson's  last 
term.  But  the  point  was  being  gained  in  the  States. 
Expunging  beotune  a  shibboleth  to  Jackson  vindi- 
cators; old  senators,  when  their  term  ran  out  wore 
superseded  by  expnngers,  and  others  were  instmoted 
to  rote  to  ezpnnge, — suoh  instruction  from  State 
legislatures  then  demanding  obedience  or  resigna- 
tion. On  the  third  anniversary  of  the  condemnatory 
resolution,  Mr.  Benton  was  ready  to  present  again 
a  motion  nimilBr  to  his  original  one — this  time  witii 
con£denoe  that  the  Senate  would  go  witii  him. 
January  16,  1887,  at  midnight,  f^ter  speeches 
against  it  by  Calhoun,  Clay  and  Webster,  the  vote 
was  taken.  Twenty-three  senators  now  voted  for  it, 
twenty  against  it.  Amid  hiBseB  and  groans  from  the 
crowded  galleries  and  lobbies  of  the  Senate  chamber, 
the  secretary  of  the  Senate  did  <^nly  draw  a  square 
of  broad  black  lines  around  the  resolve  and  wrote 
across  its  face  in  strong  lettera  these  words:  "Ex- 
punged by  order  of  the  Senate,  this  16th  day  of  Jan- 
nary,  1837." 

Jackson  gave  a  grand  dinner  to  the  e:qnmgerB. 
This  victory  was  conmdered  the  achievement  of  his 
civil  life  as  New  Orleans  had  been  of  his  military 
career.  He  was  an  honest  believer  in  his  own  des- 
tiny. What  he  had  relentlessly  acoomplished  he  took 
as  blessings  from  the  hand  of  Providence.  Wonders 
were  truly  wrought  for  his  thanksgiving;  the  rejected 
Van  Bnren  was  already  elected  to  suc&eed  him;  now 
he  Baw  the  condeninii^  Senate  forced  to  retract;  and 
soon  he  was  to  succeed  in  putting  Taney  on  the  chief 
judicial  seat.  Before  retirement  all  his  hearts 
wiahes  were  fulfilled.     The  victory  was  complete 
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enough  to  extract  devout  ejaoulations.  His  dem- 
ongtrated  mrincibilitr  vas  "a  crovning  mercy." 

Thifl  k  &e  story  of  the  Senate's  adyentores  with 
the  Bank.  In  the  Honee  matters  went  qnite  other- 
viae,  for  there  the  adherents  of  Hhe  Fredldent  were 
a  miited  majority.  1^6  message  of  the  Fresideitt 
and  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
both  defending  Gie-  removal  of  the  deposits,  were 
followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  new  committee  to 
inveatigate  the  affairs  of  the  Bank.  The  investiga- 
tion rwolted  in  two  reports;  that  of  the  majority 
complained  that  the  Bank  had  prevented  a  full  in- 
vestigation. Snhseqnently  the  House  voted  that  the 
Bank  ought  not  to  be  reobartered,  and  that  the 
deposits  ought  not  to  be  restored.  It  also  declined 
to  act  upon  the  Senate's  condemnatory  resolntions. 
Thus  the  President's  course  received  the  support  of 
the  representative  branch  of  Oongress  which  invari- 
ably responded  to  his  personal  influence. 

As  has  been  said,  the  removal  helped  to  precipitate 
a  general  financial  crisis.  The  affairs  of  the  Bank 
were  in  good  shape  when  the  deposits  were  stopped. 
But  the  institution  was  obliged  to  call  in  its  loans, 
and  the  money  world  was  in  more  or  less  oonfosion 
and  distress.  The  local  banks  were  not  at  the  be- 
ginning strong  enough  to  assome  the  responaibility 
thmst  upon  thenu  Petitions  from  the  pctoplo  were 
sent  to  Congress  and  delegations  visited  Jackson. 
In  the  general  scramble  towards  readjustment  there 
were  panics  and  counter-panics,  the  bank  scare  and 
the  bank  Tnonin. 

The  history  of  the  war  on  flie  Bank  is  weaiyingly 
long;  Jaekson's  two  administrationB  are  bound  up 
witi^  it.  It  is  also  deviotu,  yet  it  had  one  aim — ezter- 
Dunation. 
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The  end  of  the  Bank  ia  still  another  chapter.  Be- 
fore its  national  charter  e^ired,  in  1836,  it  got  a 
State  charter  from  Fennflylvania,  corruptly,  u  it  is 
aUeged.  People  of  that  generation  felt  very  gene^ 
ally  that  Jat^son's  chargee  against  it  were  not  prov^ 
and  their  confidence  in  it  continued  after  it  hecame 
the  United  States  Bank  of  FennsylTania.  But  its 
new  life  was  certainly  nnsonnd.  It  lasted  for  five 
years  and  then  went  to  pieces  ignominionsly,  having 
in  the  meantime  failed  twice.  The  Btockhold<a»  lost 
all  their  capital,  and  Biddle  was  rained.  His  former 
friends  withdrew  their  trust  from  him  and  his  later 
MosatitHial  methods  of  banking.  The  firial  breaitiqr 
of  the  Bank  has  afFected  opinions  concerning  Jack- 
son's course  towards  it.  Ita  evil  end  has  seemed  to 
jostify  his  harsh  treatment  of  it.  But  it  is  equally 
possible  that  it  was  a  healthy  institution  before  he 
laid  heavy  hands  upon  iL  After  that  it  fought  for 
existence,  and,  like  a  person,  got  into  bad  halntB. 

When  the  public  debt  was  all  paid,  January  1, 
1835,  the  great  sources  of  revenue  continued  just  the 
same  to  ponr  moneys  into  the  Treasury.  The  duties 
on  imports  were  still  protective  and  heavy  enough  to 
make  the  general  income  greater  than  the  outgo. 
Moreover,  the  sale  of  public  lands  had  ini»eased 
enormously,  running  up  to  millions  a  month.  The 
United  States  government  was  tho  responsible  cus- 
todian of  this  increasing  surplus.  It  was  now  de- 
posited in  the  many  State  banks  instead  of  in  the  one 
national  Bank,  but  there  was  general  uneasiness  and 
a  desire  to  provide  for  this  incubus  which  had  coma 
to  t^e  the  place  of  public  debt.  The  nation  was 
very  near  to  realizing  Hamilton's  maxim  that  a  pub- 
lic debt  is  a  public  Ueseing.    The  reeponaibili^  iog 
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Ha  tmrpliu  wa  a  qnwtioD  prasied  i^kmi  OongrcM  dnv- 

ing  JackBon's  second  term. 

Za  1833  the  President  had  pocketed  ISx.  days 
bill,  which  had  become  an  act  of  Congress,  to  divide 
among  the  States  the  net  proceeds  of  the  a&Ie  of  pub- 
lic lands.  Id  hia  next  messsge  he  gave  his  reasons 
for  the  practical  veto;  he  found  it  bad  policy  to  giro 
away  that  part  of  the  poblio  income  collected  by 
land  Bales  while  continning  to  add  to  the  total  in- 
come by  impoeta.  Bnt  the  scheme  of  distribution 
had  beoome  popnlar,  especially  among  what  were 
called  the  "improTement  States,"  which  because  they 
were  new  were  also  donbtf  nl  in  politios.  -  It  there- 
fore  became  an  opportune  party  measure  for  the  new 
Whig  par^  to  tahe  up.  In  the  sea^ou  of  1835-6 
an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  i^cb  provided  that 
all  money  in  the  Treasui?  Jannary  1, 1837,  in  ezeen 
of  five  million  dollars,  should  be  depodted  with  the 
States  in  proportion  of  their  membership  in  the  elec- 
toral college.  These  deposits  were  to  be  made  in 
four  instalments,  January,  April,  July  and  October, 
1837.  The  Statee  were  to  give  in  return  negotiable 
certificateis  of  deposit.  Many  who  had  opptwed  dis- 
tribution in  out-and-out  ^ta  to  the  States  fell  in 
with  this  plan  of  simply  depodting  the  same  distribn- 
tion,  subject  to  recall. 

But  the  President  was  very  reluctant  to  fflgtt  any 
bill  of  the  hind.  He  did,  however,  urged  by  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren,  whose  election  was  just 
pending.  Those  Democrats  who,  without  comprom- 
ise, opposed  the  whole  scheme  of  distribution  as  un- 
constitntional  and  as  irrational  financiering,  con- 
sidered that  the  Democratio  calamities,  which  culmi- 
nated in  1840,  b^an  with  this  act.  Jaekson^s  own 
oriticiam  on  tiie  act  in  his  meesage  of  18S6  was 
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oompreheiifliTe,  and  increafles  wonder  that  lie  had 
not  used  hie  veto  privilege. 

The  payment  of  the  poblio  debt  had  of  itself 
created  a  circle  of  money  disturbance;  then  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposits  from  the  Banl:  of  the  United 
Stataa  had  affected  credit  very  generally,  as  has  been 
indicated;  now  for  a  third  time  finnnfiiil  waters  were 
tronbled.  The  new  enactment  called  in  great  sums 
of  national  capital,  which  as  snrpliu  had  been  de- 
posited in  the  local  or  "pet  banW'  and  by  them 
loaned  out  to  individnalB,  and  redistribated  these 
snma  among  the  States  according  to  this  latest  appor- 
tionment. It  proved  to  be  more  than  buoness  ooold 
endore. 

The  nation's  money  was  merely  loaned  to  the 
States,  but  they  went  immediately  to  spend  it,  in 
most  cases  to  squander  it.  Three  instalments  of  the 
distribution  were  paid,  bat  in  the  meantime  the  busi- 
ness crash  of  1837,  which  this  course  had  helped  to 
produce,  came,  and  the  last  imtahnent  was  never 
paid.  The  Treasory  itself  was  soon  in  need  <^ 
money,  but  Congress  never  dared  to  call  upon  the 
States  to  pay  back  what  had  been  nominally  deposited 
with  them,  not  even  during  the  Civil  War,  when  the 
national  needs  were  extremely  presang. 

But  before  capital  and  credit  began  to  be  affected 
by  these  harsh  acts,  executive  and  legislatiTe,  they 
were  both  exceedingly  easy.  Even  in  the  face  of 
portents  the  prosperity  of  the  country  was  seemingly 
unaffected.  'After  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  fiie 
big  war  debt  could  be  eaaQy  paid  off,  the  Old  World 
began  to  feel  unlimited  confidence  in  the  resources 
and  riches  of  the  New  World,  and  became  willing  to 
send  over  money  for  almost  any  sort  of  enterprise. 
Thus  money  was  plenty  and  d^t  large.     All  entar- 
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prises  flooiislied,  land  grew  in  veHne,  prices  genially 
advanced,  and  the  tunes  were  BtuDulating. 

In  tte  midst  of  all  these  influences,  at  the  same 
time  faroarable  and  pemicdpns,  it  was  natoral  that 
enterprise  and  credit  should  overreach  themselves. 
Speculation  spread  like  a  fever;  great  debts  followed; 
luge  blocks  of  capital  became  tied  up  in  orerfltuna- 
lated  ventures,  and  their  nnremimerativeness  caused 
a  stringency  in  money. 

Jac^n  had  his  remedy  for  Uie  commercial  excite- 
ment and  uncertainty.  He  had  had  to  meet  endless 
complaints  since  he  withdrew  the  nation's  money 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  anii  scattered  it 
over  the  country  to  be  freely  loaned  out.  In  order 
to  correct  abuses  of  credit  and  to  restore  a  sense  of 
security,  he  desired  to  set  up  specie  currency  and  to 
restrict  bank-notes. 

Bat  the  legislation  prtnnoted  by  administration  bul- 
lionista  to  bring  gold  into  circulation  did  not  accom- 
plish that  result.  Because  of  a  new  mint  law  silver 
dollars  were  at  a  premium.  Consequently  they  were 
either  melted  up  or  exported;  while  the  flood  of  bank 
paper  kept  out  gold  in  its  lai^r  denominations.  All 
specie  disappeared  in  the  panic  of  1837. 

In  the  summer  of  1836,  after  the  adjournment  of 
Congress,  the  President,  still  pursuing  his  specie  pro- 
gramme, instructed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
issue  a  circular  ordering  that  all  land  offices  should 
accept  only  gold  or  silver  in  payment  for  public  lands. 
The  lands  were  then  being  bought  by  speculators,  and 
paid  for  in  bank-notes  which  were  not  of  specie  value 
and  were  of  very  doubtful  worth.  The  facts  war- 
ranted any  hindrance  to  schemes  which  swindled  the 
government.  But  the  sudden  demand  f  oi  specie  in 
the  West  could  not  be  met  theret    Its  transportation 
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affected  tihe  Sast  and  all  Terenne  banks,  and  was  per< 
liapci  the  last  straw  in  tiie  financial  bnrden  of  inflated 
buainefls  which  bankB  in  general  were  oarrTing. 
When  the  payment  of  any  set  of  debts  was  demanded 
in  specie,  loans  and  credit  contracted  with  a  snap. 
Enterprises  and  operations  fell  flat  for  lack  of  funds. 

Jackson  was  blamed  for  issning  the  "specie  circa* 
lar,"  as  it  was  celled;  but  it  was  in  itself  a  righteona 
arrest,  not  timely  only  because  too  late  and  too  vio* 
lent.  It  also  was  a  check  inconsistent  with  his  prem- 
ons  attitude.  He  had  promoted  deposit  banks,  and 
accommodation,  and  therefore  virtuaUj,  speculation. 
Finding  the  thing  he  had  made  not  good,  he  songht 
to  destroy  it  off-hand,  inconsiderate  of  a  crasL 

Jackson,  early  in  his  flrst  term,  had  proceeded  -mOi' 
bis  nsnal  Greatness  to  posh  the  claims  of  the  United 
States  against  France — claims  which  had  been  un- 
settled since  the  spoliations  of  IN'apoleon's  time. 
Louis  Philippe  getting  the  throne  at  this  juncture,  a 
treaty  was  the  more  readily  arranged  for  satisfac- 
torily Hquaring  the  old  account.  By  it  France  wa«  to 
pay  twenty-five  million  francs  and  the  United  States 
one  and  a  half  million;  these  sums  when  passed  were 
to  settle  all  private  claims  against  either  country. 
Ijisistence  was  at  this  time  very  salutary,  for  the 
United  States  had  previously  suffered  themselves  to 
be  the  one  neglected  claimant;  Jackson's  course  of 
downright  demand  raised  respect  abroad  and  won 
favour  at  home. 

However,  the  French  government  did  not  appro- 
priate funds  to  keep  the  promises  of  the  treaty,  and 
a  bill  drawn  on  that  government  by  the  American 
Treasury  went  to  protest.  Li  1834,  wmsidering  the 
slackness  to  have  been  tolerated  long  enough.  Jack- 
Bon>  in  his  annual  message,  reviewed  the  trea^  and 
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the  bad  faith  of  France.  He  ra^iested  that  a  law 
should  be  poased  authorizmg  reprisala  on  French 
proper^,  if  France  oontinned  indifferent  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty.  Although  the  Freddent  dis- 
claimed any  "menace.**  this  reoommendation  made 
a  sensation  in  Paris.  The  French  government  held 
that  it  could  not  in  honour  comply  -with  a  threat. 
The  Senate  smoothed  over  matters  by  agreeing  e»- 
aentially  'with  the  President  and  at  ihe  same  time 
rejecting  his  8n^;eetioa  of  reprisaL  Mr.  Adams,  in 
the  House,  upheld  Jackson's  spirited  policy  and  car- 
ried through  a  resolution  which  insisted  upon  the 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  The  affair  grew  pretty 
serious.  The  French  minister  was  recalled  and  Ed- 
ward liringaton  came  home  from  Paris.  The  mes- 
sage of  1835  again  reviewed  the  situation,  bat  the 
understanding  grew  worse  until  when  the  year  1836 
opened,  diplomatic  relations  had  been  entirely  broken 
off.  liien,  in  a  special  message  to  Congress,  Jack- 
son renewed  coerdTe  recommendations;  but  they 
were  the  old  Jeffersonian  measures  which  in  ezohid- 
ing  the  enemy's  ahipe  and  products  warred  upon 
commerce  only. 

Through  the  services  of  England,  which  were  dis- 
uitereated  and  timely,  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  both  undesirous  of  war,  were  rather  un- 
expectedly disentangled.  France  found  a  reason  for 
declaring  the  misunderstanding  removed,  and  re- 
treated gracefully.  The  King  ordered  the  aooount 
to  be  settled  down  to  date,  Uj^ch,  1886,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  four  instalments  of  the  debt  at  one  time. 
Whether  Jackson's  diplomat^  was  well  conmdered  or 
not,  it  secured  an  important  foreign  triumph  and  set 
a  good  precedent  of  ^mness  in  relations  wil^  Europe. 

During  Jackson's  second  term  there  weze  the  be* 
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guuungs  of  events  and  moTementB  which  a  few  yean 
kter  were  to  come  to  great  eignifioance;  and  of  oonrse 
Jackson  had  eomething  to  do  with  them.  The  Kexi- 
oan  State  of  Texas,  largely  Colonized  by  Americans, 
had  declared  itself  independent  of  Mmco  and  was 
looking  forward  to  annexation  to  the  United  Ststea. 
Such  a  transfer,  even  after  its  independence  bad 
been  secured  by  anna,  in  several  bloody  battlw  h^ 
General  Sam  Houston  and  his  Texan  rangers,  wa> 
naturally  not  a  posnbility  which  Uexico  eoold  toler- 
ate; and  to  make  it  still  more  infuriating  to  Mexico, 
Texas  was  olaiming  boundaries  whioh  tripled  the 
original  territory  known  as  the  State  of  Texas.  The 
government  of  the  TJnited  Statea  saw  the  opportunity 
of  another  immense  enlargement  of  territory,  and 
koped  also  to  gain  the  Califomia  coast  with  the  hai^ 
bour  of  San  ^muaaeo,  all  of  which  belonged  to 
Uexico.  Acoordingly  there  began  a  r^stem  of  in- 
trigues and  bullying,  the  like  of  which  the  TJnited 
States  was  never  go^^  of  before  nor  once.  At  one 
time  Jackson  found  a  pretext  in  an  Indian  outbreak 
for  ordering  United  Statee  troops  into  Mexican  terri- 
tory; and  the  commanding  general  hoped  to  be  able 
to  copy  his  ohiefa  own  early  reokleesness  when  he 
chased  the  Seminoles  into  Spanish  Florida;  but  the 
indignant  and  decisive  protest  of  Mexico  caused  the 
reoall  of  tho  troops,  and  bo  the  conflict  was  post- 
poned. 

This  Texas  intrigue  did  much  to  arouse  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  in  the  North,  The  South  had  not 
concealed  her  purpose  to  obtain  new  territory  for  the 
sake  of  slavery.  The  free  territory  of  the  North  al- 
ready reached  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  was  likely 
to  stretch  through  Oregon  to  the  Pacific;  but  the 
slave  Statea  were  barred  from  weetem  expansion  by 
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the  great  balk  of  Mezioo,  and  coiueqaently  they  con* 
ceived  their  destiny,  as  slave  States,  to  demand  the 
absorption  of  that  territory  through  to  the  Pacific. 

All  this  made  happy  fuel  for  the  anti-fllavery  agit*- 
tors,  whom  the  recent  emancipation  in  the  British 
West  Indies  had  started  into  new  bnsineas.  The 
anti-slavery  sentiment  had  been  quite  silent  since  the 
Missouri  compromise  of  1820;  but  now  that  England 
had  freed  her  slaves  and  that  the  South  was  plotting 
for  more  slave  lands,  abolitionism  began  in  earnest. 
The  more  it  was  frowned  upon  by  both  the  great 
natianal  parties  and  by  the  conservative  element 
generally,  the  more  vehement  it  grew.  Its  meet- 
ings mulUplied,  and  it  sent  both  missionaries  and 
tracta  to  the  South,  The  missionaiiee  were  easily 
lynched,  but  the  tracts  which  went  throng  the 
United  States  mail  presented  a  graver  problem.  The 
slave-holders  protested  against  the  mail  being  used  as 
the  carrier  of  these  incendiary  doctrines,  and  Jack- 
son's Pofltmastergeneral,  while  he  could  not  exclude 
them  from  the  mails,  pablidy  condoned  the  indi- 
vidual action  of  Southern  postmasters  in  refusing  to 
deliver  them. 

Jackson's  last  years  in  the  presidency  were  a 
seething  thae  in  social  and  political  conditions.  The 
superabundant  energy  of  the  young  nation,  snddenly 
coming  to  a  better  knowledge  of  itself  through  more 
facile  oommnnioation,  found  singular  vent  in  phyn- 
cal  violence,  mobs,  assassinations,  and  duels.  Hob- 
bies of  reform  were  evolved,  and  enlisted  large  numr 
bers  of  willing  enthusiasts.  lEsTatiTe  Americanism, 
anti-BomaniBm,  anti-monopoly,  anti-capital,  anti-rum, 
as  well  as  anti-masonry  and  anti-slavery,  were  bU  lift- 
ing their  heads  at  this  extraordinary  period,  and  each 
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hoped  to  gain  its  end  by  legislating  lis  viewa  upon 
the  natioii. 

Above  public  questioDa  and  reforms  the  President 
was  most  concerned  in  choosing  hia  sncoesBor.  Pre- 
cedent and  his  ovn  increasing  bodilj  infirmitiefl  for- 
bade a  third  term,  but  be  craved  the  personal  grati- 
fication of  putting  the  crown  on  his  favourite.  The 
machinery  of  the  Democratic  party  had  become  per- 
fectly geared,  and  national  patronage  oiled  every 
part.  Few  hitches  were  to  be  expected,  and  yet  a 
most  serious  one  oocmrred  in  Jat^son's  own  State. 
Early  in  the  canvass  the  Tennessee  iegisleture  dared 
to  express  an  undercnrrent  of  rebellion  against  the 
President's  choice,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  by  presenting  its 
own  candidate,  Judge  Hugh  L.  White,  a  Democrat, 
a  Tennessee  senator,  and  an  old  friend  of  Jackson. 
The  latter  indignantly  resented  this  action,  and  called 
his  friend  a  "traitor,"  whereupon  the  Qlabe  shame- 
folly  attacked  Judge  White.  This  was  the  same 
legislature  that  had  nominated  Jackson  in  1826,  be- 
fore 'Adams  had  met  hia  first  Oongress;  then  it  had 
expressed  "the  People's  will,"  now  it  was  an  irregular 
and  treacherone  body;  this  was  Jackson's  mode  of 
logic. 

The  administration  lost  no  time  in  hurrying  on  a 
national  convention  whose  candidate  shoold  be  "fresh 
from  the  people,"  as  the  President  put  it.  Such  a 
convention  met  in  Baltimore  in  May,  18S6.  This 
meeting  was  esteemed  by  many  no  higher  than  a 
caucus,  managed  by  the  President  and  given  a  new 
name.  The  convention  adopted  a  rule  "that  a  ma- 
jorit)''  of  two-thirds  shall  be  required  to  elect  the 
candidates  for  president  and  vice-preffldent,"  This 
rule  was  then  desired  simply  because  so  handsome  a 
majority  for  any  candidate  would  produce  "a  more 
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iiDpoBuig  eSeoL"  This  proved  quite  iiDnece88aT7  in 
Mr.  Yan  Buren's  case,  since  his  ncanination  was  im< 
aoimoDS.  Colonel  lUchard  M.  Johnson  was  the  nom- 
inee for  Vice-President.  This  was  the  "Van  Bnren 
ConventioV  as  the  opposition  oontemptnously  called 
it 

The  opposition  forces  in  1836  vere  still  more  vari- 
ons  than  in  1832.  A  lai^  division  had  become 
known  hj  a  Dew  name.  The  first  mention  of  Whiga 
is  in  Niles's  Begister,  Apnl,  1834,  the  opposition  be- 
ing then  so  caBed  in  Connecticut  and  New  York. 
Tbia  name  was  assumed  to  point,  by  waj  of  contrast, 
the  toryism  of  high  prerogative  which  the  party  op- 
posed in  Jackson.  During  the  next  administration, 
when  the  name  Whig  had  become  comprehensive  of 
almost  every  shade  of  opposition,  including  National 
Bepublicans,  Horace  Greeley's  "Whig  Almanac" 
gave  the  party's  component  parte  as:  "(1)  Most  of 
those  who,  under  the  name  of  National  Bepublicans, 
had  previously  been  known  as  sapporters  of  Adams 
and  Clay,  and  advocates  of  the  American  system; 
(2)  Most  of  those  who,  acting  in  defence  of  what  they 
deemed  the  assailed  or  threatened  rights  of  the 
States,  had  been  stigmatized  as  nnllifiere,  or  the  less 
virulent  States'  rights  men,  who  were  thrown  into 
a  position  of  armed  neutrality  towards  the  adminis- 
tration by  the  doctrines  of  the  proclamation  of  1832 
against  South  Carolina;  (3)  A  majori^  of  those  be- 
fore known  as  Anti-Masons;  (4)  Many  who  had  op 
to  that  time  been  known  as  Jackson  men,  but  who 
united  in  condemning  the  high-handed  conduct  of 
the  Executive,  the  immolation  of  Buane,  and  the 
snhservieney  of  Taney;  (6)  Numbers  who  had  not 
before  taken  any  part  in  politics,  but  were  now 
awakened  from  their  apathy  by  the  palpable  usurpa- 
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tions  of  the  EzecatiTe,  and  the  imnunent  peril  of 
oar  vhole  fabric  of  constitational  liberty  and  national 
prosperity." 

To  nnite  these  inchoate  factions  was  beyond  the 
possible  at  this  election.  In  fact,  the  most  helpful 
plan  for  defeating  Jacksoniamain  seemed  to  lie  in  dis- 
union. SeTeral  candidates,  locally  strong,  might 
prevent  a  majority  and  throw  the  election  again  into 
the  Honse.  This  would  give  a  chance  for  combina- 
tions not  predictable  but  poaaeasing  many  possibili- 
ties. So  quite  naturally  the  opposition  did  not  meet 
in  national  convention;  State  conventions  and  legis- 
latures made  the  several  nominations.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania the  Anti-Masons  nominated  General  William 
Henry  Harrison.  The  legislature  of  Ohio  presented 
the  name  of  Judge  John  McLean.  Daniel  Webeter 
was  nominated  by  the  Whigs  of  Masaachusetts. 
Judge  White  was  already  in  the  field  as  an  indepen- 
dent Democrat  Thus  the  battle  began  between  the 
administration  candidate  and  four  opponents  all  of 
whom  contended  only  to  defeat  him.  The  strength 
of  the  hand  that  upheld  Van  Buren  is  shown  in  the 
result  of  the  desperate  struf^le.  The  regular  Dem- 
ocratic ticket  wonj  but  the  diminished  majority  had 
an  ill  look  for  the  future  surety  of  Jackson's  party. 
The  number  of  States  that  took  part  in  the  election 
of  1836  was  exactly  double  the  ori^nal  thirteen. 
The  popular  vote  for  Van  Buren  waa  763,978;  for 
all  others  786,250.  In  the  electoral  college  Van 
Buren  received  170  votes,  a  majority  over  all  of  46, 
as  against  Jackson's  majority  of  1S2  four  yean  be- 
fore. 1^0  candidate  for  Vice-President  recdved  a 
majority  of  votes.  Of  the  two  candidates  before  the 
Senate  Richard  M.  Johnson  was  chosen. 

Martin  Van  Buren  came  into  a  difSoolt  inhnitanoB 
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and  at  a  most  nnliappy  bnfiinees  crisis.  He  had  rev- 
erently announced  in  liia  letter  accepting;  the  nomine 
tion  that  he  should  endeaTonr  to  tread  generally  in 
the  footsteps  o£  President  Jackson.  William  Allen 
Bntler  comments  upon  this  ambition  of  his  father's 
friend  thus:  "The  predecessor  had  been  too  illiistri- 
OTis,  and  his  footsteps  had  so  shaken  the  vhole  soeial 
system  that  a  great  shock  was  inevitable."  Yon 
Hoist  remarks  that  "The  heir  of  Jackson's  supremacj 
was  not  a  man,  bat  the  great  crowd."  Ccoicemiiig 
the  man  who  was  departing  he  declares  that  "since 
Louis  XIV.  the  t""'"'"  Vetat  ^est  mot,  has  scarcely 
foond  a  second  time  so  ingenuous  and  complete  an 
expression  as  in  Andrew  Jackson." 

The  estimates  of  President  Jackson's  character  and 
cf  his  civil  service  to  Ids  country  are  varioos  and 
opposing;  but  no  one  denies  that  he  went  ont  of  the 
presidential  office  on  !Mhrch  4,  18S7,  the  most  widely 
popular  and  beloved  man  who  ever  retired  from  it. 
His  fervid  admirer,  Senator  Thomas  H.  Benton,  has 
described  the  last  scene  of  his  Wsshington  life — the 
inauguration  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Van  Buren — ^with 
B  wealth  of  rhetoric.  The  retiring  President  was 
the  patron  of  that  occanon,  and  he  regarded  it  ss  the 
seme  ox  bis  own  triumph.  He  wrote  in  anticipation 
of  "the  glorions  scene  of  Mr,  Van  Buren,  once  re- 
jected by  the  Senate,  sworn  into  office  by  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  also  being  rejected  by  the  factious 
Senate."  Benton  asserts,  probably  justly,  that  the 
«eclamataons  on  that  day  were  for  the  man  who  went 
ont.  "For  once  the  rising  was  eclipsed  by  the  set- 
ting sun. 

it  is  worthy  (kT  note  that  the  ex-President  left  the 
capital  in  a  raOway  car.  The  eight  years  since  he 
came  to  his  first  inauguration  up  rivers  and  by  stage 
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aorosB  coanti7,  had  been  marked  by  tbe  building  c^ 
lailwaye  and  of  more  canals. 

JackBon  had  not  been  in  health  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  thoee  which  followed  were,  to  a  degree, 
dietressfuL  Yet  it  ia  affirmed  by  hia  intimates  that 
his  serenity  and  patience  were  marrellotis  exhibi- 
tions. The  irsacible  temper  gained  placid  waters, 
and  there  were  no  more  ontbreaka.  Keverence  and 
piely  were  not  foreign  to  his  natare,  and  now  in 
mellow  age  he  took  np  the  religiona  datiee  which  hia 
wife's  example  u^ed  npon  his  conscienoe.  In  join- 
ing the  church  he  even  forgave  all  his  enemies.  He 
at  first  made  those  who  had  aspersed  his  military 
services  to  his  country  the  exception  to  this  amnesty, 
but  npon  the  exhortation  of  hia  minister  he  made  it 
inctuBiTe.  Bat  in  spite  of  this  catholicity  the  fancy 
has  to  be  forced  to  imagine  the  stem  old  man  coming 
to  particalarB  and  either  admitting  an  error  or  shak- 
ing hands  with  the  shades  of  bis  enemies. 

In  his  reminiacencea  Benton  tells  a  story  of  hia 
hero,  dramatao  and  simple.  He  recounts:  "I  ar- 
rived at  his  house  one  wet  chilly  evening  in  Febru- 
ary, and  came  upon  him  in  the  twilight,  sittiiig  alone 
before  the  fire,  a  lamb  and  a  child  between  his  knees. 
He  started  a  little,  caUed  a  servant  to  remove  the 
two  innocents  to  another  room  and  explained  to  me 
how  it  was.  The  child  had  cried  because  the  lamb 
was  oat  in  the  cold,  and  begged  him  to  bring  it  in — 
which  he  had  done  to  please  the  child,  his  adopted 
son,  then  not  two  years  old."  The  eulogist  adds: 
"The  ferocious  man  does  not  do  thatl  and  ihou^ 
Jackstm  had  his  passions  and  his  violence,  they  were 
for  men  and  enemies — thoee  who  stood  up  against 
him — and  not  for  women  and  children,  or  the  weak 
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and  helpless;  for  aU  of  whom  bis  feelinj^  wore  those 
of  protection  and  8iq>port." 

The  Hermitage  was  the  home  which  Jackson  had 
acquired  for  himseK  early  in  the  century,  before  he 
made  a  bnsiness  of  war  or  politics.  It  was  a  snperb 
estate  of  some  thonsand  acres,  twelve  miles  out  from 
Kaahville.  Here  he  had  been  a  snccessfnl  farmer, 
stock-breeder,  planter,  and  slave-holder.  Here  he 
and  Mrs.  Jackson  had  shown  larf^hearted  hospital- 
ity. And  here  the  old  general  died  Jnne  8,  184S, 
idolized  by  relatives,  slaves,  and  near  friends,  and 
by  the  la^er  part  of  his  conntrymen.  He  lived  to 
see  hia  parly  again  victorious,  with  Polk  in  office 
and  Clay  again  defeated.  He  saw  the  "monster" — 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States — and  its  hated  presi- 
dent ruined  and  dead.  He  saw  the  complete  discom* 
fiture  of  Calhoun.  He  had  sown  whirlwinds  and  he 
reaped  peace. 

We  have  here  sketched  the  President  who  held  the 
greatest  personal  power  of  any  American.  His  faults 
and  virtues  were  part  and  parcel  of  an  individuality 
which,  applied  to  government,  became  absolute.  To 
one  who  studies  the  time  impartially,  this  impress 
must  appear  to  have  been  a  national  misfortune. 
The  force  itself  was  tuiEabduable,  a  prodiKt  of  uatura. 
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PRESIDENT  MABTm  VAN  BUKEN. 

(om  AxamnsTSAHon,  1837-1841.) 


CHAPTER  IVL 

A.  aassciDLi.TB  POLrnOIAH. 

The  character  bo  long  dominant  had  retired.  The 
great  pereonality  whoBe  large  lines  the  people  loved 
had  left  a  huge  gap  in  Washington  life.  Who  and 
what  was  the  man  stepping  in  complacently  to  fill  itt 
Statesmen  of  the  old  Bort  were  no  longer  popular  for 
the  chief  office.  The  people  had  once  tasted  the  ex- 
hilaratiDg  cup  of  their  own  apparent  choice,  and  they 
liked  it.  But  they  had  not  been  permitted  a  second 
lawless  choice,  for  the  first  one  proved  to  be  their 
dictator,  and  had  laid  his  hand  upon  the  future,  mark- 
ing the  sort  of  man  to  come  after  him. 

Andrew  Jackson,  Preddent,  explains  Martin  Van 
Buren,  President,  diaaimilar  as  the  men  were.  The 
explosive  directness  of  one  had  been  fitted  by  the  pli- 
ableness  of  the  other.  But  in  many  instaiioee  the 
strong  man  had  shouted  to  the  world  what  the  man 
of  gentle  manners  had  whispered  to  him.  At  all 
events,  the  two  were  attnned.  Nor  does  it  seem 
wholly  fair  to  set  down  this  adjustment  as  against  the 
political  legatee.     Personal  attraction  and  working 
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acUptabilit7  fignre  in  polittca  ta  legitunately  ta  elae- 
where. 

The  BmbitioQ  which  the  new  Preeid^it  ezpreeeed 
to  tread  generally  in  the  footstepB  of  his  illnatrioiu 
piedeoenoT,  waa  an  honest  not  a  weah  avowaL  It 
showed  the  company  he  had  kept  and  it  ozprened 
the  long  modtilation  of  his  nature  to  the  vehemeut 
Bntocracy  of  Jackson.  But  it  did  not  necesBarily  an- 
nounce slavish  imitation  or  individual  pnrpoeelesa- 
neee.  It  is  clear  that  the  word  "genra«lly"  in  the 
above  oft-qnoted  programme  which  he  publicly  laid 
out  for  himself  was  significant,  and  in  the  light  of 
his  administrative  course  it  can  be  given  a  broad  in- 
terpretation. He  believed  in  Jefferaonian  Democ- 
racy, pure  and  simple,  and  in  Jackson  as  its  latest 
expression,  but  he  did  not  fail  to  indicate,  thoagh 
ever  Bo  unobtruaively,  his  own  purpose  now  that  he 
stood  in  front  to  go  forward  with  events  in  a  path  of 
his  own. 

Van  Bnren  has  been  called  many  names,  not  ex- 
actly hard  namea,  but  inmnuatingly  destroctive  of 
the  respect  which  his  presidency  would  naturally 
command.  That  each  imputation  corresponded  to 
something  in  the  unusual  blend  of  his  nature  can 
scarcely  be  doubted, — so  just  is  even  unjust  criticism. 
But  tins  self-made,  self-poised  man  who,  it  is  grudg- 
ingly admitted  by  detraetors,  almost  attained  states- 
manahip,  ought  not  to  be  studied  only  to  find  out  bow 
much  of  a  wrong-hearted  politician  he  was.  Bince 
age,  reaponsibili^,  and  eiperienoe  developed  increas- 
ing Btr^igth  in  him,  strong  merits  may  reasonably  be 
fuspected  underneath  a  personality  which  was  not 
nobly  impressive. 

The  charges  against  Tan  Buren  as  a  man  are  nu- 
merous j  that  wi^  him  principle  never  stood  in  the 
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way  of  adToncement;  that  he  was  abiewd  enoof^h  to 
stop  at  a  ntifldeed,  for  be  knew  it  would  be  a  mistake; 
that  he  could  even  -^aj  the  part  of  a  man  of  prin- 
cdple;  that  be  caught  every  wind  that  blew;  that  he 
neTW  cared  for  an  idea  but  solely  for  bimfielf ;  that 
he  was  a  characterleaa  trader  is  politics;  that  even  his 
best  considered  political  ideas  had  no  moral  force  to 
him.  "Non-committal"  has  also  been  a  favorite  cbai- 
actorization  which  told  in  a  word  how  far  he  oame 
short  of  being  a  statesman. 

Naturally  each  of  these  chargee  has  been  denied 
by  bis  friends.  Some  hifitorians  have  declared  that 
they  were  not  substantiated  by  a  earful  scnttiny  of 
his  whole  life.  Other  writera  have  separated  his 
career  into  two  parte — ^the  first  that  of  a  party  man- 
ager subservient  for  his  own  ends  to  Jackson;  the 
latter  that  of  a  dignified  president  handling  bis  basi- 
nees  ably  and  with  courage. 

No  friend  has  presented  a  more  reassuring  pic- 
ture of  the  whole  man  than  Mr.  William  Allen  Bnt- 
ler,  the  son  of  Van  Buren's  Attomey-generaL  As  a 
tribute  of  friendship  it  casta  out  all  these  allegations 
and  insists  that  the  man  who  stood  the  trial  of  popular 
electdon  for  governor  of  New  York,  for  vice-presi- 
dent, and  for  president,  who  stood  the  test  of  great 
rivals  and  who  triumphed  in  the  inauguration  of  a 
Buooeesfal  policy,  was  a  great  American,  whether 
called  a  politician  or  a  statesman. 

The  peiBonal  dissimilarities  between  the  incoming 
and  tbe  retiring  Democrats  were  certain  to  produce 
marked  outwai^  effects  in  the  new  administration. 
Van  Boren  was  a  gentleman,  and  he  liked  men  about 
him  who  were  gentle  also.  It  has  been  a  question 
from  whence  be  got  bis  marked  polish  of  manner. 
His  native  Ejnderhook  did  not  similarly  endow  all 
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tier  sons,  neather  did  Datoli  anoeattj.  In  that  sense 
bis  manner  of  the  world  waa  not  natoral,  although  it 
seemed  perfectly  bo;  it  was  something  never  pat  ofiF^ 
eonaeqnently  not  pnt  on.  Mr.  Butler  sees  this  ont- 
-ward  deooram  as  the  manifestation  of  inward  calm: 
"It  seemed  to  say  one  who  studied  thia  phase  of  his 
character  aa  if ,  ia  some  early  moment  of  destioy,  his 
whole  nature  had  been  bathed  in  a  cool,  dear,  and  nn- 
mffled  depth,  from  which  it  drew  thia  lifelong  seren- 
ity and  B€Jf-controL" 

Others,  among  them  John  Quinoy  Adams^  saw  in 
Van  Buren'a  urbanity  signs  of  an  early  and  nnister 
influence,  that  of  Auon  Burr.  But  that  would  not 
be  a  danming,  if  a  likely,  explanation;  for  it  is  a 
tribute  to  that  remarkably  mannered  Vice-Preudent 
that  he  coold  retom  from  the  shedding  of  Hamilton's 
blood  to  preside  over  the  Senate  at  the  trial  of  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  win  reluctant  admira- 
tion from  that  body  for  his  dignifled  and  diatingnished 
ruling.  The  fact  that  Van  Buren  was  likewise  nota- 
bly imperturbable,  well-bred  and  sdf-reBpeeting  gives 
no  token  of  an  immoral  nature  to  match  Burr's^  Un- 
like Jackson,  Van  Bnren  avoided  personal  collioons. 
He  loved  peace  and  order.  He  liked  to  be  on  good 
terms  personally  witb  political  enemies.  He  was 
even  provokingly  good-natured.  He  has  been  called 
thick-dioned  and  tough. 

Unlike  in  manner  and  in  disposition,  these  two 
men  were  also  strikingly  diBBunilar  in  personal  ap- 
pearance— Jackson  m^^.  Van  Buren  almost  sleek. 
VoQ  Hoist  has  drawn  them  in  strong  colours;  Jack- 
son is  not  flattered  but  the  treatment  is  respectful, 
while  Van  Buren  is  almost  caricatured  by  cunning 
words.  Tet  each  portrayal  gives  us  a  recognizable 
and  c<miparable  likeness.    He  describes  them  thus: 
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"Jaeksoa,  R  man  iriih  a  tall,  lean  form,  ereet  and 
strai^t;  hie  fleabtea  ha&d  fizmfy  graspiig  tiie  knob 
oi  hie  walking  £:tick;  withoDt  the  aid  of  wliicli  Mb 
stiffened  legs  and  swollen  feet  refoaed  to  more  with 
their  wonted  oertaintf;  ev«y  wrinkle  of  his  kwig, 
■haridy-oiit  face  carved,  as  it  wer^  in  granite;  his 
lai^  flTea  behind  Ma  biishy  eTebrowa  braming  with 
andiminisliaUe  brig^tneea  in  spite  <^  hia  spectodee; 
bia  iriiite  bnt  still  pleotifol  bur  briatling  np  from 
his  perpendicnUr  forbad.  Tan  Boren,  on  the  other 
hand,  reaching  only  piedaely  the  inid<Ue  height;  in 
blanwieea  toilette,  his  smooth,  anow-wbite  shixt- 
boaom  in  oomplete  barmon;  with  hia  tomid  face,  oate- 
fnlly  shaTed,  with  the  exception  of  very  decent  aide- 
whiaken ;  hia  large  doable  chin  finding  a  pleasant  sup- 
port on  bis  broad  black  crarat,  the  oidy  oharaeteristie 
folds  proceeding  from  his  ieehy  onder  lip;  a  aettled 
smile  in  which  a  studied,  obli^ng  manner,  native 
good  natore  and  ehrewdnesa  bare  eqnal  sbaree;  in 
his  bright-o(donred,  viTacioiis,  twinlding  eyes  the 
same  qualities  to  be  read;  a  ronnd  high  forehead, 
wbicb  appears  higher  still  from  the  absenoe  of  hair 
on  the  crown,  and  bears  evidence  of  endowmenta 
without,  however,  wearing  the  atamp  of  the  thinker; 
a  friendly,  well-meaning  bourgeois,  in  whom  the  lai^ 
est  and  beet  part  of  simplici^  and  honeety  are  aoarcely 
more  than  skin  deep,  in  opposition  to  which  the  diplo- 
matic reserve  is  more  than  a  thin  varnish,  laboriously 
acquired  by  the  parvenu.  His  wide  mouth  is  cer- 
tainly able  in  speech,  but  it  is  still  better  skilled  in 
the  art  of  sCenee  conseious  of  its  object  The  man 
understands  how  to  wait  without  manifesting  the  least 
sign  of  impatience;  but  he  will  never  walk  away  from 
a  mark  which  he  baa  onoe  aimed  a^  and  he  thinks 
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limBelf  good  enoogh  for  tlie  beet."  This  is  the  "lit- 
tle Yaa"  of  his  ^temies. 

The  eighth  president  was  a  Nev  Yorker — ^bom  in 
Kinderhook,  Colombia  county,  east  of  the  Hudson, 
not  far  from  the  old  tovn  of  Albany.  In  thi&  tame 
Dutch  village  among  the  hills  he  breathed  hia  last, 
eighty  years  later.  He  was  the  fiiat  president  not 
boCi).  a  British  subject  Bom  Dec  6,  1782,  at  the 
eloaing  of  the  BeTcJutionaiy  War,  he  lived  to  aee  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  one  of  the  few  distingoiahed 
Ajnericans  who  might  have  known  Washington,  Jef- 
fetBcm  and  Lincoln.  He  belonged  to  both  centuries, 
and  yet  he  waa  the  £i8t  president  who  had  no  part, 
not  even  a  boy's,  in  the  Bevolution.  The  other  pzesl- 
denta  had  been  Viiginians,  or  Kew  Englanders,  or 
from  beyond  the  ALleghanies.  The  State  of  Kew 
York,  large,  populous,  rich,  noisy  in  politics,  had  had 
always  to  give  its  preponderating  electoral  vote  to  a 
man.^m  other  settlements.  It  was  no  more  than 
fair  that  the  eighth  choioe,  whieh  was  really  the 
thirteenth  bout  at  popular  election,  should  fall  on  a 
New  Yorker  of  Dutch  descant. 

Young  Martin  Van  Bnren  had  a  farmer  father, 
a  tavern-keeper  also,  Abraham  Tan  Buren.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Hoes  and  who  was 
also  of  Dutch  ancestry,  was  more  intelligent  than  or- 
dinarily were  busy  farmers'  wivea  of  that  day.  She 
liked  to  talk  politics,  and  gave  an  early  direction  to 
her  boy's  mind,  which  rustic  tavern  life  further 
shaped.  Besides  this  effective  education  at  home,  he 
went  to  the  district  school  and  thence  to  one  of  the 
pretentious  academies  of  that  day.  But  when  be 
was  fonrtem  years  old  play  and  sohoolbooks  were 
dropped,  and  he  began  a  man's  career  as  an  apprentice 
in  a  Kinderbook  law  office.    That  was  a  seven  yeara^ 
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drill  in  those  dayB,  not  severe  bnt  practical  and  ade- 
qnate.  In  Van  Bnren'a  case  it  waa  topped  by  a  last 
year  in  the  office  of  Van  iReea  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Thus  equipped,  he  b^an  practice  for  him- 
self in  his  native  village.  He  soon  grew  to  have  a 
practice  throughout  Columbia  county,  and  in  time 
moved  to  Hudson,  its  county  seat. 

He  showed  at  the  beginning  of  his  profeaeiim  that 
he  thought  himself  good  enough  for  the  beet  by  train- 
ing to  meet  at  the  hue  the  first  lawyer  in  that  part  of 
the  State.  Elisha  "Williams  vras  nnsuTpassed  as  an 
advocate;  he  was,  moreover,  a  Federalist  in  a  county 
of  influential  Federalista.  It  is  evident  that  the 
youngster  from  the  Democratio-Bepublican  minori^ 
who  dared  to  contend  against  this  professional  ^ant 
made  a  brave  as  well  as  an  ambitious  banning. 
But  Van  Buren  was  not  too  daring.  He  soon  bqgan 
to  win  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court,  where  his  orderly 
and  combining  mind  was  more  than  a  match  for  WiU- 
iams'  brilliant^.  The  older  lawyer  at  last  confessed 
the  rivalry,  saying,  "I  get  all  the  verdicts,  you  get  all 
the  judgments."  This  early  contest  was  significant. 
It  measured  the  judgment,  the  perspicacity,  and  the 
skill  of  the  growing  lawyer,  and  it  foretold  his  leader- 
ship in  politics,  whither  his  attention  had  turned  as  a 
matter  of  conrBe. 

Li  fact,  Van  Buren  entered  politics  with  the  Demo- 
cratic-Bepublican  victory  of  1800.  Though  bnt  a 
boy  of  eighteen,  he  did  enthusiastic  electioneering  for 
the  first  Democratio-Eopublican  president;  and  for 
that  faith  and  his  own  advancement  through  the 
party,  he  began  to  work  systematically  as  soon  as  he 
settled  to  law  practice.  law  and  politics  were  natural 
to  him.  If  be  was  diligent  at  one,  be  was  even  more 
indefatigable  in  following  up  every  line  of  political 
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infiiienoe  vhidi  diverged  then,  as  now,  fromi  villftge 
and  conntj  centres.  The  State  and  national  prestige 
whioh  Van  Bnren  enjoyed  before  he  was  forty  yeara 
old  was  gained  by  a  patient  olimb  from  tbe  lowest 
rong,  and  ihwe  was  no  misBtep. 

Wben  in  1803  Van  Bijren,  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  looked  out  upon  the  political  field  of  his  State 
the  "spoils  system"  was  already  operative.  1801  had 
bronght  in  a  Bepnblioan  goremor,  Gborge  Olinton, 
and  also  a  new  constitntionBl  committee,  called  the 
council  of  appointment.  Through  that  conncil  nearly 
every  appointment  in  the  State  was  made,  from  1801 
until  the  new  constitntion  of  1821.  It  consisted  of 
the  governor  and  of  fonr  senators  chosen  by  the 
assembly.  Oonseqnently  it  changed  with  ^e  political 
complexion  of  the  assembly;  tilso  its  conenltations 
were  secret  and  responsibility  was  divided.  Here 
was  the  real  machine;  and  the  Tictorious  Bepubllcans 
first  need  it  in  1801  to  drive  ont  the  Federaliets. 

But  very  soon  the  Eepublican  party  itself  began 
to  be  unmanageable,  on  account  of  its  great  names 
and  families.  There  were  the  Olintons  and  living- 
stons  and  Aaron  Burr,  aH  too  independently  strong 
and  ambitions  for  cohesion  in  home  politics.  The 
Federalists  in  the  State  were  still  organized  and  able 
to  cany  the  balance  of  power  over  to  one  faction  or 
the  other  after  this  disintegration  began.  At  first  the 
Olintons  and  Livingstons  were  united,  and  defeated 
Bnrr  for  governor.  Van  Buren  was  with  them. 
But  theee  allies  soon  quarrelled  over  offices,  and 
henceforth  Clintonians  and  livingstonians,  or  Lewis- 
ites, see-sawed  for  snpremacy  in  die  govemorahip,  in 
the  assembly,  and  in  the  coonciL  Every  year  might 
see  the  appointing  council  changed,  and  that  meant 
general   proscription.  .  Even   the   Federalists   came 
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ugain  into  power  ihrongli  the  assembly,  and  ikaa  added 
to  the  Bcrunmage.  No  one  comidained  at  being 
ousted,  but  every  one  worked  hia  way  back  to  office 
through  party  BuceeeB. 

Yotmg  Van  Bnren  was  an  apt  novitiate  at  this 
new  whirUgig  of  prefennent,  and,  dinging  to  the 
older  Clintonian  party,  he  got  his  £i8t  reward  for 
service  when  in  1808  he  was  made  sum^te  of  Co- 
lumbia county.  He  was  then  twenty-four  and  had 
been  recently  married  to  a  kinBwoman,  Hannah  Hoes. 
His  family  life  was  a  hap|^  and  prosperous  one  for 
twelve  years.  Thai  his  wife  died,  leaving  fonr  sons. 
He  remained  devoted  to  her  memory,  a  widower  imiil 
the  day  of  hia  death,  forty-three  years  later. 

Jn  the  course  of  ins  and  otita  Van  Bnren  lost  bis 
county  office,  bnt  soon  afterwards  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  senate.  He  was  the  candidate  of  the  Clin- 
ton faction  and  ran  against  livingBton,  the  candidate 
of  livingstonians,  Federalists,  and  BTuritea,  so  that 
his  election  was  a  marked  distinctiou.  He  quickly 
made  that  advanced  position  a  centre  for  enlaiged  and 
independent  action.  He  was  untiring  in  inoreaaing 
his  acquaintance  and  ia  multiplying  connections. 

In  the  inglorious  campaign  of  1812  he  made  hia  first 
essay  at  national  politics.  Ho  conducted  the  canvass 
in  behalf  of  De'Witt  Clinton,  by  which  the  Demo- 
cratic-Bepublican  party  of  New  York  sought,  for 
local  reasons,  to  defeat  Madison  by  coalesdng  with 
the  Federalists.  Clinton  stood  for  peace  since  the 
administration  had  declared  for  war.  As  the  candi- 
date of  all  who  were  diasatiefied,  he  secnred  a  laiger 
electoral  vote  than  was  anticipated,  yet  he  never  r^ 
covered  from  the  stigma  of  the  ooalition.  Nationally, 
Clinton's  political  prospects  were  over.  Bnt  Ui 
manager  escaped  eeriorn  conseqaencee  hy  getting;  back 
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qnicKly  into  the  regular  fold.  The  "bos^  and  the 
new  senator  worked  no  more  together. 

Yan  Buren,  however,  was  then  strong  enough  to 
etand  alone,  the  centre  of  a  new  coterie  in  oppomtion 
to  the  Clintonians.  The  impresBion  made  hj  this 
eonannuaate  politician  of  thirty  is  not  wholly  pleas- 
ant; he  appears  too  caloolating,  too  much  on  the 
nuike  politically;  there  ia  the  feeling  that  he  was  not 
great  enough  to  commit  huge  mistakee  and  too  gifted 
to  blunder.  The  line  of  his  ambition  is  too  obrious. 
Puretiiiig  a  straight  purpose  of  his  own,  he  now  sup- 
ported Governor  TompUoa  and  a  strong  war  policy. 
He  led  the  senate  in  ill  war  measures,  and  presently 
the  end  of  the  war  and  the  jubilatioQ  over  tjie  battle 
of  Kew  Orleans  left  in  high  favonr  those  who  had 
stood  by  the  administration  through  its  ordeal.  Tan 
Bores,  the  luck^,  did  not  fail  to  get  another  slice  of 
the  political  pie.  For  his  timely  lead  in  the  senate 
he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  attorney-general  of 
New  York.  This  he  kept  for  four  years,  until  the 
Clinton  jHirty  took  it  from  him.  He  remained  in  the 
Senate  in  the  meantime,  and  was  reelected  for  a  sec- 
ond term. 

When  the  bill  authorizing  the  constraction  of  the 
Erie  Canal  was  before  the  le^^ature  in  1817,  Yan 
Buren  very  handsomely  forgot  political  feud  and 
voted  for  Clinton's  project.  Never  failing  to  do  a 
gracious  act  graciously,  he  declared  that  it  would  be 
"the  most  important  vote"  he  ever  gave  in  his  Hfe. 
But  when  Clintoo,  on  a  wave  of  popularity  conse- 
quent upon  the  snccees  of  his  splendid  scheme,  was 
almost  nnanimonsly  elected  governor,  his  enemies 
within  the  parfy,  Yan  Buren  with  the  others,  suffered 
a  thorough  defeat  They  were  called  "Bncktaila,"  a 
name  given  originally  to  the  members  of  the  Tam- 
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many  Society,  but  now  applied  to  the  vliola  faefion  of 
anti-Olintonians.  Although  Olinton  lost  hie  gorcv- 
nonhip  but  once  from  this  time  on  nntal  his  death  in 
1828,  the  Bucktails  von  their  United  States  seoatOT 
in  1821 — find  he  was  Martin  Yan  Bnren. 

Van  Enren  waa  a  very  important  man  before  enter- 
ing national  politics.  Wm  influence  had  become  domi- 
nant over  a  great  portion  of  his  party.  "Hie  and  a 
few  able  followerB  already  formed  a  clique  at  Albany, 
then  or  a  little  later  called  the  Albany  BegencT'. 
They  controlled  The  Argus,  and  what  it  declared  on 
any  political  qneetion  was  becoming  more  and  more 
mandatory.  Tn  1823  Van  Burwi  wrote  in  a  letter: 
''Without  a  paper  thus  edited  at  Albany,  we  may  hang 
OUT  harps  on  the  willows.  With  it,  the  party  can  sur- 
vive a  thousand  soch  convulsions  as  those  which  now 
agitate  and  probably  alarm  most  of  those  around  yon." 
With  a  trained  eye  on  the  political  field  and  a  skilled 
hand  at  the  machinery,  he  was  in  a  sense  the  first 
New  Yorker  b^ore  he  went  beyond  the  State.  Olin- 
ton and  Tompkins  had  each  be^  side-tracked  at  vari- 
ous times, — ^Van  Buren  hod  steadily  progressed;  even 
in  defeat  his  party  influence  had  never  diminished. 

A  year  or  two  before  his  own  election  Van  Buren 
had  been  able  to  gratify  his  sense  of  fitness  and  at 
the  same  time  disappoint  a  Clintonian  candidate  by 
Bucceaafully  aiding  the  return  of  Bufus  T^ing  to  the 
Federal  Senate.  Moreover,  suoh  a  service  likely  drew 
to  himself  the  unattached  and  high-minded  Fedei^ 
alists,  as  thc^  were  called,  whom  King  represented. 
This  is  one  of  the  Van  Buren  acta  which  has  been 
much  explained  and  denounced  by  those  friendly  and 
hostile  to  him.  If  it  cannot  be  looked  at  as  a  piece 
of  pure  independence  and  patriotism,  there  are  two 
other  acts  antedating  his  entrance  into  Oongrass 
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which  -wtre  pooitiTe  wad  above  the  pditidaa.  He 
helped  to  voice  the  sentiiiient  of  New  York  b;  voting 
in  1S20  in  the  State  Bsoste  for  an  instruction  to  the 
Benatois  and  repieeentatiTee  in  Congreee  "to  oppose 
the  admission,  as  a  state  in  the  Union,  of  any  territory 
not  comprised  within  the  original  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  without  making  the  prohibition  of 
elayery  ther^  an  indispensable  condition  of  admie- 
fiion."  He  also  gave  at  the  State  constitutional  con- 
Tention  in  1821,  a  clear  expoeitioii  of  his  views  on 
muTeisal  suffrage.  He  believed  that  the  advance 
from  a  freeholder's  government  to  pure  democracy 
ou^t  to  bo  made  carefully.  He  was  not  afraid  of 
aniversal  sofirage,  and  yet  he  was  opposed  to  the 
sadden  removal^  of  all  qualifications.  Against  gen- 
eral sentiment  he  held  that  the  black  free-holder 
ought  to  have  a  vote. 

From  this  rather  discursiTe  account  of  Premdeni 
Yan  Boron's  early  manhood  in  the  heavy  political 
atmosphere  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  few  things 
are  plain:  He  was  reared  politically  in  a  hot-bed  of 
party  strife  and  internal  rivaliiee;  he  got  on  in  it 
marvellouHly  well;  he  became  by  intuition,  envirtm- 
ment  and  training  a  manoeuvering  politician,  but 
when  occasion  demanded  a  statesman,  he  showed  al- 
ready good  promise. 

Yan  Bnren*B  senatorial  career  has  little  special  bof 
tereet.  The  first  four  years  oonolnded  Monroe's  "eta 
of  good  feeling" ;  the  qaeetions  np  were  few  and  unim- 
portant, while  the  leaders  contended  merely  for  the 
sncceesion.  The  New  York  senator  very  wisely 
looked  on.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  he  saw  many 
things  more  dearly  than  the  hot  oonteetants,  but  in 
Eome  particulars  he  had  to  learn  the  businesB.  This 
he  was  content  to  do,  beaiing  himself  modestly 
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towards  opponmts  and  elden,  and  oiromnfipectly 
towards  aU  with  whom  his  penonal  relatioiis  had  yet 
to  be  eetabliahfld.  The  man  who  had  passed  tbrongh 
the  maeletrom  of  New  York  was  not  likely  to  steer 
wrong  now. 

Yet  on  some  of  the  qneetiona  which  were  beginning 
to  divide  in  two  the  old  Bepuhlican  party,  Van  Enren 
was  not  settled.  He  did  not  at  first  see  the  alleged 
danger  of  letting  the  government  busy  itself  with  in- 
ternal improvements,  and  he  voted  for  the  tarifi  of 
1834,  which  increased  protection.  Also,  in  regard 
to  the  candidates  in  1824,  he  mistook  indications.  He 
thought  the  man  that  conld  contnd  the  "cancn^ 
wonld  have  all  the  advantages  of  party  regularity  and 
would  win.  It  proved  to  he  quite  otherwise,  bat  he 
still  continued  to  support  Crawford  thronghont  the 
campaign.  For  Jackson  he  saw  not  the  ghost  of  a 
chance.  After  the  fight  was  all  over  he  took  a  freah 
survey;  he  then  saw  that  the  caucus  would  never  be 
used  again  and  that  the  maasee  must  be  wotked  di- 
rectiy;  he  realized  that  the  nomination  of  Jackson, 
though  irregular,  had  touched  them  and  that  th^ 
were  disappointed  when  he  was  not  elected. 

From  being  indifferently  favourable  to  Adams, 
after  Orawf ord,  Van  Buren  soon  drew  o£F.  This  was 
the  time  when  Jackson's  personalis  and  his  nevdy 
evinced  power  over  the  people,  backed  by  the  con- 
certed action  of  his  agents,  began  to  call  men  out  for 
or  against  him.  There  was  no  mJirtjiVing  the  snap  of 
his  oppomtion  to  Adams  and  Clay.  War  was  de- 
clared, and  many  less  astate  than  Van  Boren  soon 
saw  who  was  boimd  to  gain  the  day.  As  Van  Bnren 
was  not  previously  committed  either  to  ironclad  prin- 
ciples on  any  national  question,  or  to  any  one  man, 
since  Crawford's  faHare,  lus  decimon  to  join  the  Jack- 
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eon  men  -was  not  unnatural.  It  vas  Burdy  reached 
vith  deliberation,  for  it  is  impoeBible  to  fancy  him 
taking  any  important  step  impuldTely.  Probably  his 
reason  for  it  was  compounded  of  political  foreoght^ 
of  a  residuum  of  preference  for  the  older  Democratic 
doctrines  which  certainly  Adams  did  not  expreee,  and 
poBBibly  of  a  personal  admiration  for  General  Ja<^- 
sou,  whose  aegoaintanee  he  had  made  in  the  Senate. 

The  man  who  could  control  New  York  State  had  to 
be  taken  into  serious  account,  and  it  has  not  failed  to 
be  asserted  that  Yan  Boren  held  off  for  some  time, 
till  Jackson  came  to  fair  terms.  This  is  a  supposition 
whieh  the  later  announced  programme,  that  Van 
Boren  would  be  in  Jaakson's  cabinet  as  Secretary  of 
State  and  succeed  him  at  the  end  of  four  yearn,  does 
not  necessarily  sustain.  Yet  such  a  mntoal  undei> 
standing,  which  it  is  also  said  included  Yan  Buren'a 
promise  to  support  the  Southern  polity  in  relation  to 
domestic  manufactures  and  int^nal  improTements, 
was  in  accord  with  the  politics  of  that  day,  perhaps  of 
any  day. 

Acting  upon  this  recent  preference  for  the  general, 
Yan  Buren  began  to  lead  definitely  the  opposition  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  formation  of  the  modem  Demo- 
cratic party.  However,  he  was  not  one  of  the  Jack- 
son men  who  voted  against  Clay's  confirmation  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  he  always  treated  the  admini- 
stratuMi  with  courtesy.  He  drilled  hia  minority  with 
tsct  and  firmness  until  it  became  a  united  body  which 
in  the  XXth  Congress  drew  to  itself  enon^  doubt- 
ful members  to  make  a  majority.  This  oppoation 
had  gradually  set  itself  against  whatever  the  admini- 
stration advocated,  reacting  against  all  that  the 
"American  System"  and  loose  construction  stood  for- 
Neither  Clay  nor  Webster  were  in  the  Senate  with 
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lYan  Bnren.     Webstor  was  in  the  Lower  Some,  Clay 

^ther  there  or  in  the  cabinet 

Goremor  DeWitt  Clinton,  bo  long  the  oeDtral 
figure  in  New  York  politics,  died  early  in  1628.  The 
BucktaUs  then  nominated  Van  Bnren  for  Qtoyenua 
of  New  York,  and  in  the  antiimn  he  stood  the  test  of 
a  popular  election  along  with  Jackson.  He  did  not 
get  a  majori^  vote,  but  had  a  creditable  fdnrali^. 
He  was  inangorated  Jannaiy  1,  18S9,  and  redgned 
his  seat  in  the  Senate.  'Eia  goTemorship  he  remgned 
in  the  following  March  to  take  the  place  in  Jaolmon's 
cabinet  which  had  been  generally  allotted  to  him  a 
long  time  before.  This  eeems  a  carious  play  with 
high  places.  It  is  not  plain  to  ordinaiy  nndrastand- 
ing  why  80  mnch  getting  and  rmooncing  was  even 
advant^eons  to  him,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  viewed 
as  edifying  to  his  conatitnents.  It  must  be  remenf 
bered,  however,  that  Jackson's  election  was  not  snre 
when  Yan  Bnren  ran  for  governor,  and  also  that  then, 
more  than  now,  the  sanction  of  a  popular  State  vote 
gave  great  prestige  to  any  aspirant  At  all  events, 
the  h^hly  strat^c  moves  were  snooessfiif,  and  no 
one  seemed  to  be  surprised  at  the  climax. 

Yan  Boren  spent  two  years  in  Jackson's  cabinet^ 
and  then,  by  luB.famoQaly  displomatio  redgnaticHi, 
cleared  the  place  of  Calhoun's  Mends  and  at  the  same 
time  rendered  himself  eligible  for  the  vic&)n«d- 
denoy.  He  had  become  convinced  dnring  that  time 
that  nothing  short  of  Jackson's  popolari^  woidd 
carry  the  next  election  against  Callunm,  Clay  and 
Webster,  so  with  patienoe  he  pot  off  for  f ear  years 
more  his  own  hopes.  Dnring  his  administration  (d 
foreign  affairs,  trade  with  the  West  loSm  was  re- 
opened. This  was  very  beneficent  to  oommeree. 
But  the  method  used  by  the  Secretaiy  of  State  was 
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exMsh  &8  had  never  been  used  before  and  Qever  mil  be 
again.  He  instmcted  Minister  McLaiie  to  r^resent 
to  the  Foreign  Office  at  London  that  on  tbiB  gnestion 
the  American  government  had  been  wrong  in  tiie  past, 
that  ia,  the  previons  adminiatration  had  been,  but  that 
the  party  then  in  power  repudiated  the  demands  of 
its  predeceeBora.  These  instructions  were  followed 
and  brought  abont  &e  desired  result  But  they  were 
wholly  beyond  traditional  end  dignified  diplonuu^. 
Moreover,  they  kindled  great  ire  in  the  Senate  against 
the  administrationr— an  indignation  which  presently 
descended  upon  the  one  who  in  the  business  had  pnt  a 
slight  upon  his  country. 

In  t£e  snmmer  following  his  teragnationf  Van 
Bnren  was  appointed  minister  to  En^and.  He  was 
hap]^  to  qmt  the  thick  air  of  strife  which  always  sur- 
rounded Jochaon,  and  he  hoped,  as  avowed  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  to  lose  nothing  by  the  absence. 
He  arrived  in  London  in  September.  There  he  re- 
mained for  five  months,  fulfilling  the  pleasant  datiee 
of  the  mission,  with  Washington  Irving  as  secretary  of 
legation.  Then  came  the  shocking  news  that  his  ap- 
pointment, made  in  recess,  had  been  refused  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate.  There  could  have  been  no  more 
humiliating  blow  for  the  man  whose  existence  had 
prerionsly  seemed  so  charmed  that  it  could  not  be  hit 
He  could  not  ignore  this  blow,  but  he  bore  it  un- 
shrinkingly and  appeared  uninterruptedly  in  London 
society  until  he  had  his  audience  of  leave. 

Van  Boren  had  exposed  himself  to  thia  retribution 
from  the  Senate,  but  it  was  extremely  harsh.  It  was 
also  a  political  blunder  on  the  part  of  thoee  who 
wished  Van  Euren's  ruin.  Back  of  the  appointment 
was  Jackson's  temper,  which  was  sore  to  get  even  for 
the  afEront     Moreover,  a  widespread  popular  sym- 
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pathy  was  awakened  for  the  hmoiliated  miiUBter, 
whidi  meant  votes  in  the  future.  Senton,  with  foie- 
Bight,  declared  immediately  after  the  vote  of  lejeotaon 
was  taken:  "Yon  have  broken  a  minister  and  ddcted 
a  vice-president."  He  also  wrote:  "Bejection  was 
a  bitter  medicine,  but  there  was  health  at  the  bottom 
of  the  draught."  Calhoun,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
dared  to  a  friend;  "It  will  kill  him,  eir,  kill  him. 
dead.  He  will  never  kick,  sir,  never  Hck."  After 
a  few  months  of  travel  on  the  continent,  Van  Bnren 
returned  to  Kew  York,  to  find  biimiBlf  already  nomi- 
nated for  the  vice-presidency. 

The  vic&-preeidency  was  a  kind  of  sedimon  for 
Van  Boren,  from  which  he  saw  thinf^  coming  his 
way.  All  tie  hnbbnb  over  nullification  left  him  emi- 
nent with  Jackson,  for  the  nullifiers  were  that  portion 
of  the  Democratic  party  hostile  to  him.  Ab  pKEident 
of  the  Senate  he  had  occasionally,  by  Galhonn's  cal- 
culation, to  show  his  colours  in  a  deciding  vote,  as  for 
instance  when  he  said  Aye  to  the  bill  relating  to 
seditious  publicationa,  and  thus  revealed  his  attitude 
towards  the  slavery  question. 

One  of  the  funny  episodes  in  Congress  which  have 
become  historic  was  the  Vice-President's  reception  of 
a  Clay  apostrophe.  The  facta  of  the  story,  as  told  by 
Benton,  ran  it>  the  broad  lines  of  caricature  and  illns- 
trato  aptly  the  characteristics  of  the  two  men.  Web- 
ster had  presented  a  petition  setting  forth  the  popular 
distress  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the  depositfunds, 
and  followed  it  with  a  calami^  speech.  Wben  Clay 
seconded  Webster's  motion  to  refer  and  print  the 
memorial,  he  was  carried  away  by  the  luxury  of 
emotion  and  in  one  of  the  sky-flights  of  oratory  higUy 
conadered  in  those  days,  he  took  the  risk  of  apoetro- 
phiang  the  balanced  man  of  the  world  who  sat  in  th* 
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cbaix.  HiB  rhetoric  swept  up  against  Van  Btuen  in 
■wayetf  us  he  asked  the  Vice-Freffldent  to  repair  to  tlie 
EzeontiTe  HansioiL,  and  pladng  before  the  Chief 
Magistrate  the  naked  and  ondi^riised  truth,  preTail 
upon  him  to  retrace  his  steps. 

"Go  to  him,"  he  cried,  ''and  tell  him  withont 
exaggeration,  bnt  in  the  language  of  einceritj'  and 
troUi,  the  actual  condition  of  his  bleeding  country. 
.  .  .  ,  Tell  him  of  the  tears  of  helpless  widows, 
no  longer  able  to  earn  th^  bread,  and  of  unclad  and 
nnf ed  orphans  who  have  been  driren  1^  his  policy 
out  of  the  busy  pursuits  in  which  bnt  jeBbexd&y  they 
were  gaining  sn  honest  livelihood." 

I>Tiring  this  peiBonal  address  Yan  Bnren's  innocent 
countenance  expressed  respectful  attention,  as  if  he 
were  treasuring  up  every  word  for  effective  rehearsal 
to  the  President.  When  it  was  ended  he  called  a 
senator  to  the  chair,  went  to  the  eloquent  speaker, 
asked  him  for  a  pinoh  of  his  fine  maccahoy  snuff  (as 
he  often  did),  received  it  and  walked  away.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  Clay  could  have  forgotten  the 
peril  of  ezposLOg  the  pasdon  of  his  oratory  to  the 
mercfless  turn  that  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  Vice-President's  sang  froid;  and  it  is  as  hard  to 
fancy  a  more  amiable  bit  of  modEory  than  Yan  Bnren 
used  to  make  bathos  of  the  tearfnl  harangne. 

Van  Bnren  was  nnanimoualy  nominated  for  presi- 
dent by  the  Democratio  natioiul  convention  in  Iby, 
183S,  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  election. 
Party  machinery  controlled  the  convention,  and  Jack- 
son  governed  the  party  machinery.  But  once  the 
nomination  was  niade,  the  people  fought  out  the 
battle  under  the  Jackson  banner.  It  eannot  be 
afiSrmed  that  they  knew  their  man  in  any  vital  way. 
The  masses  do  not  naturally  love  en  astute  politician. 
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bat  in  tliis  case  they  obeyed  the  word  of  the  man  thsy 
did  lore. 

This  coaventioit  adopted  no  platform,  bnt  the  circu- 
lar letter  of  Shertod  Williams  sent  to  Yan  Euren, 
HarriBon,  and  White,  in  April,  1836,  asking  for  their 
viewB  on  five  questions  in  politics,  brought  before  the 
people  their  personal  podtion  on  theee  points.  Yan 
Buien  did  not  reply  until  August,  giving  thenpomtiTe 
answers  to  the  cat^^ry.  He  stated  it  to  be  hui  belief 
diat  Congresa  did  not  possess  the  power  under  the 
Coustitution  to  raise  money  for  distribution  among 
the  States;  that  also  he  did  not  approve  of  a  distribo- 
tion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands;  that 
he  did  not  ap|»OTe  appropriations  to  improve  naviga- 
ble streams  above  ports  of  entry;  that  he  should  in- 
terpret his  own  election  aa  the  will  of  the  people  that 
there  should  not  be  any  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
To  the  last  interrogation,  Did  he  believe  it  constitn- 
tional  to  expunge  from  the  records  of  a  Honse  of  Con- 
gress any  of  its  prooeedii^?  he  answered  that  it  was 
not  a  concern  of  the  President,  but  he  stated  that  he 
considered  the  passage  of  Senator  Benton's  expunging 
resolution  as  an  "act  of  justice." 

These  were  unequivocal  answers,  and  they  placed 
before  the  voters  that  antunm  a  fair  idea  of  wh^  they 
were  endoiang  when  theiy  voted  for  Jackson's  hdr. 
On  another  qaestios  of  most  grave  importance  he 
spoke  out  also.  It  came  in  a  direct  form  from  North 
Carolina:  What  he  thought  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress in  relation  to  slavery  in  the  District  of  Oolumbift. 
This  snbjeot  had  been  agitated  for  a  half  dozen  years, 
but  it  had  not  disquieted  the  South  for  more  than 
half  that  tima  Now,  for  the  first  time,  a  candidate 
for  die  presidenciy  was  asked  to  define  his  attitude,  and 
that  candidate  a  Northeni  man.    Mr.  Van  Burrai  met 
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tbe  iBBiw  sqnaiely.  "WhAtevei  ib  ttoaglit  of  hia  senti* 
menta, — and  tiisy  showed  no  enligliteiiiiient  of  hu 
hmnan  eense — ^hk  answer  did  credit  to  what  may  be 
called  Ids  inteUeotnal  consoieiice.  In  his  disdimina- 
tion  he  was  too  candid  for  a  poUticiaii,  and  he  gained 
by  his  honesty  more  opprobrima  than  if  be,  like 
otheis,  had  oonfnaed  le^dity  with  expediency.  He 
answered,  in  a  word,  that  he  could  not  oonscientioiisly 
say  that  Coogren  did  not  have  the  power  of  interfere 
ing  with  or  abolishing  slavery  in  the  Distriot  of  Co- 
lumbia, bnt  he  conld  say  that  he  would  "go  into  the 
pmidential  chair  the  inflexible  and  onoompromising 
opponent  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
abolish  Blavery  in  the  District  of  Colmnbia,  against 
the  wishes  of  Hhe  slaro-bolding  States."  The  ooolnesa 
and  candonr  of  bis  judgment  on  the  oonstitational 
point  empbadzed  his  devotion  to  Southern  wishes. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  John  Qnincy 
Adams  repeatedly  expreeaed  himself  as  adverse,  for 
reasons  of  expediency,  to  the  abolition  of  elavery  in  the 
District;  yet  he  was  an  anti-slavery  leader.  Yan 
Buren  had  no  sympathy,  however,  with  the  abolition 
sentiment,  and  his  expediency  was  very  close  to  mb- 
eerviency;  therefore  be  was  doomed  to  be  ranked 
irith  "Northern  men  with  Southern  prinoiples." 
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CHAPTER  XVll 

TBOH   POUTIOS   TO   BTATB81USBHIP. 

Thb  iiuugaration  of  Martin  Van  Boren  vaa  a 
happy  spectacle  for  the  old  party  that  had  not  had  its 
•way  thwarted  dnce  the  centory  hegan.  The  two  men 
who  rode,  side  hy  side,  to  the  Capitol,  in  a  phaeton 
made  from  the  tunber  of  the  old  frigate  OoniUhdion 
and  given  to  Jackson  by  the  Democriata  of  New  Yoi^ 
Oity,  were  in  the  relation  of  father  and  eon.  Jack- 
son's pleasnre  in  the  occasion  was  more  evident  than 
that  of  his  self-contained  companion;  bnt  both  were 
gratified,  and  the  sun  shone  upon  their  trinmph.  Van 
Boren  begged  the  retiring  President  to  continue  to 
occupy  the  White  Ebuse  until  his  final  departure 
from  Washington,  and  when  that  day  came  the  two 
again  drove  bother  to  the  tenninus  of  the  railroad  in 
Van  Bnren's  carriage. 

The  inangnral  address  of  the  incoming  Preodent 
had  again  poedtively  declared  his  determined  opposi- 
tion to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia against  the  wishes  of  tiie  dave-holding  States, 
and  to  "tiie  slightest  interference  with  it  in  the  States 
where  it  ezists."  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  snh- 
ject  of  slavery  had  been  touched  in  an  inaugnraL 

Jackson,  retiring  to  tiie  peace  of  The  Hermitage, 
followed  by  a  personal  devotion  that  nothing  could 
disturb,  was  more  to  be  envied  than  his  sucoeesor  put 
Into  a  holding  which  was  speedily  to  become  crowded 
with  difficulties.     For  within  two  months  after  the 
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new  oooopatioii  oatne  the  sereraat  finanml  upheaval 
of  the  oentniy.  There  had  been  numerous  mutteiv 
ings  dnzing  Jaokmn's  last  year,  hot  they  had  not  been 
heeded  as  a  iroming  of  worse  days  to  oome.  For 
three  years,  indeed,  tiie  country  had  shown  symptoms 
of  distrees;  hut  theee  had  been  spasmodic  and  some 
goTemmental  remedy  had  been  administered  each 
time.  When  the  final  calamity  came  all  could  see 
that  every  remedial  act  had  made  the  disease  wors& 
About  the  disease  itself  there  was  mnoh  heated  di^ 
pate  then,  and  it  has  continued  to  be  explained  vari- 
ously. Then  was  financial  disorder — ^was  it  caused 
solely  by  Jaclson's  war  on  the  Bank  or  was  it  the  re- 
mit ot  ooncnrrent  causeet 

Webster  and  Clay  said  then  that  Jackson  caused  it 
all,  and  many  still  affirm  the  same.  It  is  a  great  deal 
to  attribute  to  one  arbitrary  act  a  widespread  catas- 
trophe in  which  bo  many  events  met  It  is  safe  to 
Bay  that  speculation  and  inflation  were  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  panic.  Thus,  in  answering,  What 
brought  on  the  speculation  fever? — general  forces 
wholly  outside  of  government,  together  with  several 
l^Tslatdve  acts,  take  their  place  with  Jackson's  arbi- 
trariness in  the  long  reckoning. 

The  back-set  had  been  gathering  for  many  years, 
dating  from  the  new  prosperity  which  began  in  1821. 
The  rich  harvesta,  the  muldplying  population,  the 
magical  new  towns,  the  easy  conquest  of  the  western 
lands,  and  the  rapid  paying  oS  of  ^e  national  debt,  all 
produced  an  exuberance  of  national  spirit  which  was 
the  antipode  of  the  temper  of  the  first  settlers.  Every- 
thing was  got  more  easily  than  at  the  beginning. 
Motreover,  England  and  idl  £nrope  again  grew  in- 
terested in  the  land  of  promise.  They  gave  credit 
imd  they  sent  their  gold  to  help  exploit  all  conoeiva- 
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Ue  pTDJeotB.  Fot  s  time  Amerioan  Bohemca  «er« 
the  rage.  PabHo  landB  were  the  first  and  great  oom^ 
modil?  for  apeoulatora.  The;  vere  bought  at  the 
low  price  of  $1.35  an  acre,  but  this  price  might  after- 
wards  bomid  to  say  fignre.  Other  prioes  went  along 
too.  Thus  fictitioiiB  Talnea  began,  and  thej  con- 
Btantl;  stimulated  each  other. 

While  the  people  were  thus  overreaching  the  poem- 
ble  in  their  excited  enterprise,  the  Tarions  deranging 
acta  of  goremment  affectdog  the  diatribntion  of  its 
revenues  took  place.  Theee  have  been  oonridered 
as  thej  happened.  Th^  were:  the  enforced  liquida- 
tion  of  the  Bank  of  the  ITnited  States;  the  snbseqaent 
transfer  of  pnblio  funds  to  a  new  set  of  banks,  not  as 
strong  as  tiie  old  one  and  its  branchee,  bnt  with 
execntive  encouragement  to  loan  the  fonds  to  the 
people  liberally;  the  excesfflve  issue  of  notes  by  all 
banks;  the  enactment  which  next  recalled  the  public 
fnnds  from  the  Various  deposit  banks  in  order  to  re- 
distribute them  in  donations  among  the  States;  and 
last,  the  specie  circular,  suddenly  demanding  gold  or 
nOlver  at  the  land  ofBces.  These  were  a  series  of 
events,  some  of  which  encouraged  speculation,  and  all 
of  which  were  distnrbing  to  monetary  relations.  Yet 
there  is  no  precedent  for  believing  tiiat  government 
could  have  snuffed  out  speculation  at  this  particolar 
epoch,  even  if  all  its  acts  had  been  orderly  and  dia- 
oouraging  to  mad  ventures.  In  great  economic  crises 
there  is  olmys  a  violent  turning  to  government,  as 
though  it  were  suddenly  recognised  as  a  paternal  and 
therefore  a  responsible  institution. 

Before  Yon  Buren's  entrance  into  office  there  had 
been  public  meetii^  in  Kew  York  City  for  bewail- 
ing the  high  prices,  one  of  which  was  followed  by  a 
flour  riot.    The  tretksuxy  surplus  was  being  distributed 
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aeeording  to  the  "Wliig  plut»  one  quarter  doe  on 
Jftnnaiy  1, 1887,  anotlLear  on  April  1.  Tlie  latter  waa 
made  after  the  panic  was  on,  and  it  gave  a  powerful 
laat  wrench  to  the  deposit  banka.  The  specie  oironlar 
waa  demanding  gold  and  HulTer  for  the  goremment, 
bat  these  were  now  difficult  to  get,  and  England  was 
asking  for  the  same  exchange  from  the  United  States 
instead  of  henelf  remitting  coin  as  prerionsly.  For 
London  was  in  distress  too.  Good  times  had  collapsed 
everywhere. 

(hi  April  1,  1887,  the  financial  faUnres  in  Kew 
York  b^an.  Bankets,  real  estate  qteonlators,  com- 
miasion  honaea,  and  di7'^^>ods  jobbws  began  to  go 
down  together.  The  rest  of  tibe  oonntry  followed 
peU-meU,  Prices  soddenlj  gave  way  and  confosion 
was  oomidete.  A  committee  of  l^ew  York  merchants 
repaired  to  Washington  to  memorialize  the  new  Presi* 
dent  They  were  londly  of  the  opinion  that  the  last 
administration  had  caoaed  the  disaster,  and  now  its 
anooeesoT  should  bestir  itself  to  mend  matters.  Their 
addresB  read :  "The  error  of  one  mler  has  produced 
a  wider  deeolation  than  the  pestilence  which  de- 
populated our  streets,  or  the  conflagration  which  laid 
them  in  ashes.'^  They  were  expressly  certain  that 
the  orims  was  in  no  way  caused  by  "any  ezcesaiTe  de- 
velopment of  mercantile  enterprise,"  and  that  New 
York  itself  was  "an  adequate  judge  of  all  questions 
connected  with  the  trade  and  currency  of  the  coun- 
try." They  demanded  l^t  the  specie  circular  be 
withdrawn,  and  that  an  extra  session  of  Congress  be 
q>eedily  convoked.  In  replying  to  them^  Van  Buren 
restated  firmly  his  approval  of  Jackson's  measures 
which  he  would  not  surrender.  He  refused  to  meddle 
with  the  specie  circular,  nor  would  he  call  an  extra 
ie8si<«  of  Congresa. 
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Tills  latter  position  he  soon  abandcmed.  For  the 
next  word  fi«m  New  York  was  that  the  worst  had 
happened;  its  ban^  anspended  specie  payment  on 
May  10,  and  it  was  not  long  befwo  the  State  L^ia- 
latuie  made  this  snspenaion  legaL  Thus  the  Tslae 
went  out  of  paper  money.  The  r^ular  banka  of  de* 
posit  were  no  longer  able  to  pay  their  notes  in  coin; 
consequently  the  national  treaeury  be^an  to  retain  its 
moneys  as  they  were  collected  by  goremment  agmta, 
and  every  coUector  of  a  port  became  temporarily  a 
sub-treasurer  of  the  nation. 

Oonvinced  that  the  goremment  could  not  any 
longer  remain  in  apparent  indifference  to  the  general 
cry  of  distress,  the  i^resident  issued  a  proclamation  for 
the  extra  session  to  meet  eariy  in  September.  More' 
OTer,  while  mee&ig  its  promise  to  give  away  thirty- 
seven  millions,  the  government  itself  was  snddenly 
near  to  embarrassment.  Its  funds  were  largely  .tied 
up  with  banks  that  could  offer  only  their  depreciated 
paper.  Its  income  from  duties  was  pretty  sure  to 
drop.  Besides,  some  permanent  disposition  of  the 
public  money  must  be  made  by  law.  Such  was  the 
situation  during  the  melancholy  annuner  of  1887, 
before  Congress  came  together. 

The  President  bore  himself  with  good  sense  through 
the  ordeal.  Even  those  who  treat  his  career  con- 
temptuously as  that  of  a  "machine  politician''  admit 
that  at  this  crisis  he  was  courageous  and  almost  statee- 
manlike.  He  was  tried  by  nnnsoal  cireomatanoee  and 
by  many  insane  demands  of  prostrate  busineea.  But 
through  all  he  kept  his  head  and  his  temper,  repelling, 
as  Von  Hoist  concedes,  ''all  reproaches  witii  decision, 
but  with  no  bitterness;  and  face  to  face  with  a  new 
and  great  problem,  he  really  evinced  courage,  firm- 
nees,  and  statesmanlike  ina^L"    Such  ocmdijot  in 
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nich  tunee  shows  ttiat  penonkl  fibre  which  la  aafelj 
intrnBtMl  with  Urge  responsibili^. 

Bat  when  the  extra  teenon  oi  CongresB  met  in 
Beptember,  Van  Buren  had  to  do  more  than  bear  him- 
aelf  braTely.  Thinga  were  bo  bad  that  a  new  proe- 
peotns  WBfl  demanded.  The  opposition  was  piepared 
to  tear  it  to  pieces,  and  hk  party  was  not  committed 
to  it;  bnt  bo^  together  with  the  people  at  large,  ex- 
peoted  a  deliTerance  from  the  head  of  tiie  goremment 
Under  theee  circimistanceB,  his  meeeage  was  of  no* 
umial  moment.  It  proved  to  be  both  bold  and  re- 
Bonrceful.  It  contained  a  plan  for  totally  reoiganis* 
ing  the  adminiBtration  of  national  finances.  For 
thia  reason  it  is  a  state  paper  of  great  historioal  In- 
terest The  President  clearly  traced  the  line  of 
canses  which  had  brought  on  the  crieis;  government 
had  not  produced  it  and  government  conld  not  core 
it.  The  government,  however,  was  reeponBible  for 
the  care  of  its  own  funds.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States  had  been  declared  nnsaf  e,  and  the  State  banks, 
he  admitted,  had  proved  to  be  an  nnfortunate  experi- 
ment. Keither  had  stood  the  test  of  a  financial  penio 
and  neither  eught  to  be  restored.  The  new  system 
proposed  that  the  government  itself  do  its  fiscal  hnsi- 
tiess,  that  is,  "the  collection,  safe  keeping,  transfer, 
and  disbursement  of  the  public  money,"  through  its 
own  appointed  agents.  Thia  was  the  independent 
toessniy  scheme,  or  a  divorce  of  the  government  from 
banks.  Van  Bnren  originated  the  simple  but  ap- 
parently nnthonght-of  idea.  As  further  measures  of 
relief,  he  favoured  a  bankrupt  law  which  should  apply 
to  *'corporationa  and  other  bankers."  Also  he  pro- 
posed that  the  fourth  instalment  of  the  surplus  should 
not  be  distributed  to  the  States  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  the  surplus  was  no  longer  available;  and  that. 
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treasTuy  notes  be  iesaed  to  meet  the  BtaingeiieT'  in  the 
Tretaaxj.  He  declared  himaelf  to  be  entuel;  in 
fftTOnr  of  the  prorisioiis  of  the  specie  circnlsr,  vhich 
fnnuBhed  Bound  onrreni^  for  debts  to  the  govem- 
ment. 

Yftn  Boren  held  firmly  the  opinion  that  govern- 
ment had  no  constitatLonal  tight  to  go  beyond  theee 
general  measnree  in  its  aid.  It  had  no  c<arponte  re- 
Bponaibility  beyond  giving  to  people  good  mon^  and 
collecting  and  paying  its  debts  in  the  same  good 
money.  With  tiie  management  of  domeetio  KoA-iot' 
eign  exchangee  it  had  no  concern. 

Congrees  iras  in  bad  hnmonr  to  receive  favonmblj 
a  new  proposition.  The  opposition  was  intsystematui 
traimng  and  was  looking  for  errors  on  the  put  of  ^ 
administration  from  the  start.  Neither  was  a  new 
scheme  likely  to  have  any  advooates  among  a  party 
devoted  to  the  old  Bank.  The  Demoerata  thamsdvea 
were  downhearted.  They  felt  somewhat  aloof  iroa 
an  administration  that  had  been  nahered  in  by  a 
panic.  They  secnred  their  Speaker  in  the  House  hj 
only  three  votes.  Yet,  in  spite  of  feeling  no  en- 
ihnsiaani,  end  of  the  fact  that  an  independent  treesniy 
was  not  a  party  qneetbn  bnt  one  raised  by  the  Freei- 
dent's  initiatire,  they  soon  fell  into  line  to  support  the 
programme  of  tiie  administration.  Accordingly,  thcdr 
first  bill  proposed  to  postpone  the  distribution  of  the 
fourth  surplus  instalment  indefinitely.  This  was 
really  a  ample  neceen^,  for  the  lightness  of  eusttnn 
revenues  and  of  land  sales  was  embarrassing  the 
Treasury.  It  had  no  money  to  give  away.  ?et  Clay 
and  Webster  maintained  that  bo  long  aa  the  govern- 
ment had  promised  these  certain  amounts  to  the  States 
it  was  duhononrable  to  do  anything  less.  Th^  even 
maintained  that  the  money  ought  to  be  bnrowed  Iij 
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the  nation  and  given  to  the  States.  The  bill  to  with- 
hold  the  last  quarter  passed,  but  with  tnanj  great 
names  against  it. 

The  Whigs  also  opposed  and  ridiculed  the  next  bill 
to  issoe  ten  millionfl  in  tieasary  notes  to  £11  np  the 
depleted  Treasury.  Jackson's  ezpertmeoits  in  hard 
money  had  brought  the  goTemment  to  issae  its  own 
paper  money,  they  deridingly  said.  There  was  aomc 
bams  for  this  imputation,  but  it  did  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  Certainly,  when  the  goTemment  was  in 
want  it  had  to  provide  money  for  itself.  The  ad- 
ministration party  carried  through  this  bill  also. 

The  great  contest^.of  the  sesaion,  however,  was  over 
the  Sub-Treasury  Bill,  as  Van  Bnren'a  plan  came  to 
be  called.  It  was  not  settled  in  that  eeasion  nor  in 
the  nex^  nor  until  that  of  18S9-  40,  and  its  long  dia- 
cnsaion  was  memorable  in  the  history  of  Congress. 
The  bill  comprised  the  snggestionB  of  Tan  Bnren'a 
meeaage  on  that  question.  Simply  stated,  it  was  that 
government  revenues,  collected  in  gold  and  silver, 
Eihould  be  kept  by  government  officers  in  safe  custot^. 
They  were  not  to  be  loaned  or  otherwise  used  until 
the  government  ordered  them  to  be  paid  out  or  to  be 
transferred  for  safe  keeping  to  the  central  treasnry  at 
"Washington  or  to  its  various  snb-treasuriee.  Demo- 
crats had  in  the  matter  to  make  a  sharp  tnm,  for  they 
had,  as  Jackson  men,  thmst  the  public  money  upon 
the  banks,  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be 
used  for  the  accommodation  of  individuals.  Now 
they  proposed  to  take  it  back  and  to  keep  it  forever  in 
a  strong  box.  Tan  Bnren  must  have  changed  his 
mind  too,  though  it  cannot  be  known  what  his  finan- 
dal  views  really  were  while  he  served  Jackson. 

As  for  the  Whigs,  this  innovation  alarmed  thenl 
{or  the  banking  ^stem,  for  boaineas  interests,  and 
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for  free  inetitationa.  Tbsy  stood  for  what  had  been 
even  the  bad  things  i^di  th^  had  just  finifiied 
opposing.  In  the  long  debate  CUy  leid  the  opposi- 
tion. He  was  then  six^  years  old,  and  the  sinoeri^ 
of  his  intense  feeling  on  the  question  cannot  be  doat^ 
ed.  His  brilliant  oratorj  concealed  moch  weak 
reasoning.  He  saw  in  the  sub-treasury  system  the 
overthrow  of  republican  institutums.  He  declared  it 
to  be  nnconatitntionaL  By  its  means,  he  thought, 
"that  perilous  union  of  the  purse  and  sword,  so  justly 
dreaded  by  our  British  and  Berolntionary  anoeators, 
would  become  absolute  and  complete."  He  believed 
tiiat  were  the  Sub-Treasury  Bill  to  beoMne  law  it 
would  be  "fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  this  country 
and  ultimately  subversive  of  its  liberties." 

■Webster's  objections  to  the  Bnb-treasuiy  plan  were 
reasonable  and  stated  without  emotional  exaggeration. 
He  feared  principally  that  it  would  withdraw  great 
Bums  of  money  from  active  use.  In  an  impMtant  and 
exhaustive  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  currency,  he 
maintained  that  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
government  to  r^ulate  and  control  the  ouiienoy  for 
tiie  benefit  of  the  people.  Webster  agreed  with  Clay 
in  thinking  that  the  general  good  demanded  not  a 
new  financial  system  but  another  Bank  of  the  United 


B(»ne  allianoQs  were  broken  up  hy  the  sub-treasury 
measure.  Oalhoun  formally  parted  company  wi^ 
Olay  and  the  'Whigs.  "Ee  went  back  into  the  Demo- 
eraiic  ranks  for  reasons  which  he  amply  explained. 
The  furtherance  of  hit  dearest  doetrine»--€tate  rights 
and  sUvery — demanded  the  change,  he  declared. 
With  the  Whigs  he  had  fought  Jackson  as  a  dangerous 
Executive;  but  now  their  snooess  against  the  ad- 
Busistration  would  mean  the  dcnmoance  of  the  Whig 
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principle  of  oonflolidation,  which  was  antagonistic  to 
that  of  the  State-iighters.  In  Van  Soren  he  did  not 
fear  an  autocrat,  and  in  the  anb-treamry  he  thon^t 
he  sav  less  concentration  of  Federal  power  than  in 
the  trinmjA  of  the  Whig  party.  A  "personal  debate" 
followed  this  ceiemonioas  leave-taking.  It  wa^  called 
"the  great  ^bate  between  Clay  and  Calhoun."  Both 
senators  renewed  their  parts  in  the  compromise  of 
1833,  eadi  one  asserting  that  be  had  then  sared  the 
others  political  life.  J.  Q.  Adams  wrote  that  "Clay 
had  manifestly  the  advantage  in  the  debate." 

The  Snb-Treasury  Bill  passed  in  the  Senate ;  but  in 
the  Honse  the  defection  of  the  banking  interest,  the 
BOHMlled  conservativeB,  was  sufficient  to  defeat  it  in 
the  extra  session.  Van  Buren  bent  to  the  dednon 
with  a  grace  which  did  not  reflect  the  determination 
of  his  purpose.  The  antomn  elections  of  that  year 
in  the  State  td  New  York  expreeaed  also  a  lack  of 
support  where  the  President  had  looked  for  it.  IBii 
independent  treasoiy  did  not  lose  ground,  however, 
in  the  Twenty-fifth  Congress,  the  first  regular  session 
of  which  met  in  December,  1837;  neverthelees,  it 
agun  was  held  up  in  the  House,  and  so  had  to  wait 
for  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress.  In  the  meantime. 
Clay's  proposal  for  a  new  United  States  Bank  having 
been  voted  down  as  also  intcniedient,  the  provisional 
situation  continued,  1^  which  Federal  <^oer8  held  the 
Federal  funds  in  s^e  keeping.  A  suh-treasnry  system 
was  really  in  operation  while  le^slators  were  declaim- 
ing against  it.  In  1840  Van  Bureir  secured  the  vio- 
tory  of  his  great  measure  in  the  House  as  well  as  in 
Uie  Senate,  and  the  independence  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  was  established  by  law.  This  law  was  re- 
pealed in  1841,  set  up  again  in  1846,  and  has  since 
that  date  been  fundamental  in  government  finance. 
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During  the  year  18S8  bosinesB  b^an  to  look  np. 
The  benibs  of  New  Yoric  Eesiimed  on  lAaj  10,  and 
before  autnins  reeumption  was  almost  general.  Trade 
promptly  revived  and  people  recovered  hope.  Amei^ 
lean  paper  was  again  good  in  London.  SpeooUtion 
revived  too.  But  before  the  prematnre  restoration 
of  good  times  had  spread  very  far  there  came  a  seoood 
catastrophe.  The  price  of  cotton  fell  again  in  the 
summer  of  1839,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  the 
old  Bank,  now  the  United  States  Bank  of  Fennayl- 
vania,  went  down  vrith  a  crash,  taking  with  it  nearly 
all  the  Southern  and  Western  banks.  Thia  eeoond 
coUapee  had  also  been  precipittted  by  andden  money 
stringency  in  London.  It  vras  not  so  overwhelming 
as  that  of  1837,  but  it  was  a  dreary  check  to  busineflS 
trying  to  recover  itself.  The  next  revival  would  be 
sounder  but  it  would  have  to  be  edowet  and  more  toil- 
some.  While  the  renewed  depreesion  affected  the 
hopes  of  the  administration,  it  also  demonstrated  to 
the  people  that  banks  ought  not  to  be  the  mainstay  of 
the  nation.  Kevertbeless  when,  the  next  Bommer, 
Van  Buren  vrou  his  triumph  over  banks  it  was  at  the 
cost  of  his  own  election  a  few  months  later.  His 
measure  was  greater  than  his  own  populari^;  it  tri- 
umphed over  the  Whigs,  but  the  Whigs  would  soon 
be  roaring  him  ont  of  the  presidency. 

Soon  after  Van  Boren  lud  announced  his  scheme 
of  Federal  finance,  his  adherents  began  to  be  called 
LoGO-focoe,  because  iheb  finaneial  tenets  were  con- 
sidered visionary.  Orijpnally  the  Loco-foco  party 
broke  from  the  Democratio  rai^  on  acoonnt  of  thdr 
anti-monopolist  doctrines  and  th^  distniBt  of  all 
banks  and  privHeged  corporations.  Iji  1886  they 
o^;anised  as  the  Equal  Bights  parfy  and  had  a 
"declaration  of  rights"  which  limited  the  opraation  of 
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unequal  laws,  opposed  bank  notes  and  paper  money, 
and  made  war  on  apecial  legislation.  Thej  had 
KTorked  with  the  Wlugs  aa  independents,  but  now, 
drawn  to  Van  Buren's  anti-bank  piinciplefl,  they 
united  with  the  rc^olar  Democrats,  whereupon  the 
whole  party  was  saddled  with  their  name. 

Van  Bnren  had  aaBtuned,  in  hia  inaugural  address, 
that  the  agitation  of  the  atavery  question  had  signally 
failed.  That  oonld  not  have  been  a  genuine  state- 
ment, for  daring  the  previouB  winter  Congress  had 
been  stirred  more  deeply  than  before  over  the  right 
of  petition,  and  though  the  gag  resolution  bad  been 
pa^ed  again,  there  was  no  sign  of  the  weakening  of 
abolitionism,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Adams  had 
had  his  tragi-comic  tilt  with  the  House  and  had  oome 
off  beet,  just  before  Yan  Bnren  took  office.  The  anti< 
alavery  societiee  in  the  Northern  States  were  increas- 
ing. The  moTement  was  almost  beyond  the  period 
of  needing  leaders;  it  was  becoming  a  public  senti- 
ment end  rolling  up  to  the  dismay  of  compromise  men. 
The  general  radical  tendencies  of  such  extremists  as 
Qanison  were  perverting  its  direct  course,  but  only 
temporarily.  It  was  finding  the  straight  level  of 
popular  moral  sense. 

Before  the  regular  session  of  Congress  met  in  1887 
there  had  occurred  on  the  border  of  the  free  State  of 
Illinois  a  tragedy  wbi<^  touched  IN'orthem  sentiment 
more  than  the  fifteen  hundred  abolition  societies. 
EUjah  P.  Lovejoy  was  shot  down  by  a  mob  of  anti- 
abolitionists  wlule  defending  his  free  printing-press. 
In  BoetoD,  where  recentiy  Garrison  had  been  led 
through  the  streets  with  a  rope  about  his  body,  there 
was  a  meeting  at  Faneuil  HaU  to  protest  against  this 
brutal  attack  on  liboty.  Dr.  Channing  spoke,  and 
young  Wendell  Phillips  came  out  with  an  eloq^neneo 
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new  to  tlie  pablio  as  an  abolitiotUBt.  A  few  isoiiths 
later  FeimfiylTama  Hall,  the  meetrng-hoase  of  the 
abolitioiiiBts  in  Fhiladelphis,  was  burned.  Bat  perae- 
catkm  at  large,  which  now,  singularly  enongl^  was 
bUdng  oat  at  the  North  where  no  one  believed  in 
slaveiy,  coold  not  stifle  the  question;  nether  could  the 
desperate  stru^le  to  suppres  agitation  in  Congress. 
Calhonn's  "test"  resolutions  for  the  intrenehiiig  of 
slaTBT^,  somewhat  modified,  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
large  vote.  In  the  House  there  were  angry  eceoee 
doling  thia  seesioii.  Slade's  excoriating  speech  on 
dayery  was  followed  by  an  ostentatious  secession  <^ 
alave-holding  members — ^the  first  seeeesion.  But 
matters  were  smoothed  orer  for  the  incenaed  gentle- 
men and  the  gag  mle  won  its  third  season.  Yet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  1837-  38,  petitions  relating  to 
slavery,  bearing  800,000  signatoree,  were  presented. 
These  were  portentous  agitations,  but  to  the  ad- 
ministration, and  to  nearly  all  concerned  in  the  im- 
mediate bosinees  of  govemment  they  had  not  nearly 
the  significance  that  tiiey  have  in  retrospect.  Another 
question  had  got  mixed  np  with  abolition  in  the  Dis- 
faict.  Jac^Bon  had  managed  to  have  the  indepmd- 
ence  of  Texas  tacitiy  acknowledged  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  diplomatic  agent  to  Texas.  A  Texan  envoy 
speedily  reached  Washington,  and  daring  the  nnnmer 
of  the  panic  proposed  to  the  perplexed  President  the 
unmediate  annexation  of  Texas.  Van  Bono  had  tiie 
quick  sense  to  refuse  to  consider  the  proposal.  He 
lid  not  want  a  war  with  Hexioo,  and  he  did,  with  all 
moderate  Northern  men,  want  to  keep  down  ^e  anti- 
slavery  agitation.  He  kiiew  the  Northern  temper  and 
anybody  could  see  the  Southern.  The  South  deored 
Ae  new  soil  of  Texas  for  slave  sofl,  and  the  Northern 
agitators  saw  the  new  strategio  point  and  rallied  to  U. 
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Kot  heediiig  Van  Bnren's  deeiie  to  avoid  tlie  point, 
tlie  Soath  preeeed  for  immediate  annexation.  But  the 
Senate  wonld  not  act,  and  Adams  in  the  Hooae  ex- 
posed their  ulterior  pnrpoee.  Aa  a  eonseqnenoe,  the 
flood  of  petitions  praying  for  the  ahc^tion  of  slaveiy 
jn  the  Federal  IJutrict  of  Colnmloa  b^an  to  have 
added  a  clause  against  the  admission  of  Texas. 

In  order  to  divert  attention  from  an  issne  which 
would  certainly  array  political  and  popular  forces  in 
new  combinations,  and  which  could  wisely  be  poet- 
poned,  Van  Bnren  took  up  the  settlement  of  American 
claims  against  Mexico,  and  of  the  boondaiy  between 
the  United  States  and  Texas.  The  settlement  with 
Mezioo  was  not  arranged  nntil  1840,  when  the  old 
elaims  were  satisfactorily  arranged.  These  had  no 
rightful  connection  with  the  war  which  came  later 
although  they  were  then  speciously  tmn:^>ed  up. 
Texas  was  Tymlnng  BTi  nnBcrupulous  claim  to  an  ex~ 
tenmon  of  territory.  AcconUng  to  it,  Uezico,  in 
recognizing  Texan  independence,  was  asked  to  let  go 
not  merely  the  original  state  of  Texas,  but  Texas  to 
the  Bio  Grande.  This  was  the  alluring  land  which 
the  name  Texas  began  to  mean  to  the  Bonth,  expanded 
farther,  in  imagination,  to  a  belt  across  the  oontiitent 
to  the  Padfic. 

During  his  admimstntion  Van  Bnren  had  anziefy 
over  the  ntvtheastem  boundary.  Maine  and  Kew 
Bmnswick  were  still  eadi  claiming  a  slice  from  the 
ether's  preteneionB.  The  border  excitement  became 
intense,  and  a  aeoioaa  collision  threatened.  When 
Congress  gave  the  Freeident  full  powers,  he  smt  Gen- 
eral Winfleld  Soott  to  the  scene.  The  general  and 
the  lienteBantgovemoE  of  New  Bronawick  agreeably 
arranged  to  leave  the  nnsettied  dispute  to  the  depart- 
mente  of  state  of  their  respeotiva  goTemnuDta,  wbilo 
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each  dispatant  held  to  his  claim  in  the  meantime.  An 
insurrection  among  the  Britieh  snbjeetB  <x£  Upper 
Canada  aleo  occasioned  the  administration  Bome  nn- 
eanness  at  about  the  same  time,  for  there  -wta  eymr 
pathy  acrofls  the  American  line  and  some  volnnteer 
aid  was  extended.  The  President  prompt  dis- 
couraged such  an  attitude  by  isstdng  a  prodamation 
which  annotmoed  the  nentralil^  of  the  United  States, 
and  denied  protection  to  any  American  citizens  who 
shonld  abet  the  rebellions  disturbance.  Thus,  thongh 
there  were  serious  differences  yet  to  be  adjusted,  there 
was  quiet  for  the  present  on  the  British  border. 

The  Whig  convention  which  nominated  Harrison 
and  Tyler  was  held  at  the  close  of  1889.  Their  noisy 
campaign  had  well  begun  before  the  Democratic  oon- 
Tention  assembled  the  following  May.  The  Demo- 
crats felt  vaguely  that  they  wonld  have  to  labour 
mider  a  disadvantage.  Th^  had  known  what  it  was 
to  have  a  popular  candidate  carried  into  office  by  the 
people  while  the  politicians  rode  along.  Now  they 
saw  that  the  opposition  party  had  hit  upon  the  same 
expedient — not  principles,  but  a  cry.  Jackson  and 
Van  Buren  had  furnished  the  Democrats  with  a  strict 
set  of  principlee,  but  they  were  so  exact  as  to  have 
caused  them  some  losses.  However,  they  were  not 
dismayed;  theirs  was  the  people's  party;  tiie  methods 
of  the  Whigs  were  too  contemptible  to  carry  the  vote 
of  sensible  persons.  There  was  no  division  in  the 
party  over  the  renomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, — 
even  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  were  now  in  Ime. 
So,  with  an  unobjectionable  candidate,  who  had  a 
record  for  carefulness  in  trying  timee  and  a  platform 
of  principlee,  they  felt  they  had  a  well-establiahed 
surety  of  winning. 

The  convention  at  Baltimon  made  a  b^;innisg  hf 
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j>3<^ituig  nnanimoosly  a  iidatfonn  of  nine  noolntioiia. 
The  first  stated  the  liioited  powen  of  the  Federal  gov- 
enunent  nnder  the  Constitatioii;  the  Beoond,  the  nn- 
oonstitatitaiaU^  of  intenud  imptoTement;  tiie  thiid» 
the  TmeoQStitationali^  of  annnmiTis  State  debts;  the 
fourth,  the  iniiutioe  dt  epedal  indnBtrial  Ic^iatation  by 
the  Federal  govemment;  the  fifth,  the  duty  of  eoon- 
omj  in  eondoetiDg  pnbUo  affairB,  aad  the  prinoiple 
that  TeTenne  ought  not  to  ezoeed  expensee;  Uie  d^h, 
the  dangw  of  a  United  States  Bank;  the  seventh,  the 
inimioaloU^  of  snti-^IaTeiy  agitation  to  the  Union; 
the  eighth,  the  dedrabiUty  of  the  sepamtion  of  the 
moneys  of  the  government  from  banking  institotions; 
and  t^e  last,  ^  privil^e  of  beooming  citizens  and 
ovnetB  of  soil  aa  a  caTdina]  principle  in  the  Demo- 
cratic faith.  The  convention  also  nnanimonsly  pre- 
sented Ur.  Van  Suren  for  reelection,  and  it 
unanimously  refrained  fnnn  choosing  between  the 
candidates  for  vioe-preeident. 

Bnt  when  election  time  came  the  Democrats  jeered 
no  more  at  the  shouting  "Whig  campaign.  Whig 
majorities  coming  in  changed  their  derimon  to  alarm 
and  then  anger.  They  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
first  rettuna  and  declared  that  the  day  wonld  yet  be 
theinL  Bat  Kovember  brought  no  reversal,  only  the 
certainty  of  a  onuihing  defeat.  Van  Boren  teouved 
bnt  60  of  the  electoral  votes,  vhile  Harrison  was 
carried  in  I^  a  majority  larger  than  Jackson  had  at 
his  second  election. 

The  course  of  events  dnring  Van  Buren's  ad- 
ministration wonld  have  been  against  the  most  strong- 
ly f<n1afied  pc^mlarify.  The  crins  of  1887  and  the 
second  collapse  two  years  later  were  irretrievably 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  Execn- 
tive  who  had  held  that  government  was  not  agnardian 
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to  eavfl  indiT^nalB  from  fiTtaTimul  calftmify.  The 
second  cobH^  and  murderous  vax  with  the  Seminolea 
was  etaH  dra^iiiig  o%  a  canse  of  deflorred,  tnA  maoh 
nndeeerred,  eritioiBm.  Before  Van  Biuen  qtdtted 
office  $14,000,000  had  been  Bpent  in  carrying  ont 
Jaokacni's  policy  of  the  forcible  Temoral  of  the 
Boothem  LidianB  to  the  new  TeiTitoi7,  Uoreover, 
flome  of  the  Democratic  Bpoilsmen  had  been  large  de- 
faulters. Thig  counted  against  Van  Bnren,  though 
he  had  not  B(n«ened  them  nom  inveetigaticHi.  It  was 
said  that  the  ezpenditaree  of  government  had  been 
UviBh.  Hnally,  DemocnttJo  party  diBcipline  was  not 
borne  flB  meekly  as  dnring  ^  days  of  the  despot 
Everything  reacted  against  Jacloon's  sncoessor,  and 
the  Teenlt  of  the  election  of  1840  was  not  surprising 
after  all. 

Van  Bnren's  cabinet,  which  had  been  in  the  main 
the  one  that  Jackson  left,  was  someidut  broken  op 
before  his  term  closed,  but  not  thnmgh  any  nnfriendU- 
neSB  of  relations,  ^s  was  an  administration  of  on- 
usual  amicaUeness.  The  White  Hoose  under  bis  ml* 
was  a  pleasant  and  dignified  mansion.  Olay  onee 
spoke  of  him  in  the  following  words:  "Ihave  alw^i 
fonnd  him  in  his  manner  and  deporbucoit  dvil, 
conrteons  and  gentlemanly;  and  he  dispenses  in  the 
DoUe  nuasian  which  he  now  oocnpies  ...  a 
generous  and  liberal  hospitality.  An  acquaintance 
with  him  (^  more  than  twenty  years'  duration  has 
inspired  me  with  respect  for  the  man,  although  I 
tegni  to  be  compelled  to  say,  I  detest  the  magistrate.*' 

Having  welcomed  and  entertained  the  new  Presi- 
dent, Yan  Bnren  at  his  leisure  withdrew  £rom  the 
capital  where  he  had  spent  the  last  soore  of  years. 
Wlule  still  lingering  at  New  York  be  attended  th* 
funend  ceremonies  of  President  Harrison.     For  his 
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retiremeat  lie  had  porehased  a  oomf  ortable  estate  near 
TiJR  native  Tillage  of  Einderhoo^  Although  he  was 
not  Euctj  Teaifl  old  and  not  out  of  the  preaidential  race, 
he  looked  forward  to  the  hononr  which  the  ez-presi- 
dents  hod  enjoyed,  when  finally  retired. 

Van  Buren  was  not  out  of  politics.  He  and  his 
friends  saw  in  the  disaoisiona  of  the-  Whigs  under 
Tyler  the  pronme  of  another  Tan  Boren  triumph  in 
1844.  But  he  was  not  alert  to  adapt  himseLf  to  the 
new  iasne  of  Texas  which  Tyler  had  precipdtated.  To 
the  South,  mad  for  Texas,  Folk  became  saddenly 
vastly  more  acceptable  than  Yan  Buren,  who  waa 
obilling  to  that  enterprise.  After  the  nomination,  aa 
a  tnie  party  man  he  concealed  his  wound  and  sap- 
ported  Polk.  But  he  believed  that  his  enemy  Cal- 
houn had  given  him  this  thrust  in  the  honae  of  his 
friends,  and  in  his  heart  he  had  no  forgireneeB  for  the 
man  who  had  both  blocked  his  course  and  started  the 
country  bnccaneering  after  em|are. 

The  gwasbbnoklcT  leadership  of  the  slave  barons 
against  Hezioo  stirred  hia  moral  resentmfut  also. 
This  was  the  nnclena  in  his  mind  of  an  increasing 
number  of  personal  and  partisan  resentments  awsk* 
ened  by  President  Polk's  rough  disdain  of  the  Kew 
York  Democracy,  as  represented  by  Van  Boren  and 
his  friends.  Van  Buren's  protesting  faction  oame 
to  be  called  the  "Barnburners."  They  seceded  from 
the  Democratic  convention  of  1846  which  nominated 
CasB,  and  with  a  sadden  broadness  of  view  determined 
to  lift  a  banner  that  woold  muster  the  entire  anti- 
slaveiy  force  of  tiie  North  from  all  parties.  Such  a 
party  as  this  new  one  might  succeed  in  electing  its 
man;  it  would  be  pretfy  certain  to  defeat  the  Sooth- 
led  Democracy.  Conseqnmtly,  the  Bambuznen 
called  a  general  anti-alavery  convention  at  Buffalo  In 
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1848,  organised  a  Free  Soil  par^  and  nominated  Van 
Boren  and  Charles  iFmnoiB  Adune,  on  a  platform  of 
Free  Soil,  iE'ree  Speecli,  Free  Labw  and  Free  Ken. 
This  meant  a  general  protest  against  the  inhumanity 
and  arrogance  of  the  slave  power,  and  a  prdiibition 
of  elavery  in  all  territory  controlled  hj  tiie  govern- 
ment, with  no  new  slave  States  to  oome  in. 

It  was  a  strange  company  of  ref onuers  tliat  Van 
Bnren  gathered  around  him.  Webster  said,  'Tl  ISx. 
Yan  Bnren  and  I  should  meet  we  wonld  both  langh." 
Ko  one  knows  how  serionaly  the  veteran  took  his  new 
ntnation.  Hr.  William  Allen  Bntler  says:  'lEr. 
Yan  Bnren's  name  was  in  it^  but  not  his  head  nor  his 
heart  Great  words  w^re  inscribed  on  its  banner. 
Bat  thc^  were  words  of  advance  and  not  of  strategy, 
and  Mr.  Yan  Bnren  was  too  deeply  entrenched  in  his 
old  political  notions  to  utter  them  in  eameet"  The 
plan  sncoeeded,  however,  and  the  Democrats  were  de- 
feated by  the  diversion. 

Of  course  the  Southern  Democrats  never  forgave 
Tan  Bnren;  and  when  be  returned  to  his  Demooratie 
affiliations  again,  be  was  detested  by  the  Sonth  as  a 
double  rene^de.  Naturally,  too,  his  tjliamaii  with 
his  trained  Northern  following  was  broken.  Al- 
t<^ether  the  episode  was  bad  for  Yan  Bnren,  both  in 
his  own  time  and  in  history.  He  had  almost  earned 
a  reverence  as  an  original  and  patriotic  statesman, 
almost  a  place  among  the  Democratic  fathers.  Bat 
this  unaccountable  eccentricity  seemed  to  betray  a 
secret  frailness  which  the  years  of  self-distapline  had 
only  covered  up,  not  destroyed.  Ken  had  apparent 
reascm  for  saying  that  adversity  showed  up  the  man. 

His  remaining  years  were  spent  either  abroad  or  at 
his  bcone  near  the  Hudson.    'He  had  fully  returned 
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to  tlifl  Democratic  fold  and  used  his  inflnence  for  ita 
oandidatee.  After  hia  Free  Soil  protest  lie  was  no 
vorse  in  his  weakening  before  the  Southern  effrontery 
than  was  "Webeter,  and  other  bold  championB  of  the 
Union.  He  lived  to  see  the  blue  regiments  marching 
down  Eroadway  to  carry  on  the  fight  which  he  had  too 
briefly  headed;  and  he  saw  them  as  a  staunch 
Unionist  On  Jnly  24,  1863,  while  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  and  the  army  of  Virginia  were  racing  for 
Washington,  Van  Bnren  died. 
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CHAPTER  2VTIL 

TBM  WSIGS  IB  FOVIK. 

Thb  tweutrjr  yeua  from  thfl  close  of  Van  Bnren's 
adnunifltntion  to  the  begicnmg  of  Lincoln's  conati- 
tnte  in  ITnited  Statee  liiatory  s  period  of  momentoot 
erents,  bnt  of  mediocre  presidents.  It  'wu  the 
period  of  the  transition  from  the  ancient  politics  to 
the  new,  of  the  birth  of  the  great  party  that  was  to 
dominate  during  the  second  half  century,  of  the 
seriea  of  fatefnl  deoisions  hy  which  the  IXcnnocratio 
party  committed  itself  te  the  issues  that  ended  in 
min.  It  was  a  time  of  confusion  and  compromise, 
of  bullying  and  cowardice,  in  politics;  and  it  was 
the  time  ot  a  lifting  up  of  an  entirely  new  set  of 
moral  judgments  among  the  plain  people,  whic^ 
eventually  gave  to  politics  a  straight  path.  The 
period  covers  a  viotorious  but  discreditable  war  with 
weak  neighbours,  and  the  grabbing  of  an  imperial 
territory  from  the  defeated  foe.  It  also  covers  the 
introduction  into  general  use  of  the  eleotrio  tele- 
graph, with  its  enormous  effect  in  hastening  the 
inarch  of  public  events. 
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But  the  prcoidcaita  of  this  epoch  wem  inferior  men 
to  the  xaee  which  ended  with  Van  Buren,  although 
if  tbej  had  not  been  middenly  nicoMded  hy  ^ 
towering  figure  of  Lincoln,  their  oomparatiTe  HmaU- 
nees  would  not  be  to  conapionooB.  !^t  if  the  preal- 
drata  were  smaU  men  there  were  great  men  behind 
thfim  who  were  taking  large  plaoea  in  histor;^.  Clay, 
Calhonh,  Webster,  and  tTohn  Qmniry-  Adama  reached 
their  zenith  of  fame,  if  not  of  influence,  in  these 
days;  and  Stanner,  Qreeley,  and  Beward  were  C3«at- 
ing  tiie  new  era. 

Hie  month's  preiideoey  of  Oen.  William  Henry 
Harrison  deserres  a  chapter  chiefly  heoanae  his  eleo- 
t>on  was  a  fact  which  intermpted  the  eonrse  of  the 
Demoeratio  party.  For  forty  years  there  had  been 
(mly  Demooratio-Repnblioatt  presidents.  In  that 
time  there  had  been  only  one  arrest  of  the  working 
of  the  principles  inangnrated  1^  Jefferson.  That 
was  daring  the  administration  of  John  Quinoy 
Adams,  who  was  himself  a  Democratic-B^ubliean, 
but  who  gare  accent  to  the  republican  part  of  the 
Dflone  rather  more  than  to  the  democratic. 

Now,  howerer,  in  the  election  of  General  Harri- 
wm  both  the  Democratic  party  and  the  Democratic 
prineiplee  received  their  first  definite  check. 

No  omall  part  of  the  significance  of  this  interfer- 
ence was  in  the  character  of  the  personage  to  whom 
the  people  turned.  The  Democrats  were  so  en- 
trenched in  the  gorermnent  after  forty  years  of 
power  that  they  considered  themselvee  the  nation  it- 
self. They  ooiild  not  comprehend  that  the  vsriom 
developments  of  opposition  during  the  last  ten  years 
■were  anything  but  mutinies,  largely  personal  in  na- 
ture. They  ttiU  had  all  the  history,  all  the  tradi- 
tiont,  and  all  the  ofiSoes.    They  were  the  politieal 
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trissbotlnayf  and  they  lied  an  exasperating  arroganoA. 
Thffy  (^>erat«d  all  the  maohinery  of  government, 
from  the  centre  to  the  remotest  post^ffioe,  and  their 
dvil  Herrioe  had  gathered  a  great  deal  of  oormption 
and  dishonesty.  Herein  was  the  natnralnesa  <^  the 
people's  amariog  enthusiasm  over  a  very  homely  hero 
who  was  one  ci  themselves,  and  who  had  no  part 
whaterer  in  the  seandals  and  intrignes  of  which  they 
were  siok. 

But  althon^  0«neral  Harrison  was  now  a  plain 
old  former,  he  had  a  military  record  second  only  to 
Jaohson's;  he  also  had  a  long  official  record,  ahso- 
lotely  untarnished,  as  one  of  the  great  makers  of 
the  West;  and  furthermore,  he  had  in  bim  the  best 
blood  of  the  oountry.  His  last  English  ancestor  was 
a  Parliamentarian  colonel  under  Crcnnwell,  and  was 
ezeouted  at  the  KestoratioQ  for  his  part  in  adjudging 
Charles  J.  to  death.  The  son  of  the  regicide  estab- 
lished his  house  in  Virginia,  and  raised  deacendanta 
who  were  prominent  in  governing  the  colony.  Pres- 
ently, one  of  them,  Benjamin  Harrison,  waa  in  the 
Congress  at  Philadelphia  which  waa  debating  the 
question  of  independence.  It  waa  he  who  in  humour 
carried  John  Bandolph  to  the  chair  in  his  arms  when 
that  patriot  was  elected  president  of  the  body;  and 
it  vres  he,  on  behalf  of  hia  committee,  who  moved  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  on  July  4,  1776,  and 
he  waa  one  of  the  signers. 

The  son  of  this  stout  signer  was  William  Henry 
Harriaon,  who  was  horn  at  Berkeley,  Virpnia,  Feh- 
mary  9, 1778.  Too  young  to  have  any  part  in  the 
Bevolution,  he  did  not  leave  school  until  Washington 
had  been  two  years  president.  In  1791  he  left 
Hampden-Sydney  College,  destined  by  his  father  to 
study  medicine  under  the  famous  Dr.  Bush  of  Phit 
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adelphift.  But  the  boy  had  other  tastes,  and  when, 
dnriiig  his  journey  to  enter  the  office  of  Dr.  Bush, 
the  news  of  his  father's  death  reached  him,  he 
straightway  abandoned  the  medical  career  and  an- 
nonnedd  ins  intention  of  becoming  a  soldier.  The 
dissoasions  of  hie  guardian,  Bobert  Morris,  and  of 
hia  family,  were  ineffectual,  and  soon  Freaident 
Washington  gave  him  a  conunission  aii  ensign  in  the 
r^pilar  army,  and  he  started  West  to  fight  Indians. 

It  was  a  trying  time  for  the  Western  settlers. 
Thousands,  since  &e  Bevolution,  had  been  pushing 
into  the  trackless  West  with  their  families.  They 
had  fioated  down  the  Ohio  river,  some  of  them  land' 
ing  on  the  sonth  and  some  on  the  north  bank;  the 
north  side,  which  was  to  be  Ohio  and  Indiana,  was 
the  newer  rentore.  The  Indians  were  mnlHTig  a 
bloody  stand  against  the  wagon-trains  and  log  cabins 
of  the  invading  civilization.  Troops  were  sent  on 
by  the  govemmflnt  to  build  forts  and  to  offer  what 
sioall  protection  was  possible  in  the  vast  distances 
of  the  wildemesa.  Some  of  these  soldiers  were  the 
ffrat  regulars  of  the  new  United  States  army;  the 
others  were  militia,  reckless,  insubordinate  and  un- 
disciplined. Two  pitched  l»ttles  had  been  fought 
wiih  the  Indians,  and  in  both  the  troops  had  been 
defeated  with  terrible  loss.  Consternation  was 
everywhere.  The  surviving  settiers  were  seeking  to 
escape,  though  there  was  no  refuge.  The  Indians 
were  elated,  and  had  formed  a  confederacy  of  tribes 
for  the  extermination  of  the  whites.  The  soldiers 
who  had  been  able  to  reach  Fort  Waahington  (now 
Cincinnati)  after  their  defeat  were  demoralized  and 
worthless. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Ensign  Harrison  arrived 
at  Fort  'Wtginogton.    He  did  his  part  in  the  restoxa- 
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tioa  of  discspHne  and  in  tbe  MoonstmctioB  of  the 
defence;  and  he  did  it  so  well  that  when  the  new  and 
irell-4^anised  army  under  General  Wayne  reached 
the  poet  in  1793,  he  waa  made  the  general's  aide-de- 
eamp  with  the  rank  of  lientenant.  One  day  in  Aor 
gnst,  1794,  his  opportonity  came;  he  submitted  a 
plan  of  march  which  was  adopted  and  which  led  to  a 
victory  the  following  day.  The  Indians  were  scat- 
tered, and  for  a  time  peace  returned  to  the  eettlen. 
Yonng  Harrison  was  complimented  hy  General 
Wayne,  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  and,  barely 
twenty-one,  was  made  commander  txE  Fort  Wash- 
ington. Hia  datj  was  to  receive  and  forward  azma 
and  provisions  to  the  posts  farther  on,  and  to  keqi 
watch  of  the  Indiana.  While  here  he  fell  in  lore 
with  the  daughter  of  Judge  Symmes,  and  married 
her  in  impetuous  fashion.  After  four  yeara  of  ser- 
vice he  remgned  his  commission  and  went  to  hia  new 
farm  in  North  Bend,  to  make  a  family  home. 

But  he  was,  immediately  appointed  secretary  of 
the  North  West  Territory,  under  his  old  general, 
Oovemcr  St.  Olair.  It  was  a  rare  and  sterling  sort 
of  men  who  were  the  citizens  of  this  new  land,  north 
of  the  Ohio.  Moat  of  them  had  been  of  importance 
in  their  Eastern  towns,  and  they  had  carried  to  their 
widely  scattered  homes  not  only  daring  and  invino- 
ible  purpose,  hnt  that  intelligent  eaprit  de  eorpa  out 
of  which  a  nation  quickly  grows.  When  these  men 
came  together  for  their  first  legislature,  in  17&9,  th^ 
ehose  Secretary  Hamson  te  go  to  Congress  as  their 
delegate.  The  young  man  induced  Ci^resB  to  pass 
the  act  which  made  tiie  West  open  to  men  of  small 
means ;  that  was  the  authorization  of  a  universal  su^ 
vey  by  the  govemmeut,  by  which  the  land  was  di- 
vided into  imiiorqi  lecttona,  half  and  quarter  mo 
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tions,  tnd  opon  to  dinet  ptmhase  bj  the  aetUsn. 
This  nred  the  pioneer  fnmi  the  ipesolaten  who  "were 
baying  up  unlmovn  ereu  and  luring  emigrants  to 
their  loes. 

The  Territory  of  Indiana  vaa  being  eatabliahed, 
oomprising  irhat  are  now  the  great  States  of  IztdiaaMLy 
minini,  Uiehigan  and  Wisconsin;  and  Harrisau  was 
made  its  fint  goramor  bj  President  Adama.  The 
eonfiidenee  i^db  that  carefnl  ExecotiTs  had  in  the 
yonng  man  of  tweirty«ix  was  shown  in  the  dcepotio 
power  with  irtdeh  he  was  clothed.  He  wsa  endowed 
witSi  lagifllatiTe  anihori^  (with  tlie  appointed 
judges);  he  appointed  all  military  and  cavil  officers; 
ne  had  the  sole  powers  of  pardon  and  of  exeonting  all 
treaties  with  the  Indians.  All  these  functions  he 
emmsed  until  the  TerritOTy  was  aUe  to  have  its 
legislature,  after  which  he  still  continued  its  gov- 
amor.  The  time  of  this  service  was  in  all  16  ytnrs^ 
as  he  was  twice  appointed  by  Jeff  ersooi  and  once  by 
Madison.  His  administratioii  was  apparentij  a  judi- 
eions  .<me;  it  seems  certainly  a  humane  one,  for  he 
soi^;ht  to  prevent  the  settlBrs  from  Selling  ardent 
spirits  to  the  Indians,  and  he  tried  to  introduce 
among  the  latter  inoculation  for  smallpox. 

The.  distinction  of  his  long  gdremorahip  was  his 
dealing  with  Teenmseh,  the  greatest  of  the  Indiana, 
and  his  victory-  at  Tippecanoe.  He  had  negotiated 
a  treaty  with  several  tribes  by  which  the  United 
States  pnmhased  from  them  8,000,000  acres.  Te* 
etmiaeh,  the  warrior  ohief  of  another  tribe^  protested 
that  this  treaty  was  nnD,  because  the  eootineni  be- 
longed to  all  the  Indians  and  therefore  the  land  eould 
not  be  sold  without  the  oansent  of  alL  'At  a  confer- 
ence under  the  trees  at  Tinoennes,  Teeomseh  aj^ 
peared  with  an  eecort  of  400  armed  warri<ni|  and  cn^f 
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tlie  moral  ooorsge  and  nerve  of  the  naproteoted  gor- 
emor  -prevented  a  nuaiacre.  Tecnmaeh  departed  to 
Btir  up  a  general  Trar  against  the  whites,  and  Harri- 
Bon  appealed  to  the  government  for  aid.  After  a 
series  of  depredations  hj  the  Indians,  the  governor 
marched  against  their  camp  at  Tippecanoe  with  a 
small  army  of  900  men,  TBgakrs  and  volunteers,  and 
a  good  many  Kentucky  generals  and  colonels. 

On  the  6th  of  Novemhor,  1811,  this  little  army 
encamped  near  the  Indian  stronghold.  £^>ectiBg 
an  attack,  the  governor  diq>osed  his  men  in.  a  hollow 
sqnare;  poeted  a  strong  guard  of  pickets;  and  the 
army  went  to  sleep  in  its  tents,  apparently  without 
entrenchments.  The  governor  hiiaself  arose  at  8. 45, 
and  in  a  few  minntes  heard  the  {uoket^s  shot  whudi 
annonnced  the  attack.  loBtantly  the  savages  were 
swarming  into  the  camp,  meeting  some  o£  the  soldiers 
at  their  tent  doors.  The  camp  fires  were  eztift- 
gnished  and  the  battle  went  on  tiU  day  broke,  hand 
to  hand,  with  desperate  chai^^  and  connter  chafes. 
The  governor  was  cool  and  bis  men  fought  welL  At 
dayl^ht  the  TniliaTia  ran  away,  after  injflioting  a  loes 
of  108  upon  the  white  force.  This  battle  broke  np 
the  hoBtUe  oonfederaey.  Its  chief  effect,  however, 
was  in  the  glorification  of  the  warlike  governor.  The 
victory  was  considered  to  be  of  enormons  importance 
to  the  Territoiy,  and  the  gallantry  of  the  oonunindu 
aronsed  thronghont  the  whole  coontry  an  estraor- 
dinary  and  a  growing  admiration.  Compared  with 
the  later  tactics  of  Unitod  States  soldiers  against  the 
Lidians,  some  of  the  dispontions  by  ^rnson  seem 
shorfr€ighted  and  dmnsy.  But  it  was  evidenily  tli* 
best  method  of  fitting  known  at  that  day,  and  H 
brought  peace  for  a  while,  -ontil  ^9  war  with  Eng- 
land started  the  Indiana  a&esh. 
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Speedily  the  War  ot  1813  was  on,  and  the  West 
turned  to  the  popuhir  goTemor  of  Indiana  as  its 
natural  commander.  Aa  most  of  the  troops  must 
otone  fr(Hn  Kentucky,  he  was  brevetted  by  doremor 
Seott  as  a  Kentucky  major^eoeral.  After  a  time 
the  Federal  government  mjide  him  a  brigadier^^' 
era],  and  gare  him  supreme  ccnnmand  of  the  militaiy 
forces  in  the  Iforthwest,  with  absolute  carte  ilanehe. 
His  aim  was  to  recapture  Detroit,  which  HuU  had 
surrendered  to  the  British,  But  his  trouble  was  to 
get  there,  to  get  his  army  together,  to  get  rations  for 
them,  to  get  anywhere.  All  Ohio  and  Indiana  were 
his  marching  grounds;  that  is,  he  had  to  rendexvona 
his  troops  and  sapplies  through  a  vast  wilderness  and 
swamp,  over  projected  but  unmade  roads.  The  proh- 
lem  was  too  big  and  communication  was  too  Boanty, 
It  was  a  year  before  he  was  able  to  strike  his  blow, 
and  in  the  meantime  his  army  had  suffered  patiieti- 
cally  from  privation  and  some  defeats.  But  after 
Peny's  destruction  of  the  British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie 
had  out  ofi  Detrdt,  it  was  evacuated  by  the  British 
army  and  Harrison  marched  in.  He  pursued  the 
British,  and  at  the  Thames,  on  October  6,  1813, 
inflicted  a  cruahing  defeat  on  the  dispirited  enemy 
by  means  o£  an  impetnous  oavalry  charge.  His  work 
in  clearing  the  Northwest  of  the  British  now  being 
done,  and  his  command  being  abridged  by  the  gov' 
emment,  Harrison  soon  resigned  his  commission  and 
went  once  more  to  his  farm  at  North  Bend. 

iffis  exploit,  one  of  the  few  land  victories  of  that 
dismal  war,  gave  him  a  marked  prestige  throughout 
the  country.  He  was  sent  to  Congress  by  his  dis- 
trict in  1816,  and  served  there  for  three  years. 
Hen  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  of  Ohio, 
wUch  in  1824  sent  him  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
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His  MiTiee  at  Wmshington  -while  not  ooiu[Reaoiis 
was  marked  by  sinoeritj  and  by  praotioal  aenee.  He 
reoeiTMt  reoDraiiti<»  Ixyth  for  his  ntilitazy  ounpa^ns 
and  for  his  umg,  BtatMmanlite  adnuidstntion  of 
Indiana;  he  was  fioutdsred  Booud,  comprehending 
and  iaeormptible;  some  aav  in  him  promise  of  larger 
place.  Bnt  his  eenatorial  career  was  ont  short  by  his 
appointment  as  minister  to  the  new  jxrver  of  Colom- 
Ina,  in  1828,  just  before  John  Qmntrr  Adams  went 
out  of  office.  It  was  an  errcff  of  jud^cnt  for  him 
to  Isare  the  Soiate  for  this  (dd»4raoldog,  but  ther« 
was  then  in  the  new  nationalities  of  South  America 
an  appeal  to  many  iniaginationi,  fed  on  the  grandiose 
sentiments  of  liber^  and  of  rerolt  against  <^^>naiin 
so  abundant  in  that  day,  which  allnred  a  man  who 
ahniya  had  enoogh  of  sentiment 

His  Imagination,  however,  had  little  opportonity, 
for  as  soon  as  Ja<^aon  was  inaugnrsted,  Harrison's 
place  was  wanted  as  a  reward  far  scmielK>dy,  and  he 
was  recalled  immediately.  He  again  retirod  to  his 
farm,  an  honourably  poor  man,  and  at  the  age  of  68 
took  Tq)  the  naraing  of  a  plain  livelihood.  He  de- 
veloped his  farm,  and  was  ^d  to  add  to  his  inoomfl 
by  a  clerkship  in  the  oounty  court.  He  was  not 
hidden^  however.  He  made  a  good  many  speeehaa^ 
and  (hon^  they  were  la  the  <ffotnnd,  stilted  fashion 
whieh  was  the  corse  of  that  period,  they  radiated  a 
certain  candour  and  soundness  of  hMrt  which  get 
hold  of  the  public  mind.  Presently,  in  1886,  a  State 
convention  of  Pennsylvania  anti-Hasons  ntnninated 
him  for  president.  He  ]voved  the  most  pc^nlaz  of 
the  several  candidates  opposed  to  Van  Bqren;  be  oar- 
riad  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Haiyland, 
Kuitnoky,  Ohio  and  Ltdiana,  and  is  tite  electond 
ooUage  polled  78  votes  <^  the  134  etttt*  agtiart  Vtt 
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Bttren'a  170.  "niis  Tmexpeetod  eaeoeH  at  ones 
atimped  him  u  an  availabla  candidate  for  another 
day. 

Hie  prcMpeeta  of  a  Whig  aooeeai  in  the  eleotion  of 
1840'  veoe  jnotniBiiig.  Ja  1886  tjiey  had  pnxpoBety 
nattered  their  Totes;  now  it  lodlml  as  if  they  oonld 
safety  attenq>t  to  pnt  up  a  angle  «andidate.  Van 
Boren's  adnmuetration  had  fallen  into  Boeh  pcppnlar 
oontempt  tiiat  if  only  the  right  Whig  oonld  be  named 
he  wooLd  of  a  oertainl^  nnite  the  genegral  protest. 
But  who  waa  the  right  Whig  I  Kot  Web^r,  oer> 
tainly;  H  was  dear  lie  had  no  following,  anxioiia  aa 
hfi  was  for  the  presidei)^.  Was  it  Glayt  He  waa 
the  father  of  the  Whig  parl^.  He  had  f^odrf atiiered 
all  the  seoeaaona  from  the  Bemoorata;  He  had  bnilt 
op  the  formidable  oi^Kititioiii,  and  mth  t^e  utmost  nse 
of  his  taefcfnlnesa  had  laboured  to  bring  the  divergent 
factions  into  some  eommon  master.  His  longing  for 
the  presidency  waa  no  secret,  and  it  was  ^e  ^>en 
Whig  avowal  that  when  (he  time  eatae  they  would 
make  him  jHresidenL    This  was  the  proper  time. 

Yet  aa  tiie  months  wore  on.  thfi  Whigs  b^an  to  be 
afraid.  Indications  did  not  look  so  faronraUs. 
SpHe  of  his  happy  arts,  Clay's  long  political  life  had 
left  many  enemiea  in  his  wake.  With  all  his  coat- 
promises  be  oonld  not  bring  together  certain  antag- 
onistie  factions  in  the  heten^ieneotia  party.  The 
Sontheru  anti-tariff  Whigs  bated  bim  for  being  the 
trah-protectionist.  The  Western  squatters  consid- 
ered him  no  friotd  <^  theirs.  The  anti-Hasons 
looked  on  him  with  distrost  The  abolitionists 
floomed  hJm  as  a  temporiaer,  as  an  oiemy  who  prop- 
erly should  hare  been  a  friend.  Clay  bad  never 
avoided  Ute  atxu^a  at  pzincipleaf  and  it  was  his  bad 
luok  that  his  times  fnznuihed  a  b^  crop  of  principles, 
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and  that  people  took  tliem  with  intense  (i 
Nevertiielefls,  he  was  Olay,  the  brilliant,  msgnetii^ 
chiTalroofl  Olay — the  broadest-minded  of  stateBtnen^ 
with  an  vnimpeaoliable  patriotism.  He  was  the  logi- 
cal and  the  rightful  cuididate,  and  had  hia  friends 
been  firm  hia  prestige  would  hare  borne  down  the 
faotionsi  hostilities. 

But  there  were  other  signs  also  nnfiiTonnble  to 
Clay.  The  electitms  of  1838  in  a  number  of  States 
ahowed  bad  loeaee  for  the  Wbigs.  Defeats  hap- 
pened in  Maine,  Fennsylvania,  iGuyland,  Georgia, 
Ohio,  Tennessee,  Indiana;  New  York  showed  alarm- 
ing Demooratie  gains,  and  in  UssBachnsettB  the 
Whigs  lost  their  governor  by  one  vote.  Bemdea, 
there  was  a  growing  attention  beiog  paid  to  General 
Harrison,  d  1887  he  Teceivod  two  nominations,  one 
from  the  anti-Mason  cosTention  in  Philadelphia,  an- 
other from  a  Btate  convention  in  Ohio.  He  was 
touring  in  Ohio,  malnng  modest  but  very  tellintf 
speeches.  He  was  a  military  hero,  and  he  seemed 
to  hare  no  enemies.     Wbat  was  Whiggery  to  do  t 

Olay  recognized  the  pnzzle  and  dealt  with  it  hon- 
ourably. He  begged  lus  friends  to  do  all  that  was 
possible  to  secure  concord,  even  to  his  own  sacrifice 
if  necessary.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were 
equally  candid  with  Clay.  Although  he  knew  there 
were  many  defections  and  much  timorousnees,  he 
did  not  suspect  the  extent  or  the  definiteness  of  the 
plot  against  him.  New  York  State  Whigs  oiu;inated 
a  novel  method  for  weakening  the  popolar  enthusiasm 
for  him.  They  instituted  a  triangular  correspond- 
ence system  by  wUch,  for  instance,  a  man  in  Albany 
would  write  to  a  man  in  tltica,  saying,  "Bo  your  nt- 
most  for  Olay  in  yonr  district,  we  con  do  nothing 
herc^"  wtnl?  another  man  in  ITtioa  wrote  the  same 
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thing  to  Booheitor,  and  Boobeeter  vas  sendinf;  a  lik« 
measage  to  somebody  else  in  Albany.  It  vaa 
mediae^  but  effectiTe. 

Another  method  was  deviBed  for  the  convention 
itaeLf  to  ward  off  the  swee^ng  frenzy  wbiob  a  dever 
presentation  of  Olay's  name  to  the  body  wonld  Btirely 
produce.  Each  State  delegation  was  to  meet  in  in- 
formal oanona  and  agree  upon  a  name;  the  lepre- 
sentatrvee  of  theae  delegations  were  to  meet  in  an- 
other informal  caucus  and  report  the  namea  offered; 
when  ai^  name  was  found  to  hare  a  mftod  majori^ 
of  thia  fashion,  it  was  to  be  formally  presented  to 
the  entire  body.  The  laboriousnesa  and  unnatoral- 
nesB  of  thia  acheme  betrayed  its  purpoae  to  the  dull- 
eat;  the  managen  were  determined  to  defeat  the  one 
man,  the  open  proposal  of  whose  name  would  cany 
tiie  ocniTention  like  a  flame.  Clay  protested  against 
this  nn&imesB,  but  he  was  aseured  he  could  afford  to 
let  his  opponents  have  their  way  in  this  clumsy  expe- 
dient.    Clay's  judgment  was  correct. 

The  WMg  conrention  met  in  a  new  Lutheran 
church  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  December  4, 
1837,  nearly  a  year  before  the  election.  In  the  daya 
before  the  telegraph  and  the  omnipresent  daily  news' 
paper,  the  creators  of  public  sentiment  had  to  reckon 
on  pleni?  of  time.  In  addition  to  the  extraordinary 
contrivance,  above  described^  for  avoiding  the  peril 
of  a  landslide  towards  Clay,  a  motion  was  puahed 
through  that  each  State  delegation  cast  ita  final  vote 
as  a  unit,  a  majority  being  considered  the  entire  vote 
of  the  delegation;  and  furthermore,  that  no  matter 
how  many  delegates  had  put  in  an  appearance,  the 
vote  of  the  delegation  be  equal  to  the  flgnre  of  the 
electoral  vote  of  its  State:  that  is,  for  instance,  the 
number  of  ITew  York  dele^tes  ahould  hare  been  12, 
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«4iUil  toitt  pwinHinitin?  deotan;.  n^qtin^  howefsr, 
miy  80  vete  present,  and  of  tluwe,  16  desind  tme 
candidate;  then,  not  only  would  tiiosa  16  dnt  in  the 
eonfeiiticn  tha  30  Votes'of  those  pmsrat,  hot  adw  the 
•ntin  42  rotei  irinoh  m^it  hare  been  prasent.  Hiia 
WM  the  WOTst  mockerj  o£  the  elementaiy  prlnetpJea 
of  snffrage  erer  rectffded  in  the  TTnited  States.  The 
WhigB  had  attacked  the  vait  ruk^  bf  wiaeh  Van 
Bnren  had  been  itiboaded  to  his  ninninattos;  in  theiv 
own  intrwie  they  not  only  stultified  tbsnaelTie^  but 
diaoovmred  an  original  trick  for  defranding  a  ponihle 
majority,  so  shKoideas  that  it  has  nsver  been  re* 
pested. 

-  It  traa  Dot,  however,,  until  near  midnight  of  the 
ddrd  day  that  a  nominatioa  eonid  be  cmumooed.  It 
mu  that  of  Q«neTal  Harriaon.  The  true  friendi  of 
Clay  were  in  deq>air.  Tyler  of  VirginiA  wept  in  hU 
•orrow.  Hia  conapicnooa  grief  for  his  friemd  made 
hifl  nomination  far  ^  vice-preeidency  by  the  now 
genennu  HarriHOnians  as  graceful  as  it  was  jndudanB. 
Harmonious  speeches  were  made.  The  Clay  men 
pointed  to  their  sacrifice  bnt  promised  nnanimona 
snpport.  Ko  platform  was  adopted,  for  there  was 
no  set  of  principles  the  faetiona  oonld  agree  «pon. 
Bank,  snVtreaanry,  tariff,  State-rights,  distribtrtion 
of  the  snrplnH,  Elaveiy,  Texas,  secret  soaeties, — no 
declaration  regarding  one  of  these  issties  conld  have 
been  nttered  by  that  convention  withont  breaking 
the  slender  thread  that  hitched  the  sections  of  the 
party  tt^ether.  Their  only  miion  was  in  Uieir  par- 
pose  to  tnm  the  Democrats  out,  and  in  th«r  seleo- 
tion  of  a  man  who  would  not  offend  their  own  ecm- 
tradiotory  doctrines. 

l!yier*8  nomination  to  the  vioe^resideney  ms  not 
■0  mnoh  due  to  his  histoDO  teon  over  Clay  as  to  an 
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SFTsnganant  nwde  long  before,  is  irliiah'  Ohy  'wu 
a  par^.  la  principles,  T^^  of  Virgiaui  mu  a 
Sasnoent.  To  every  one  oi  the  dootrinet  vhioli  had 
at  'nriuiB  tnnae  Iwea  oalled  Whig,  he  -wu  oppoeed. 
Tet  ha  called  hinuelf  a  Whig,  peniateiLtly,  beeaoie 
he  vaa  agnDtt  Ja^soa  and  Van  Bnren.  He  wu 
popnUr  in  Virginia,  and  Clay  deemed  it  iriae  to  poll 
in  80  large  a  foQoving.  But  this  adheaitm  of  the 
lyier  oontingent  ia  a  pertinent  illuatFation  of  the 
faert  that  th«  Whigs  vere  an  alliance,  not  a  party. 
Ofaiy  had  easayed  to  hoild  a  party,  hut  he  vas  in  too 
great  a  hnrry  to  ocusolidate  it  on  a  common  geheme. 
He  let  it  spread  oat  into  a  mob  '«ho  could  act  together 
only  by  keeping  tilmt  at  to  their  prindplea.  Con- 
eeqaently,  while  Clay  was  the  logical  and  rishtfiU 
Whig  oandidate,  he  was  no  le»  h^eally  and  merit- 
ably  nnavailahle.  He  had  engineered  his  own  de* 
feat,  and  had  made  necessary  an  Availability. 

Bnt  if  the  Harrisbo^  eonyention  of  1840  is  mem- 
orable for  the  tragedy  of  Clay,  it  is  more  distin- 
gidahed  for  its  nranination  of  the  best  nmning  oandi- 
date  of  a  century  of  presidents.  Harmon  demon- 
strated sereral  remarbible  and  nnespected  facts  in 
the  capadoiiB  nature  of  the  American  people.  He 
broQght  to  light  their  hidden  faeolty  of  a  nniTaTsal 
and  unreeorved  commotion;  their  facnlly  of  tempo- 
rary unrestraint  in  hennworahip;  their  faoidty  of 
confnang  for  a  time  the  eense  of  great  principles 
with  a  wild  utraragance  of  personal  idolatry;  and 
yet  their  eaaential  sanity  in  going  cnxy  onfy  orcr 
an  ideal  that  appealed  to  the  beet  hniaan  sentiments. 
The  period  probably  ooold  have  famished  no  more 
wholeaiune  t^ect  for  an  all-arotind  idealisation  than 
General  ^rnson;  and  the  mureraal  fusion,  the  es- 
tensiim  of  acqnamtance,  the  renval  of  national  spirit 
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produced  by  the  pnbljo  inebriety  vu  o{  nnqnestioih 
able  good  is  the  long  ran. 

Tbe  campaign  began  natoielly  in  Congress,  then 
jnst  assembling.  The  winter  eeasion  gave  opportnne 
occasion  for  tbe  mftVing  of  Whig  tbnnder.  The  ad- 
minigtratiQU  was  attacked  for  ererytbing  that  had 
happened  and  that  might  have  happened.  The  fi- 
naiwial  distreas,  the  f  ^uree  of  wild-cat  ban^  tiie 
defalcations  of  office-holders,  the  debandiery  of  the 
ciTil  service  by  the  spoils  systeon,  the  prodigal  expen- 
ditures of  goremment,  were  all  aaoribed  to  the  ad- 
toinistration  without  retioenoe  in  their  portrayal. 
The  official  profligacy  of  the  administration  was  ctmi- 
pared  to  that  of  the  Tarqnins  and  the  Caesars,  the 
personal  and  expenrave  delioaoiee  of  taste  of  the 
President  giving  nnmerons  choice  texts  for  oratorical 
enlargement.  In  short,  the  attack  was  not  made  on 
the  presentation  of  any  new  doctrines,  but  solely  aa 
the  denunciation  of  niiBoaed  opportnnities,  bhmders, 
extravagance,  and  corruption. 

The  tearing-down  programme  was  one  that  the 
people  could  perfectly  nnderstand.  It  required  lit- 
tle thought  on  the  part  of  the  popular  orators,  and 
it  had  then,  as  always,  an  open  road  to  the  heart 
On  the  one  nde  was  ^e  Taacalit^  of  the  Tarquins,  on 
the  other  the  good  old  soldier,  driven  by  the  terrible 
Jackson  to  hu  farm  and  to  pover^, — ^the  inqiersona- 
tion  of  homely  virtues  and  of  honest  public  service. 

Nearly  all  the  writers  who  have  attraupted  to  de- 
scribe that  campaign  admit  the  inadequacy  of  cred- 
ible forms  of  expression  to  give  a  proper  idea  of  its 
snperlativeneBS.  The  country  has  seen  smne  mad- 
nesses since  then,  but  none  have  equalled  that.  The 
nation  tnmed  itself  ont  of  doors.  Campaign  meet- 
ings and  f  Tocesedons  beeame  the  vooatioD  of  all  but 
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the  bedridden.  Whole  toime  wonld  leave  their 
bouaea  empty  to  traTfil  to  other  towtu  to  attttid  meefr- 
ingB.  These  prooeBaione  would  often  extend  US* 
broken  from  one  toinuhip  to  another.  Hfo  village 
ms  without  its  Tippecanoe  dab,  nnifozmed  in  ooon* 
skin  oaps,  snd  with  its  emblems  of  a  log  cabin,  a 
barrel  of  hard  oider,  and  a  mammoth  Tolling  ball. 
The  ball  symbolized  Hie  oniTersalily  of  the  move- 
ment, and  the  log  oaldn  and  hard  cider  were  gratefnl 
reminders  not  only  of  the  bumble  conditions  whereia 
the  chief  had  been  fonnd,  bnt  also  of  the  days  of 
ro^ed  simplicity  from  which  the  whole  nation  had 
emerged  oiily  long  enongh  before  to  be  easily  forgot- 
ten io  the  present  artificially  of  life.  The  spectacle 
of  rich  Whigs  decking  themselves  in  the  togs  of 
frontiersmen  and  calling  the  Democrats  aristoorats 
was  often  homorona;  bat  everythiiig  went,  and  the 
people  were  nob  letting  their  revival  meetings  be 
cooled  by  trifles. 

Oratory  was  the  highest  talent  known.  The 
bombastic  classic  style  of  the  period,  abonnding  in 
Koman  and  Glreek  allnsions,  waa  the  ordinary  con- 
veyance of  the  exhortation  to  "turn  the  rascals  oat" 
and  pat  "Old  Hones^'  in.  The  heavf  Websterian 
form  of  expreseicm  was  the  model  of  the  village  ora- 
tor. General  Harrison  himself  was  a  happy  expo- 
nent of  this  kind  of  diction.  All  the  great  orators 
of  the  generation  were  out.  Webster  came  back 
from  his  sulk  in  Enrope  and  was  saying  that  "every 
breeze  says  change.''  Clay  was  loyally  supporting 
the  ticket,  with  rhetoric  if  not  argoment,  and  ex- 
claiming "the  time  for  discussion  is  past — the  nation 
has  already  pronounced  its  sentence." 

The  sabetance  of  the  speeches  mattered  little,— 
wildfire  was  the  desired  thing.    The  people  had  com^ 
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fortli  to  have  the  tremors  of  e»nteineiit  nm  down 
titeir  backs;  never  was  a  camp^ueetiiig  so  eager  to  bo 
stirred  up  as  were  tbe  marching,  ranging  crowds  of 
this  campaign.  Its  songs  were  probably  its  most  oonr 
spionons  feature  and  have  passed  into  history.  The 
most  popular  was  a  droning  chant  to  the  tune  of  "The 
Little  Pig's  Tail,"  and  it  was  loved  becaoae  it  had 
the  refrain  of  the  campaign — its  pat  hnmonr  partic- 
ularly catching  to  the  American  sense — ^"Tippecanoe 
and  l^ler  too."     It»  chorns  ran: 

"Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too— Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too; 
And  with  tbem  well  beat  little  Tan,  Tan, 

Tan  iB  a  nsed-np  man; 
And  wittt  them  we*U  beat  Uttle  Tan." 

A  much-loved  quatrain  was:"  ' 

"Varewall,  dear  Tan, 
Xon're  not  onr  man; 
To  guide  the  ahlp 
We'll  try  old  Tip." 

Every  one  could  comprehend  the  sentiment  in 


And  all  could  join  i% 

Te  ofllce-holden,  fed  with  pap, 
Hare  Tery  saacy  grown; 
We  tell  ye,  lire,  we  dont  like  that; 
And  mean  to  make  It  known. 

With  promises  we've  long  been  fed. 
But  do  not  like  the  treat; 
We'd  rattier  have  a  little  bread 
And  ■ometblDg  else  to  eat" 

Jn  another  couplet  there  was  the  whole  Whig  plat- 
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form  which  the  convention  had  omitted  to  pro- 


Theu  roaring  rhymes  and  TmrhTthmia  songs  went 
over  the  conntry  in  biUows,  and  were  an  adeqnate 
expression  of  the  brain^matter  put  into  the  campaign 
by  the  Whigs. 

But  underneath  the  senseless  roar  and  doggerel; 
good  things  were  going  on.  iFirst  of  all,  the  fory 
was  ahont  a  thorbnghly  good  man — a  typical  Ameri- 
can; not  a  snhtle  intellect  like  Clay'a,  with  devious 
zigzags,  but  a  square  man  of  moral  degree,  the  very 
triteness  of  whose  -mfl-rimH  was  wholesome  for  the 
people  to  say  over  to  themselves.  In  the  next  place, 
the  nation  came  together  and  got  acquainted  with 
itself.  Kerer  before  had  there  been  so  much  travel; 
never  had  any  one  individual  seen  so  many  others. 
People  got  out  of  their  ruts;  they  saw  beyond  their 
four  comera.  They  beheld  orowda  for  the  £rvt  time, 
and  if  the  sight  intoxicated  them  the  memory  of  it 
sobered  them;  they  gained  a  sense  of  their  national 
fellowship  and  of  the  duty  of  coSperation.  At 
Bunker  Hill  there  gathered  a  crowd  of  76,000;  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  saw  100,000;  and  even  to  read  about  ouch 
vast  masses,  in  those  days  when  the  Bteamboat  and 
the  railroad  were  first  befpnning  to  bring  the  isolated 
together,  was  an  education.  The  greatest  crowd  of 
all  gathered  in  Baltimore  in  Ifay.  It  was  a  con- 
vention  of  the  Young  Hen  of  America,  called  there 
by  the  Harrisburg  convention.  One  of  the  histor- 
ians* quotes  a  long  story  from  the  Baltimort  Patriot, 
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in  whieli  the  editor  doubles  Tip  and  falla  down  ^  tbe 
inanffieiency  of  language  to  describe  tbe  scene.  A 
few  sentences  only  of  this  extraoidinaiy  yet  honest 
attempt  are  repeated: 

"Never  before  was  seen  such  an  assemblage  of  the 
people,  in  whose  persons  are  eoncentrated  the  soT- 
ereignty  of  the  goTemment.  In  the  language  of  the 
president  of  the  day,  'Every  mountain  nnt  Ut  rtB, — 
every  valley  its  stream,  aiul  lol  thb  avalaitoeb  or 

THE  PBOPIA  IS  HBBS  I' 

"It  is  impoBsihle  to  convey  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
snblime  spectacle  of  the  procession  as  it  moved 
through  the  city.  All  that  pen  could  write,  all  that 
the  month  of  man  could  speak,  all  tiiat  the  imagina- 
tion can  conceive  of  beanty,  grandeur  and  sublimity, 
would  fall  short,  far  short,  of  the  reality.  • 
'A  hundred  thousand  faces  were  before  yon — age, 
manhood,  youth,  and  beauty  filled  every  place  where 
a  foothold  could  be  got,  or  any  portion  of  the  proeee- 
non  could  be  seen;  and  you  gazed  on  the  pageant 
with  renewed  and  increasing  deUgbt,  and  words  failed 
to  express  what  your  heart  felt  or  your  eyes  beheld 
Notbmg  was  wanting — nothing  left  to  be  desired, — 
the  cnp  of  hnnuin  joy  was  full.  The  free  men  of 
the  land  were  there, — ^the  fiery  son  of  the  South,  the 
substantial  citizen  of  the  East,  the  hardy  pioneer  of 
the  West,  were  all  there.  It  was  the  epitome  of  a 
great  nation." 

We  may  forget  to  be  amused  at  the  quaint  and 
loaded  rhetoric  in  feeling  the  senfie  of  tbe  Nation 
which  was  awakening  indescribable  emotions  in  the 
participuita  on  those  flag-waving  crowds. 

Against  this  avalanche  the  Democrats  could  pnt 
np  no  resistance.  They  scoffed  at  the  senseless  songs 
and  the  noise,  and  pointed  to  their  elaborate  plat- 
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form;  th^  made  songs  and  oUtter  thenuelTos.  Bnfc 
they  were  ontaung,  outroared, — and  outvoted.  The 
State  elections  came  along  in  a  Bcattering  Sre. 
Eveiything  was  Whig.  That  made  the  b^  roll 
higher.  The  national  elections  in  most  cases  fol- 
lowed the  State  elections.  When  all  the  votes  of  the 
people  were  counted,  Harrison  had  1,276,016,  and 
Van  Bnren  had  1,129,102.  Harriflon  carried  19  of 
the  26  states;  and  when  the  electors  cast  their  votes 
they  gave  234  to  Harrison  and  60  to  Van  Buren. 

There  was  a  little  popular  vote  of  7,069,  distrib- 
uted through  the  Kortb,  which  got  itself  ooonted, 
but  which  nobody  heeded  except  to  jeer.  It  was  for 
James  Or.  Bimey,  theAbolitiomst.  Bat  that  -was  the 
most  important  set  of  votes  cast  in  1840.  It  repre- 
sented a  principle  that  had  no  tuning  back;  it  conld 
wait  but  it  would  not  compromise;  twenty  years  later 
it  would  elect  linooln. 

The  Demoerata  were  dnmfounded  at  the  result  of 
the  election,  for  they  had  said  the  shouting  campaign 
would  burst  ita  bubble  at  the  polls.  Now  they  in- 
quired what  the  man  really  stood  for  who  was  to  turn 
Uiem  from  office.  It  was  hard  to  tell.  He  had  not 
been  prominent  enough  as  a  statesman  for  his  record 
to  be  enlightening.  His  letters  and  speeches 
abounded  in  oracular  Ti^B^ima  which  were  good  to 
hear  but  which  left  his  attitude  towards  the  speoifio 
public  questions  undefined  till  he  was  confronted  by 
them.  In  his  deprecation  of  Jackson's  aggrandne- 
ment  of  the  presidential  office,  he  promised  to  keep 
the  executive  out  of  the  legislative  branch  by  a  very 
sparing  use  of  the  veto  power;  he  promised  never  to 
consent  to  a  reelection;  he  said  that  in  all  queetionri 
the  prerident  should  follow  the  wishes  of  the  TfeopUt 
All  tbisy  <^  course,  wa^oo  poliey  at  all,  bat  it  soui^ 
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accorded  mth  the  Wlug  programme  of  having  no 
programme  beyond  the  vague  word,  Keform. 

The  genial  old  man  mth  the  penetrating  eye  ar- 
rived in  Washington  on  his  68th  birthday.  Hu  pro- 
greea  had  been  made  slow  by  the  welcomes  of  the 
people.  Although  the  weather  waa  severe,  he  had 
given  himself  with  little  reserve  to  these  outdoor 
rejoicings.  At  Washington,  on  Inauguration  Day, 
March  4,  1841,  his  managers  put  him  on  a  white 
horse  and  made  the  inaugural  prooesnon  pass  twice 
over  its  course  before  he  dismounted  at  the  OapitoL 
It  was  Dot  the  dignity  that  should  have  been  his,  but 
the  crowds  could  not  see  enough  of  him. 

The  inaugural  address  had  been  revised  by  Web- 
ster, who  pruned  it  of  mnoh  of  its  classic  verbiage. 
"Twelve  Koman  pro-consuls  and  several  citizens  have 
I  slain  to-day,  and  yet  they  are  not  all  dead,"  Web- 
ster whispered  to  a  friend.  The  address  was  felicit- 
ouB,  but  it  offered  little  news  as  to  the  policy  to  be 
followed.  An  abjuring  of  interference  in  legislation, 
a  TTtiTn'TtiTiTn  of  vetoes,  a  purpose  to  check  the  misuse 
of  patronage,  an  avoidance  of  trespassing  upon  the 
preserves  of  slavery,  and  an  effort  for  concord, — 
theee  were  the  only  promises  he  offered;  yet  through 
the  address  there  runs  unspoken  the  ^irit  of  an 
honest  purpose  to  do  right 

Whether  he  was  strong  enough  for  this  desire  of 
right  doing  to  be  triumphant  over  the  hungry  fac- 
tions waiting  for  their  chance  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
cast. He  summoned  a  special  eeflsion  of  Oongreas 
to  meet  Hay  81,  to  consider  the  fiTianftiitl  situation, 
and  announced  a  strong  cabinet,  in  which  Webster 
was  Secretary  of  State,  that  portfolio  having  beea 
declined  by  Clay.  But  the  President's  first  buonesB 
was  to  attend  to  the  ofi&ce^eekers  who  were  in  larger 
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and  iu»uer  molw  tlian  even  vhea  Jackson  opened  Us 
career  of  reform;  they  slept  in  the  comdore  of  the 
White  Honse  to  waylay  the  President,  who  for  two 
or  three  weeks  conld  do  nothing  from  daylight  to  niid- 
night  but  attend  to  their  demands. 

Weakened  by  his  overwork  and  his  exposures,  a 
sudden  cold  brought  on  the  sickness  under  which  in 
a  few  days  be  sank  into  death,  April  4, 1841,  exactly 
one  month  after  the  jubilant  shouts  of  his  inaognra- 
tion. 

Very  tenderly  the  disappointed  people  bore  him 
back  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  he  had  drawn 
the  sword  which  Washington  gave  bim  nearly  fifty 
years  before.  And  there,  in  t^e  hcmooraUe  plain- 
nees  of  his  home,  he  was  buried. 
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PBESIDENT  JOHN  TYIER. 
(PABT  or  ora  ADianmunon,  1841-181S.) 


CHAPTER  XIX 

TOB  IIB8T  UaXZFXOITD  PEIBIUIHT. 

Ddxhto  the  montli  of  FresideDt  Harrison'B  admin* 
istration,  Vice-President  Tyler  luid  been  one  of  tJi© 
lea^t  important  penonagee  in  the  official  life  of  Waah- 
in^n.  He  had  taken  his  modest  part  in  the  inaug- 
uration. But  aside  from  his  official  oath  his  presence 
was  snperflnons  both  to  the  people  and  the  politicians. 
The  people  were  intoxicated  with  the  triumph  of 
their  Desire,  and  were  after  the  otBees  he  had  to  give 
them.  The  politioiana  were  intrigoing  for  prece- 
dence in  the  new  i^ime  and  planning  for  a  pro- 
gramme of  action. 

In  theee  plans  of  the  Whig  leaders  the  Viee-PTed- 
dent  was  naturally  not  called  upon  for  cotmael  or 
ooSperation.  In  his  person  the  vioefxresident  is  a 
reminder  of  a  mortal  contingency  of  the  greater  pos- 
sible dread;  and  accordingly  it  has  been  Us  role  of 
good  taste  io  make  himself  no  more  conspicnoos  than 
necessary.  In  his  offioal  fmictions  he  can  exert  no 
inflnence  upon  the  comioils  of  the  president  and  his 
calHnet;  he  can  play  no  part  in  the  oonteutirau  ot 
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CongTflflB;  he  is  8  do-nothing,  a  %nraiit,  a  back- 
ground. 

That  WHB  not  the  signifioanoe  and  the  iniignificance 
of  the  vioe-preeidenf  e  office  as  it  was  oonceired  by 
the  makers  of  the  Oonstitntion.  They  provided  that 
of  the  two  most  favoured  candidates  before  the  elect- 
ors, the  one  haTing  most  votes  shonld  be  president 
and  the  other  who  had  the  next  lai^fest  ^ould  be 
vice-president.  That  might  mean,  in  certain  events, 
that  in  the  contest  of  two  partiee  the  majority  ahonld 
have  the  president  and  the  minority  the  vice-presi- 
dent. Bnt  it  would  always  mean,  so  the  framers 
thought,  that  the  electors  in  voting  would  he  as  care- 
ful in  selecting  one  name  as  the  other;  for  in  voting 
"for  two  persons,"  without  diBcriminating  them  for 
either  office,  the  electors  could  not  know  which  per- 
son would  turn  out  to  be  the  president  and  which  the 
vice-president — save  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  Wash- 
ington, where  the  choice  of  him  was  sure  to  he  unani- 
mous. This  arrangement  was  awkward  and  peril' 
ons,  as  it  proved  when  Burr  came  near  to  getting  in 
ahead  of  Jefferson  in  1801,  although  the  electors 
had  designed  him  for  the  second  place.  But  the 
Constitntion-niakers  had  not  regarded  such  a  mis- 
chance; according  to  their  theory — and  here  was  one 
of  the  few  cases  where  they  showed  themselves  un- 
sound theorists — the  vice-president  would  always 
represent  the  eleotors'  second  ohcnce  for  president, 
and  the  digni^  of  that  fact  would  give  to  his  other- 
wise empty  office  a  significant  honour. 

After  the  Bnrr  ej^sode  the  12th  Amendment  was 
adopted,  BO  as  to  improve  the  situation;  the  electors 
were  henceforth  to  specify  the  man  intended  for  vice- 
president.  This  was  to  escape  from  one  danger  to 
plonge  into  another.     For  the  vice-presidential  4^loe 
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lost  its  BtstelioesB  of  meaning.  Only  once  under  the 
new  syatem  had  a  vice^ resident  been  afterwards 
elected  to  the  chief  place,  and  that  was  the  exoep- 
tional  instance  when  Jachaon  willed  it  to  be  so.  In- 
stead of  the  ofSce  evolving  into  an  opportunity  worth 
a  great  leader's  ambition,  the  custom  of  nominating 
conventionB  indicated  that  it  was  more  likely  to  be- 
come a  consolation-prize  tossed  to  the  defeated 
weaker  wing  of  the  party;  and  even  then  not  nsnally 
to  the  weaker  wing's  best  man.  This  was  notably 
the  case  in  the  nomination  of  Ur.  Tyler  at  Hai^ 
riabuig;  when  Harrisoo  beat  Clay  it  was  considered 
to  be  below  Clay's  dignity  to  take  the  second  place, 
so  it  was  given  to  a  man  whom  Clay  was  thought  to 
favour. 

It  came  to  pass  accordinf^ly  that  immediately  aftw 
the  inauguration  of  the  Whig  administration,  Vioe- 
Fresident  Tyler,  having  no  businese  either  of  office 
or  of  party  in  Washington,  went  home  to  his  fann. 
Here  he  was  during  the  month  when  Clay  and  Web- 
ster were  tinkering  at  the  Harrison  programme. 
Here,  on  April  fi,  a  courier  from  Washington  handed 
him  the  summons  from  the  cabinet: — 

Washington,  April  4,  1841. 
To    John    Tyler,    Viofr^Preeddeut    of    the    United 

States:— 

Sir:  It  becomes  our  painful  duty  to  inform  yon 
that  William  Henry  Hanrison,  late  President  of  the 
United  States,  has  departed  this  life. 

This  distressing  event  took  place  this  day,  at  the 
President's  mansion  in  this  city,  at  thirty  minutes  be- 
fore one  in  the  morning. 

We  lose  no  time  in  despatching  the  chief  olerk  in 
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tlie  State  Department  oa  a  speoUl  meBBenger  to  bear 
yon  theae  melancholy  tidings. 

We  have  the  hononr  to  be,  with  highest  regard, 
Yoor  ohedient  serrante 

Dasul  WxBffnB 
Thoicas  IE^whtg 
John  Bbu. 
Fkaroib  E.  Gbaitobb 
John  J,  Obitctudbw, — 

all  the  cabinet  except  George  E.  Badger,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  who  was  absent.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  the  reason  for  the  vioe-presidency  was 
realized. 

Tyler  started  immediately  for  Washington,  and 
arrived  there  in  twenty-one  honrs,  on  the  6th  ot 
April,  two  days  after  the  death  of  General  Harrison. 
His  first  act  was  to  summon  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments and  to  request  them  to  retain  their  places. 
He  was  not  aware  that  they  had  in  the  meantime  ex- 
pressed definitely  to  one  another  thdr  want  of  con- 
fidence in  him.  But  he  soon  learned  that  they  did 
not  regard  him  as  a  real  president.  They  had  ad- 
dressed him  in  their  sommons  as  "Yice-I^esident," 
and,  in  the  absence  of  any  precedent  in  this  event  of 
sncceesion,  they  were  inclined  to  consider  him  rather 
as  trustee  or  executor  of  the  late  Prerident*B  policy — 
they  themselves  being  coordinate  legatees.  But 
^ler  had  different  views,  and  his  concc^on  has  pre- 
vailed on  the  three  following  occasions  of  saooes- 
sios. 

The  new  President  took  his  oath  before  Chief 
Justice  Cranch  of  the  district  Federal  court  on  the 
next  day  after  his  arrival.  On  the  8th  of  April 
General  Hanison's  f  unraal  took  plaoe,  and  the  body 
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wu  oanied  from  the  dtj  tar  its  long  journey  veet- 
ward. 

President  Tyler  eotabli^ed  himself  in  the  White 
Hoose  on  April  14,  having  made  a  proclamation  ap- 
pointing Maj  14  as  a  day  of  special  fasting  and 
prayer  for  the  whole  country.  The  nnezpected  ar- 
rest of  all  the  Whig  plana  on  the  death  of  Harrison, 
made  the  party  leaders  torn  to  the  new  comer  with 
grave  qoestioningB.  What  could  they  reckon  on 
with  him  t  For  t£e  first  time  thej  seriously  inquired. 
Who  is  John  Tyler  t  He  had  been  in  pubHo  life 
since  he  was  twenty-one,  yet  he  seemed  to  be  so  little 
understood  that  every  fact  of  his  life  became  sud- 
denly of  signal  interest 

He  was  a  Virginian  who  had  come  from  a  high 
lineage.  While  the  Harrisons  were  a  Parliament- 
arian family,  the  Tylers  were  royalists.  But  as  the 
Colonial  struggle  against  the  royal  ministers  deep- 
ened, the  Tylers,  with  most  of  the  other  loyalist 
Virginia  fanulies,  became  patriots  and  rebels  against 
the  Mng.  When  President  Harrison's  father  went 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  President  Tyler's 
father  succeeded  him  as  Speaker  in  the  Vi^:inia 
House  of  Delegates.  But  the  Kevolution  was  over, 
and  Washington  had  been  Chief  Ezecntive  two  yeart 
when  John  Tyler  was  bom  at  Qroenway,  Virginia, 
Ml  the  2»th  of  March,  1790.  He  was  a  lad  of  bright 
mind,  even  preooaons,  and  of  distinot  ambitions. 
When  seventeen  he  had  been  graduated  from  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College.  He  was  venatile,  and 
showed  special  interest  in  history,  poetry  and  mwio. 

He  turned  to  the  law,  as  moat  of  QiB  aspiring  yvong 
men  of  that  day  did,  and  in  1809  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  had  just  reached  his  majority  in  1811 
when  he  waa  eleoted  to  the  Virginia  le^aUtDze^ 
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when  he  took  strong  stand  in  sapport  of  Preddent 
tUduoB's  war  polity.  One  of  Ub  first  legislRtive 
jousts  was  orer  Ulo  very  question  whioli  he  fought  oat 
again  when  he  entered  the  preadenoy,  thir^  years 
later— the  Bank  of  the  United  StatoL  In  1811, 
when  its  twenty-year  charter  was  to  expire,  it  had  few 
friends  in  Vii^;iinia.  Here  it  waa  regarded  as  a 
groea  invasion  of  State-rights,  and  the  legislature 
instracted  ite  senators  in  Washingbm  to  vote  against 
ita  re^harter.  Only  one  of  them  obeyed,  and  he 
did  so  under  protest  Thereiqwn  T^er  introduced 
resolnlioBs  of  censure,  reasserting  the  onoonstita- 
tional  cbaraoter  of  the  Bank. 

He  served  briefly  as  a  captain  of  militia  in  1818, 
when  the  British  were  hovering  near  Bidunond. 
He  was  reelected  to  legtslatare  r^watedly  until 
1816,  when  he  was  all  but  nnanimoualy  elected  to  the 
lower  House  of  Congress.  Here  he  diBtanguished 
himself  as  a  strict  ocuastruotioniat,  with  independent 
leanings.  He  opposed  Calhoun's  bill  for  internal 
improTements.  He  opposed,  as  premature,  Clay's 
proposal  in  1818  to  send'  a  minister  to  revolted  South 
American  provinces.  He  opposed  a  national  bank- 
mitti^  bill.  He  condensed  Jackson's  oonrse  in 
Fkir^  as  one  of  flagrant  inflobordination.  He  got 
in  a  shot  against  the  Bank.  All  this,  especially  his 
bank  speedi,  so  (deaaed  his  constituents  that  they 
Reelected  him. 

In  the  next  Congress  l^ler  made  a  pronounced  hit 
in  his  oppoffltion  to  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
While  hoping  that  slavery  would  not  be  perpetuated, 
he  daimed  that  it  would  iliminia^  bj  being  spread. 
M(«eover,  he  argued  that  the  government  had  no 
right  to  impose  restrictions  on  it  anywhere — ^not  even 
in  the  territories.    Thou^  defeated  in  this  flght^ 
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be  pleased  Virgmuu  He  was  mentioned  as  a  man  of 
the  fntore.  Naturally  his  opposition  to  the  proteo* 
tive  tariff  added  to  his  popnlui^  at  home. 

After  these  two  Congresses  he  retired  for  a  time 
from  Washington,  and  again  served  in  the  Virginia 
legislatnre.  When  the  Tennessee  leg^Edature  in  the 
interest  of  Jackson  attacked  the  Congressional  canctu 
by  which  Crawford  had  been  nominated,  Tj'ler  stood 
by  the  old  canons  system.  He  was  now  twice  elected 
governor  of  Tirginia,  in  18S5  and  1S26.  As  na- 
tional polities  began  at  this  time  to  separate  men  into 
two  parties,-— one  headed  by  Adams,  favouring  the 
"American  policy''  of  tariff,  Bank,  and  internal  im- 
provements,  and  the  other  of  strict  constmotionists, 
opposed  to  all  these  things, — Tyler  naturally  kept 
with  the  Utter.  Yet  he  stood  with  a  certain  in^ 
pendence,  after  all,  and  he  owed  his  election  to  the 
Senate  in  1826  to  a  singnlar  combine  of  the  friends 
of  Adams  and  Clay  to  oust  John  Randolph,  who  had 
nude  himself  obnoziona  by  his  relations  with  Jack- 
ion. 

As  senator,  T^r^ei^  voted  against  the  ^tariff  of 
abominations,"  of  1880.  He  voted  to  confirm  Van 
Bnren  as  minister  to  England,  but  he  condemned,  as 
high-handed,  Jackson's  proclamation  against  the 
South  Carolina  nulMera,  although  he  disapproved  of 
Dullifioation  itself  as  unoonstitntionol  and  impolitie. 
In  this  time  of  stress  he  tried  to  act  as  a  mediator 
between  Clay  and  Oalhonn,  and  in  this  effort  ear- 
nestly supported  the  compromise  tariff  which  Clay 
introduced  in  183S. 

I>nTing  Jackson's  second  term  Tyler  revolted  still 
more  against  bis  headstrong  arbitrariness.  Tyler's 
long  opposition  to  the  Bai^  as  the  "original  sin 
against  the  Constitution,"  as  he  called  it,  did  not 
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lead  him  to  approve  Jackson's  deepotia  xaethods  to- 
Trards  it  He  liked  the  new  title  "Whig"  to  desig- 
nate the  opponents  of  the  "Tory"  snpporters  of  Jack- 
son's tyranny.  Sfnch  as  he  condemned  the  lati- 
tadinarianism  of  the  National  SepnhlicanB,  he  more 
condemned  the  nnhridled  aatocrai^  of  Jackson.  In 
the  matter  of  the  Bank,  he  propoBed  in  a  speech  in 
1834  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  hy  snhmitting 
the  question  to  the  people,  definitely,  in  the  shape 
of  a  oonatitational  amendment,  either  expressly  al- 
lowing or  expreasly  forhidding  snch  an  institation. 
He  claimed  tiiat  both  Clay  and  Weheter  were  ready 
to  cooperate  with  him  in  this  project,  bnt  nothing 
ever  came  of  it  Tyler  was  ohvionsly  coming  to 
where  he  would  make  a  combination  with  loose  oon- 
Btmotionists  for  the  sake  of  overthrowing  the  Jack- 
son pretenfiions.  £[e  voted  for  Clay's  famous  reeola- 
tion  to  oenanre  Jackson. 

The  muddle  of  factions  grew  still  more  omnTdez  in 
1686.  A  body  of  Sonthem  nuDifiera,  headed  by 
Calhonn,  broke  off  from  the  Democratic  party  and 
called  themselves  "State-Bights  Whigs."  Yet  they 
were  with  the  Whig  party  of  Clay  and  Webster  <mly 
in  opposition  to  Jacbon,  while  on  bU  issnes  of  prii^ 
oiple  they  were  old-line  Democrats.  They  nominated 
Tyier  for  vice-prtjident  in  1886  on  the  ticket  with 
Hugh  L.  White,  and  he  got  f  orfy-seven  electoral 
votes. 

Before  this  election  of  1636,  however,  he  bad 
resigned  from  the  Senate.  When  Benbm's  mem- 
orable resolution  to  expunge  the  vote  of  censure  upon 
President  Jackson  was  before  the  Senate,  the  Vir- 
^ia  legislatore  instructed  its  senators  to  vote  to 
expunge.  Both  senatore  refused  to  obey,  and  Tyler 
Tcsigned,  as  in  duty  bound  oonnderin^  his  record 
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«f  twratT-firo  jean  before  in  the  nmflar  ease 
when  the  shoe  ■vns  oa  the  other  foot  This  took  him 
from  OcmgiaaB  forever;  bat  before  he  went  he  gave 
proDonnced  yisvn  m  Oiilhoan's  "gag  rpeolnticai,"  for- 
biddiiig  the  preeaktataon  of  anti-^rery  petiticais;  he 
denonneed  &a  meamre  aa  short-eighted  beoanse  it 
denied  the  natural  right  of  petition  and  gave  thus  a 
moral  advantage  to  the  AboUtionietB.  It  vas  during 
this  retreat  from  Washington  that  the  Harriaburg 
oonvention  sdeoted  him  aa  a  friend,  admirer  and 
pnpporter  of  Clay  to  take  the  vioe-presidential  place 
on  the  ticket  which  had  no  place  for  Clay. 

It  TTOs  a  strange  record.  lA-i^arently  Tyler  bad 
Iteen  all  over  the  lot.  As  to  ^  Bank,  be  wm  its 
<^>ponent  from  bis  youth  aa  imconBtitQtional;  yet  he 
did  not  follow  Jackson  in  his  arbitrarineaa  towards 
it;  and  he  was  now  made  president  by  a  par^  diat 
designed  to  restore  it.  As  to  protective  tanff,  he 
had  voted  against  it  and  for  it.  (&b  to  slavery,  ha 
took  eztremeet  groimd  against  the  governments 
right  of  iaterf  »enoe  in  the  t»ritoriee ;  yet  he  opposed 
his  colleagues  in  their  gagging  of  anti-elavery  peti- 
tioDB.  As  to  nullifioation,  he  denounced  the  doctrine 
as  imotwfltitutional;  he  denounced  Jackson's  jHooeed- 
inga  against  it;  he  had  once  accepted  a  nomination 
inm  a  party  of  nulMers;  and  now  be  owed  his  posi- 
tion to  the  fact  that  he  could  and  did  swing  the  old 
nnlMers  to  a  support  of  the  Whig  ticket. 

Yet  in  all  this  Tyler  had  not  been  of  easy  prin- 
mples.  He  bad  not  trained  wholly  with  either  party, 
but  he  had  pursued  an  ind^wndent  course,  holding 
invariably  to  strict  construction  and  voting  as  he  be- 
lieved oocesion  donanded  without  regard  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  record.  He  was  vain  in  his  inde- 
pendence, althoDj^  more  than  oooe  it  had  shown  the 
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elon  and  over  intenae  vicrw  of  a  bsuII  nun  lather 
tlian  the  luge  perapeotive  of  a  Btateaman.  This 
mngwiunp  coarse,  to  nae  a  modem  pbrase,  made  him 
a  very  imoertaiii  quantity  wlieii  he  oame  to  be  the 
head  of  his  own  administration,  and  the  Whigs 
naturally  got  little  satisfaction  when  th^  tried-  to 
make  g  forecast  from  his  past. 

The  address  to  the  conntry  which  he  put  forth  tm 
April  9th  was  read  with  fervid  interest.  But  though 
most  fair  spoken,  it  lacked  the  certain  notes  wh^ 
were  desired.  It  contained  the  new  Presidenf  s 
pledge  that  he  would  continue  the  policy  of  Harri- 
son whioh  Harrison  himself  had  never  tcdd.  He 
called  himatAf  g  Whig  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term.  He  asserted  that  he  was  against  proscriptive 
removals  from  office  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  partisan 
service  of  office-holders  on  the  other.  He  declared 
that  "If  any  war  has  existed  between  the  government 
and  commerce  it  shaU  cease."  And  he  promised  to 
sanction  any  constitutional  measure  of  Congress 
which  aimed  at  the  restoration  of  a  soond  ciroulatang 


This  last  ssBorance  WM  gratifying.  Still,  the  very 
opening  sentences  of  the  address  gave  an  alarming 
niggestiou  that  Tyler,  u  well  as  the  Whigs,  saw 
trouble  brewing.  "The  spirit  of  faction/'  he  said, 
"which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  a  lofty 
patriotism  may  find  in  this  (that  he  was  the  first  vice- 
president  who  had  attained  to  the  presidcnoy)  occa- 
mon  for  assaults  npon  my  administration.  And  in 
succeeding,  under  oiroumetanees  BO  sudden  and  un- 
expected and  responsibilities  bo  greatiy  augmented, 
to  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  I  Bholl  place 
fai  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  people  my 
only  soM  Mlianoe."  Althouf^  Clay  expressed  in 
2a 
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public  a  bnoyuit  hope  that  the  Whigs  wonld  now 
carry  throofj^  their  progranime,  he  declared  in  ■ 
letter  that  Us  hope  fraa  mixed  mth  fears. 

Congress  assembled  in  its  extra  sesDOD  <nt  Hay  81. 
It  had  a  comfortable  Whig  majority  in  both  Houses; 
the  Senate  stood  28  Wl^  to  28  Democrats;  the 
House,  183  Whigs  to  108  Democrats.  The  Fred- 
denf  a  message  was  laid  before  Congress  on  the  1st 
of  Jnne,  He  seemed  to  say  much  and  yet  he  pro- 
poaed  no  a£9rmatiTe  plan  of  fiscal  policy.  He  spoke 
freely  of  the  people's  condemnation,  in  the  late  elec- 
tion, of  the  BalhtreasoTy  system,  and  yet  pointed 
out  that  they  had  not  concaired  in  a  new  system. 
The  immediate  representatiTee  of  the  people  wonld 
doubtleaa  be  better  informed  than  he  aa  to  the  popu- 
lar wish.  "To  you,  then,"  he  said,  'Vho  have  come 
more  directly  from  the  body  of  our  common  ocmsti- 
tuenta,  I  submit  the  entire  question,  as  best  qualified 
to  give  a  fall  exposition  of  their  wishes  and  opinions." 

Then  he  added  a  hint  of  an  expected  antagonism: 
"I  shall  be  ready  to  concur  with  you  in  the  adoption 
of  such  a  system  as  you  may  propose,  reserving  to 
myself  the  ultimate  power  of  rejecting  any  measure 
which  may,  in  my  view  of  it,  confiict  with  the  Con- 
stitution, or  otherwise  joopaid  the  prosperity  of  the 
country — a  power  vhieh.  I  could  not  part  with  even 
if  I  would,  but  which  I  will  not  believe  any  act  of 
yours  will  call  into  requisiticm."  This  threat  of  the 
ready  veto  was  far  enough  from  Harrison's  promise 
to  tlw  people  that  the  executire  invanon  of  legislative 
freedom,  so  hated  in  Jackson,  should  be  minimized 
in  his  administration. 

The  first  deed  of  Congress,  however,  went  welL 
It  was  the  repeal  o£  the  snb-treaaary  act,  which  was 
instantiy  signed  1^  the  President.    Th9  ii«t  at^ 
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wu  to  pot  a  Bank  in  the  place  of  the  BnthtreaHnry. 
The  President's  earl;  and  oontinaed  battle  against 
the  old  Bank  iras  not  a  reason,  many  koped,  why  he 
would  disregard  whit  the  Whigs  now  said  waa  the 
wish  of  the  people.  On  the  otiier  hand,  tkey  knew 
that  he  had  his  old  miHgivings  aa  to  tiie  oonstitn- 
tionality  of  establishing  branch  banks  in  the  differ- 
ent States  withoat  the  express  consent  of  ^oee 
Statea.  They  might  therefore  have  constructed  a 
Bank  plan  which  wonld  have  made  it  easy  for  him 
to  approve. 

But  Clay  had  no  thought  of  softening  his  pet 
scheme  on  account  of  the  scruples  of  the  Freaident. 
True,  he  yielded  so  far  to  the  pre&identiBl  preference 
as  to  locate  the  Bank  in  Washington,  where  govern- 
ment had  undisputed  power  to  do  anything;  but  the 
branch  banks  he  proposed  to  establish  in  any  State 
whose  legislature  did  not  ezpreSBly  forbid  its  estab- 
lishment; and  even  if  the  interests  of  the  country 
aeemed  to  require  it,  a  branch  bank  might  be  estab- 
lished in  the  face  of  a  State's  refusal. 

Clay  pushed  the  measnre  through  both  Houses. 
The  Senate  paased  it  by  a  bare  majority,  and  in  the 
House  Beveral  Whigs  voted  against  it.  It  was  a  high 
display  of  Clay^s  leadership  of  men.  He  had  pei^ 
Buaded  himaelf  that  the  election  had  proved  the  peo- 
ple's eager  support  of  his  views  regarding  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
Others  were  not  so  sure  of  it.  Secretary  Ewing 
had  in  the  campaign  resented  the  Democratic  accusa- 
tion that  the  Bank  was  a  leading  Whig  doctrine. 
But  Clay  had  fastened  the  idea  upon  the  triumphant 
Whigs,  and  in  his  confidence  he  had  once  said,  'Tyler 
dares  not  resist — ^Fll  drive  him  before  me." 

But  Tyler  did  resist.     On  the  16th  of  August  he 
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retimed  the  bill  with  hia  Tttd.  Wb  objection 
chiefly  was  that  the  meaauze  forced  the  branch  banks 
upon  the  States. 

The  veto  did  not  Borpriae  Congreas,  angiy  as  irere 
the  Whig  denimciationa  of  it.  Daring  the  nKHtths  of 
that  Bummer  aesdon,  the  factions  had  draim  aparL 
The  Whigs  had  ezereiBed  little  oonaiderafion  for  the 
anapected  Freaident  and  had  freely  uttered  their 
derogatory  opini<ai8.  He  had  been  already  called  a 
renegade  by  a  few.  Others  had  apoken  of  him  aa  a 
ally  schoolboy.  Tyler  had  given  occasion  for  nrneh 
«i  thia  animadrersion.  He  began  at  the  atart  to 
work  up  his  boom,  to  use  a  later  phrase,  for  the  eleo- 
tion  of  1844.  He  had  let  himself  talk  without  bridle 
to  the  wrong  men.  He  had  a  mean  coterie  about 
him,  dubbed  naturally  his  "kitchen  oabineL'*  He 
was  giring  and  promising  office  for  supporters.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  win  the  Whiga  to  hia  side,  he  had 
permitted  himself  to  be  petulant  at  the  attacks  of 
individuals,  and  was  cavalier  to  the  party.  Had  he 
been  a  man  of  moral  courage  he  would  have  stood  by 
principles  and  not  regarded  the  unpleasant  person* 
alities.  But  he  was  a  man  of  vanity,  and  hia  aenm- 
tiveness  to  attack  and  suspicion  and  contempt  led 
him  to  a  course  wherein  he  could  admire  himself  as 
a  martyr,  but  a  course  that  was  wrong  of  head  and 
of  heart.  The  Democrats  wore  elated  at  the  situa- 
ti<m  and  were  busily  widening  the  breach.  Tyler's 
vanity  did  not  let  him  see  that  their  natural  revul- 
sion at  a  man  who  had  onoe  deserted  them  and  now 
was  deserting  their  enemies  would  never  permit  them 
to  ^vo  him  honour. 

Aa  soon  as  Oongreas  received  the  veto  of  the  Bank 
bni,  negotiations  were  opened  witK  the  President  to 
find  what  kind  of  bill  he  would  sign.     A  senator  uid 
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a  rtpreeentatiTe  had  r  long  ooniereaee  with  him  on 
tiM  ISth  of  Avgnat,  and  directly  afterwards  he  dia- 
onsaed  the  matter  with  bia  cabinet  The  reaolt  vaa 
another  (Kmferenoe  between  the  two  oongreasmen 
on  the  one  aide,  and  Webeter  and  Ewing  represent* 
ins  the  President;  and  a  oompromise  measnre  vaa 
prepared  whieh  Tyler  agreed  to  eign.  There  vaa  a 
little  latitude  for  differences  in  thia  measure,  which 
the  President  afterwarda  declared  had  been  magni- 
fied. Bnt  if  the  meaanre  did  not  completely  fiJfill 
his  requirements,  it  came  very  near  to  them.  The 
^eal  trouble  waa  that  the  irritated  President  now 
hated  to  approve  any  Hll  whatever  that  established 
a  thing  called  a  Bao^  He  wanted  it  postponed  to 
the  next  session.  He  said  he  would  rather  ent  off 
hia  hand  than  sign  it. 

The  new  "Fiscal  Corporation"  bill  provided  for 
an  institntion  in  which  discounts  and  loans  were  for- 
bidden, the  business  of  which  waa  to  eolieot,  keep, 
and  disbuTBe  the  money  belougiDg  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  deal  in  ezohangi  a.  In  deference  t« 
Tyler's  scruples,  the  title  "bank''  did  not  attach  to 
tlua  fiscal  corporation.  The  measure  waa  ruahed 
through  Congress,  but  in  a  few  days,  on  September  9, 
the  Freeddent  returned  it  with  his  veto.  He  criti- 
cised some  of  its  proviuons,  and  intimated  t^at  he 
would  not  sign  a  bill  incorporating  a  Kational  Bank 
in  any  form. 

Thu  aectmd  veto  was  not  really  a  surprise  to  the 
Whig  leaders.  Adams,  in  his  diary,  said  on  the  day 
the  bill  passed  the  Senate  that  it  was  certain  to  be 
vetoed  by  the  Fresdent  Nevertheless,  the  Whig 
vpton  of  execration  vaa  deafening.  Immediately, 
on  Saturday^  September  11^  five  membera  of  tha 
eatunet  resigned.     Their  lettera  of  resignation  gave 
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their  ground  to  be  the  Preaident'a  lack  of  nprij^ 
ness  in  the  late  transaotian  in  which  he  had  inTolved 
them.  Tbej  considered  his  conrae  to  be  one  of 
wanton  deception  and  grosB  dishonour — a  breadi  of 
plain  faith  with  both  Oongress  and  cabinet.  Web- 
ster did  not  resign.  He  wanted  to  hold  on,  and  hia 
unfinished  bnsinefls  with  England  was  accepted  bj 
the  Whigs  as  reason  for  his  remaining.  The  follow- 
ing Monday,  jnst  as  Congress  was  about  to  adjoom, 
l^Ier  sent  in  nominations  for  the  vacant  cabinet 
places,  which  the  Senate  oonfirmod. 

The  WhigB  of  Congress  united  in  a  scathing  mani- 
festo to  the  country,  in  which  they  set  forth  the 
President's  perfidy  to  his  parfy  and  his  befooling 
breach  of  faith  with  Congress.  The  address  also 
proclaimed  a  complete  divorce  between  Tyler  and 
the  Whig  party  because  he  had  opposed  its  Bank 
policy  whi(^  the  people  had  entrusted  to  it.  Fur- 
ther, the  paper  condemned  not  only  the  recent  um 
of  the  veto  power,  but  its  unrestrained  posaibili^  aa 
a  menace  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

Thus,  in  six  months  from  the  tumultuous  triumph 
of  the  Whig  entrance  into  power,  a  disruption  had 
fully  oome.  The  Democrats  were  as  delighted  as 
boys  at  the  unexpected  opportunitjr  that  had  come 
their  way.  The  Whigs  were  blind  with  rage  at  being 
a  powerless  majority  without  a  future.  And  Tyler, 
Eurroonded  by  a  little  group  of  adventnreia,  was 
intriguing  for  two  more  administrations  after  this 
one.  The  poedtion  of  each  of  the  three  was  pitiful 
for  its  lack  (d  dignity.  That  of  the  President  was 
the  worst,  on  account  of  its  disingenuonsness  and  of 
its  hopelessness  to  all  but  himself.  'Aa  Clay  had 
gathered  up  discontented  Democrats  enough  to  mate 
the  Whig  party,  Tyler  believed  he  could  gather  mora 
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Democrats,  and,  mth  Webster's  help  on  th«  old-liue 
Whig  side,  make  a  still  greater  part;^-  But  Clay 
most  he  destroyed  first.  When  the  cabinet  resigned, 
Webster  said,  "And  where  shall  I  got"  "That  de- 
pends entirely  upon  yourself,  Mr.  Webster,"  replied 
the  President.  "Then,"  said  Webster  eagerly,  If 
you  leave  it  to  me  I  wSl  stay  where  I  am."  "Give 
me  your  hand  on  that,"  ezdaimed  IVler,  going  over 
to  where  Webster  sat  with  extended  hand;  "and  now 
I  say  to  yoB  that  Henry  Clay  is  a  doomed  man  from 
this  honr."  For  this  he  1^  played  his  game  <d 
childish  subterfuge  which  less  devious  minds  called 
lies.  Oversensitive  in  mental  processes,  as  well  oa 
in  temper,  he  got  his  ^es  so  close  to  all  the  troubling 
problems  that  he  could  not  see  them  in  their  rela- 
tions; once  more  he  lacked  the  perspective  which 
makes  a  man  competent  Neverthelees,  l^ler  had 
won  a  victory  and  Clay  had  met  a  defeat  which 
neither  of  them  comprehended  at  the  time.  The 
Bank,  which  had  been  their  pawn,  was  beaten  once 
and  for  alL  The  Whigs  never  revived  the  issue 
again. 

In  the  Congress  which  met  in  December,  1841, 
the  triangular  fight  went  on.  The  session  lasted 
nearly  nine  monl^  but  littie  was  done  beyond  the 
enacbnent  of  a  new  tariff  law,  called  the  Tariff  of 
1842. 

The  national  finances  had  grown  steadily  worse. 
Van  Buren  left  behind  him  a  deficit  of  $11,000,000. 
The  extra  session  of  1841  had  covered  this  by  a  three 
years'  loan.  But  the  repute  of  American  govern- 
ment was  too  poor  just  now  for  this  short  loan  to 
find  enough  takers.  So  Congress  in  January  had  to 
issue  $5,000,000  of  treasury  notes,  and  also  had  to 
increase  the  loan  by  $5,000,000  more.    The  Preol- 
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dent  pTopijeed  an  Exchequer  bill,  to  take  tlie  placeel 
tlie  dead  Bank  scheme,  bst  Congren  treated  it  with 
oonten)^  Heaatime  goTemment  had  not  enough 
motiBy  to  pay  its  hilla.  Its  officials  and  the  arn^ 
and  navy  vere  unable  to  get  all  their  pay.  European 
oapitalietB  w^e  calling  the  Americans  a  banlmipt 
people.  Something  had  to  be  done  at  once.  Yet 
the  aununer  of  1842  came  before  the  tariff  wea  re- 
vised and  an  adequate  income  provided. 

The  delay  over  a  new  tariff  was  because  that  sub- 
ject was  much  inToIved  with  certain  other  questions 
which  seem  trifling  at  this  distance  compared  with 
the  need  of  providing  govemment  with  esou^ 
money  to  pay  its  bills.  But  the  mental  confusion 
was  very  great.  There  was  first  the  Whig  doctrine, 
dearly  loved,  of  distributing  the  product  of  the  ssles 
of  puUio  lands  to  the  individual  States.  Common 
sense  might  argue  that  it  was  better  to  use  these  few 
miUions-to  pay  the  Pederal  bills.  But  the  doctrine 
was  entrenched.  The  Whigs  wonld  not  hear  of  its 
diversion  to  pay  bills.  The  Democrats,  State-right- 
ers  though  they  were,  opposed  giving  it  to  the  States. 
Jor  aside  from  constitutional  arguments,  the  case 
stood  thus:  give  the  land  money  to  the  States,  and 
the  tariff  has  to  be  increased;  use  the  land  money  to 
pay  the  bills,  and  the  tariff  may  be  low.  This  see- 
saw  question  was  now  very  pertinent  For  not  only 
was  government  so  short  of  funds  that  it  was  borrow- 
ing with  one  hand  while  it  was  donating  prodigal 
douceurs  to  the  States  with  the  other,  but  also  it  was 
now  almost  on  a  free  trade  basis,  on  account  of  the 
automatic  lowering  of  import  rates  under  the  Com- 
promise Tariff  of  1883. 

The  matter  was  made  thicker  by  the  question  of 
State  repudiations.    Several  States  were  banknq>t 
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and  'were  def avltiog,  and  were  paasiiig  aete  that 
looked  towards  r^udiation.  Miawiflaippi  wia  the 
worst)  bat  Miohigani  Louiaiana,  Illiaoiflj  TriditiLin,  and 
eten  Penna^lTaiua  were  in  tlie  mire.  Europe  was 
getting  interested  in  how  the  separate  States  oonid 
be  made  to  pay,  and  the  discouragement  of  American 
boaiiieas  men  was  para^sing.  Yariona  remedies 
wer9  anggeated.  Aduns  said  the  States  shonld  be 
forced  to  pay.  Others  proposed  the  HAmiltonian 
plan  of  the  Hmon  ■Mimiing  the  State  debts.  In 
this  sttoation  the  distribution  of  the  land  money 
seemed  more  helpful  than  ever  before,  and  the 
Whigs  were  nnwiliing  to  surrender  the  costom. 

So  it  was  a  long  strain  before  the  Whig  tariff  bUl 
was  ready.  When  it  came  it  had  its  rider  of  land- 
money  distribution.  It  ran  some  of  the  rates  up  ae 
high  as  forty  per  cent  while  the  Democrats  wanted 
only  twenty  per  cent.  uiayimUm.  Two  tariff  billB 
were  prepared;  one  was  provisional,  to  act  as  a 
bridge  to  the  other  which  was  to  be  the  permanent 
law.  The  Preeident  promptly  vetoed  the  first. 
Congress  then  challenged  another  veto  by  passing  the 
eecond,  and  the  Preaident  accepted  the  challenge  and 
Bent  it  back  quicker  than  the  first 

Kotwithstanding  the  tremendous  outcry  at  this 
use  of  the  veto  power,  the  vetoes  had  been  expected. 
The  position  of  the  President  regarding  the  distribu- 
tion dause  in  the  bill  was  known  beforehand.  Li 
the  past  he  had  favoured  tariff  and  had  favoured  dis- 
tribution, but  he  chose  to  disapprove  of  Uieir  being 
put  togedier.  Whether  this  opinion  was  entitled  to 
academic  respect  or  not,  it  was  ue  announced  opinicm 
of  the  man  who  had  the  vetoes.  The  Whigs  knew 
that  the  bills  couid  never  must»  the  two-thirds  vote 
necessary  to  pass  over  the  veto.    Hence  the^  showed 
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poor  Btrateg;  and  Bhortsighted  stateanutiuhip  in  do- 
ing the  ugly  act  on  a  bare  majority. 

They  fancied,  however,  that  they  could  make  the 
President  wilt  tinder  the  storm.  They  thought  Tyler 
might  be  forced  to  resign,  as  he  had  done  once  before 
when  he  left  the  Senate  because  he  was  at  Tarianoe 
with  his  State  legislature,  bnpeadiment  was  [nro- 
posed,  bat  the  leaders  dared  not  risk  the  cliance  of 
failure.  A  severe  resolution  of  censure,  however, 
was  prepared  by  Adanu,  in  which  all  of  Tyler's 
political  sins  against  Congress  were  rehearsed.  The 
last  veto  was  stamped  as  especially  heinous,  sinoe  it 
struck  at  the  govenunent's  need  of  revenue  and  the 
right  of  Oongress  to  raise  it.  Not  even  the  worst 
tyrants  aS  England,  it  was  said,  had  dared  dictate  to 
Parliament  how  the  revenue  should  be  raised. 

But  Tyler's  courage  did  not  fail  him.  ^  soomed 
the  BUf^eetion  of  reeigning;  he  was  in  no  danger  of 
impeachment,  as  the  two-thirds  vote  could  not  be 
obtained  in  the  Senate.  He  sent  to  the  House  a 
formal  protest  against  its  censure,  and  thus  filled  full 
the  resemblance  of  his  case  to  Jackson's;  only  he 
had  once  resigned  when  instructed  to  e^unge  the 
Jackson  censure.  He  was  right  in  believing  that 
Oongress  would  not  dare  adjourn  without  providing 
a  revenue,  for  the  people  would  not  tolerate  that. 
Congress  yielded;  a  tariff  bill  was  passed  which  omit- 
ted the  offensive  distribution  rider.  This,  the  Tariff 
of  1642,  the  President  ngned,  and  Congress  «d- 
joiimed. 

The  Whigs'  majority  was  thus  a  second  time  de- 
feated. Their  own  President  had  knocked  out  thdr 
Bank  and  their  Distribution.  Moreover,  the  autumn 
elections  of  1843  turned  their  majority  oi  S5  into  a 
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minoii^  of  61.  But  Tyler's  trioinphs  over  lus  old 
friends  were  of  infinite  cost  to  himself. 

The  Ashburton  Treaty  witH  England  makes  a 
brighter  spot  in  the  career  of  this  administration. 
The  honour  for  this  treaty  is  dirided  between  Web- 
ster and  the  President.  There  had  been  a  pOing-up 
of  differences  between  the  two  countries — the  bound- 
ary between  Canada  and  the  United  States;  a  qvarrel 
over  a  steamer  in  the  Niagara  river;  the  rendition  of 
a  cargo  of  slaves  who  had  mutinied  on  an  American 
coaster  and  had  steered  for  a  British  port;  and  the 
British  onstom  oi  searching  any  vessel  snspeoted  of 
being  a  slave  trader.  At  one  time  the  prospect 
looked  almost  dark  enough  for  war,  and  some  of  the 
fionthemers  would  have  welcomed  it  as  an  ocoeaion 
for  breaking  np  the  Union.  Bnt  Lord  Ashburton 
and  Mr.  Webster  spent  the  summer  of  184S  to- 
gether in  Washington,  informally  conversing  in  a 
hunt  for  a  compromise.  Ifr.  Tyler's  graceful  man- 
ners  and  courtecr^  went  a  long  way  in  keeping  the 
situation  ea^^  until  an  agreement  was  reached.  This 
agreement  passed  over  the  Northwestern  boundary 
till  another  time,  bnt  settled  happily  the  North- 
eastern boundary;  it  passed  over  the  two  ship  dis- 
putes, bnt  made  provision  for  the  cruisers  of  both 
countries  to  work  in  harmony  for  the  snppresnon  of 
slave  traders  from  Africa.  The  question  of  search 
was  omitted,  but  England  as  a  matter  of  fact  aban- 
doned her  pretensions.  This  treaty  was  better  than 
had  been  anticipated.  The  Senate  ratified  it 
promptly. 

During  the  l^ler  administration  slavery  grew  very 
sensibly  as  a  root  of  bitterness  between  North  and 
South.    The  slave  owners'  attachment  to  Blaveiy  had 
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bec^ne  a  madneBB.'  They  saw  in  the  steadily  grow- 
ing Northern  revnlaon  against  sUvery  a  mMiaee  to 
■whiA  they  now  held  as  dear  as  their  own  liberty. 
They  did  not  merely  want  to  be  let  alone.  They 
were  in  hot  reeentment  at  the  Northern  insult  of  pro- 
noiineing  slsTery  an  abomination  of  barbarism.  The 
aid  giTen  by  abolitionists  to  fugitive  slares  to  escape 
into  the  North  by  the  "nnderground  railway"  whidi 
saved  thonsands  of  daring  negroes,  and  the  refmalB 
now  and  then  of  Northern  govemora  to  render  up 
certain  indiTidoala  demanded  by  Sontheom  gorenuns, 
was  a  aottrce  of  frenzy  to  Southfflners.  ^ey  raved 
in  their  press;  tH^  msbbed  Northern  visitors;  they 
flourished  p&tolB  and  knives  in  CcmgresB. 

One  day  John  Qnintr^  Adams  presented  a  petition 
frcm  oitueiifl  of  Haverhill,  MasBaohnaetts,  praying 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  on  the  ground  of  the 
irrecontalable  difEerences  bietween  North  and  SoutiL 
Adams's  own  condemnation  of  the  idea  in  the  petition 
did  not  prevent  the  furious  slavo-barons  from  propos- 
ing a  formal  and  scathing  censure  fnna  the  House 
i^iainst  him  for  even  mentioiiing  the  word  which  the 
South  had  been  toBang  ahout  for  years.  Though 
now  an  enfeebled  old  man,  Adams  fought  back  hu 
handed  accusers  for  days  with  pitiless  arguments  and 
documents  which  proved  unanswerably  the  disloyal^ 
of  the  dave«tateemen,  until  they  were  glad  to  por- 
ehase  his  silence  tiy  admitting  their  own  defeat 
fihordy  after  this,  GKd<£nga,  of  Ohio,  brought  in 
resolutianB  regarding  the  case  of  the  slaves  who, 
while  being  carried  in  a  ship  from  Virginia  to  New 
Orleans,  had  overpowered  their  keepers  and  had 
escaped  to  British  territory.  ThflBe  resolutionB  de- 
clared that  since  slavery  was  an  abridgment  of  a 
natural  right  by  municipal  law,  this  law  did  not  h(^ 
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killii^  a  kwper  in  their  effort  £»  liberty  wen  not 
guilty  of  minder.  The  Southern  atona  burst  npMk 
Qiddinga,  and  he  was  cenBored  hy  the  House  for 
expressing  sntdi  an  idea.  Only  half  of  the  Northern 
repreeeDtatiTes  dared  support  him;  a  third  of  them 
Ttrted  with  the  Sontk  But  the  people  took  np  this 
oowardly  branding  of  a  man  for  free  speech  in  Otm- 
greoB.  Giddinga  resigned  his  seat^  but  wag  returned 
immediately  by  an  immense  vote  of  hig  coDstitaenti. 
Hie  Sontii  was  beaten  again,  and  began  to  see  that  iti 
gag  rale  would  not  work. 

But  as  the  slaTe-barons  became  oonvinced  that  they 
ooold  not  repress  free  speech  in  Oongreae,  they  looked 
for  relief  in  the  acquisition  of  Texas.  ^Diis  was 
south  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  and  could  be 
oarred  into  several  new  sJave  States,  with  adequate 
representation  in  Congress  to  turn  the  scale  of  power. 
O^oun  was  the  real  leader  in  the  propaganda  calling 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  bat  Preadent  Tjler  Tfr' 
solved  to  make  it  his  own  special  policy.  Calhonn 
a^ioed  frankly  and  openly  that  the  oontinned  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  the  United  States  required  that 
Texas  oome  in,  and  that  if  the  admission  was  post> 
poned,  Great  Britain  would  gain  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Texas.  To  the  Northerners  he  pointed 
out  the  dangers  to  our  country  if  Great  Britain 
should  succeed  in  gaining  Texas,  with  its  possible 
reach  to  the  Pacific  on  the  West  and  Oregtm  on  the 
North.  But,  immeasurable  as  would  be  tl^  national 
oalamity  if  that  vast  and  unbroken  section  became 
British,  the  North  dreaded  more  the  certainty  of  tho 
slave  triumph  if  Texas  beoame  Amerioftn. 

Alarmed  at  the  growing  boldness  of  the  Texas  talk 
in  CoDgxees,  Adams  and  a  docen  nwoe  Wbigs  issued 
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is  Much,  1848,  a  manifesto  to  the  Nortliem  people 
■nnoancing  tiie  Soathem  pnrpoee.  It  was  KeDerally 
diaoredited,  howerer,  as  the  fright  of  alanniato.  Had 
not  annexation  been  voted  down  in  Congrees  jnat  now 
(1842)  by  an  overwhefaning  majority  I 

Bnt  the  Freaident  was  sturing  op  the  old  diapnte 
irith  Uezieo  over  the  spoliation  clums  by  iccreued 
demands.  He  bad  obtained  an  increase  of  the  navy, 
and  one  day  Commodore  Jones,  claiming  to  have 
heard  that  the  British  had  taken  California,  sailed 
into  Honterey  and  took  possession  for  a  day,  nntil  he 
learned  his  mistake.  Mexico  had  practic^ly  oeaaad 
her  war  npon  Texas,  and  at  last  offered  to  recognise 
her  independence  if  she  would  not  join  the  United 
States.  To  the  TTnited  States  Mexico  said  that  any 
act  looking  to  annexation  woold  be  a  cause  for  war. 
T^l^i  however,  continued  his  secret  negotiations 
with  Texas,  and  by  cajolery  and  by  threats  prevailed 
upon  President  Houston  to  send  an  agent  to  Wash- 
ington to  construct  a  treaty  of  annexation.  In  De- 
cember, 1843,  Tyler's  message  to  Congrees  disoosBed 
with  spirit  Mezico'a  threat  cdE  war  in  case  of  annexa- 
tion, but  did  not  betray  the  fact  that  a  Texan  pleni- 
potentiary was  in  Washington  at  work  upon  a  tntty. 

In  Much,  1844,  Calhoun  became  Secretary  of 
Btate.  He  was  a  vast  acceamon  to  Tyler's  discredited 
prestige,  and  had  consented  to  the  association  only  in 
order  to  consummate  hia  great  ambition  as  to  Texas. 
Bhipe  and  troops  were  stationed  so  as  to  preclude  a 
Ifozican  invamon  of  Texas  when  the  treaty  should 
be  made.  But  meantime  the  story  of  these  secret 
proceedings  got  out,  and  the  public  in  the  North  was 
in  consternation.  Matters  were  hastened,  and  the 
President  submitted  the  new  treaty  to  the  Senate  in 
April,  1844.    Bnt  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe,  and 
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instead  of  two  thirdB  for  it  there  were  two  tUrda 
Mgunst  it. 

But  it  was  now  before  the  people,  and  the  pnai- 
dential  campaign  was  on.  It  was  the  chief  question 
of  the  campaign,  and  when,  in  November,  the  eleo- 
tion  of  Polk  on  the  frank  progranune  of  annexation 
ezpreesed  the  deoitdon  of  a  majority  of  the  pet^le, 
the  treaty  waa  again  taken  up  at  the  Becember  sea- 
mon  of  Congreaa,  All  the  winter  it  was  diacussed. 
In  Febmaiy  a  revolution  in  Mexico  seemed  to  tie  the 
hands  of  that  Bepublic,  Immediately  the  treaty  was 
passed  by  a  joint  resolution,  and  it  received  the  Fresi- 
dent's  signature  three  days  before  his  term  closed. 

Tjler  had  at  last  vindicated  his  policy  by  succees. 
Though  he  was  not  to  be  president  again  the  victory 
was  his.  He  had  worked  the  secret  conspiracy 
against  Meinco  for  over  two  years.  The  proud  South 
had  disregarded  every  claim  of  Mexico  to  national 
courtesy.  The  disputed  boundaiies  of  Texas  were 
left  for  another  chapter,  with  th?  certainty  of  a  ter- 
ritorial war.  The  slave  owners  liad  recovered  the 
balance  of  power,  and  slavery  was  to  be  in  every  new 
State  oarved  out  of  Texas  as  far  north  as  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line. 

Texas  was  Tyler's  gift  to  the  South.  Disavowed 
by  the  Whigs,  not  accepted  by  the  Democrats,  he  had 
remained  true  to  the  South.  As  Jefferson  had  given 
to  his  country  the  vast  central  domain  of  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase,  Tyler  was  to  be  remembered  as  hav- 
ing obtained  in  the  interest  of  his  own  section  another 
vast  empire  which  would  be  forced  throngh  to  the 
Pacific.  That  he,  rather  than  his  Buocessor,  might 
have  the  glory  of  the  first  great  act,  on  the  day  be- 
fore he  left  office  he  despatdied  a  messenger  to  Texas 
to  obtain  her  ratification. 
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Bnt  tlie  most  dnautio  featiKS  of  tfais  l^azu  lrt»- 
noBB  daring  Tyler's  term,  was  the  tra^  defect 
TTonght  bj  it  apon  his  enemy,  Henry  Olay. 

r'Xt  had  been  nicely  ammjued  between  CHay  and 
Van  Soran  that  Uiey  were  to  run  against  eaoh  other 
for  the  presideiu^  in  1844.  They  had  apparency 
^reed  upon  the  issnea  that  they  would  oontea^  and 
Texas  was  to  be  left  out.  Knther  wanted  to  touch 
it     Tflzaa  was  a  firebrand  to  the  North;  none  knew 

[what  it  might  do.    Bnt  their  plana  were  iqnet  by 

e~  rWs  presenting  the  annexation  treaty  to  tiie  Sen- 
B  in  the  spring  of  1644.  Texas  became  kt  onoe 
e  issne  that  mnst  be  fought  ont. 
The  nomination  of  Clay  was  a  foregone  eonolosion. 
Never  had  he  been  so  popular  aa  when  he  resogned 
from  the  Senate,  in  1843,  amid  a  scene  in  which  his 
enemies  vied  with  his  friends  to  show  him  hononr, 
•nd  even  Calhoun,  his  bitterest  foe,  took  him  in  hia 
arms.  From  Aahland,  his  hom«,  he  had  conducted 
his  oanvasB,  and  when  the  Baltimore  Whig  oonven- 
tion  opened,  May  1,  1844^  there  was  no  other  name 
bnt  "Huxry  Clay.  The  great  party  was  resolved  to 
atone  to  him  for  its  disloyalty  of  four  years  before. 
It  comprised  the  best  intellects  of  the  nation,  and 
they  honoured  themselves  by  their  determination 
that  this  peerless  statesman  ^ould  at  last  have  the 
preddency.  Other  American  statesmen  have  snr- 
peased  him  in  particulars,  but  none  has  equalled  him 
in  a  rotmd  combination  of  great  qualities. 

VcffU  days  before  this  convention  a  peculiar  coinoi- 
denoe  happened.  Letters  appeared  &om  both  Clay 
and  Von  Bnren  opposing  the  immediate  annexation 
of  Texas.  To  the  great  majority  of  Whigs  this  seati- 
inent  was  agreeable,  and  it  enhanced  the  enthotiaaiD 
with  which  the  convention  usanimouely  nonunated 
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Clt7.  i'TelbgltuTBeii,  4  staunch  and  tnuty  Wbifc 
was  named  for  Ticd-president.  The  platform,  whi^ 
wa«  Cla7*B  awn,  gave  no  mention  to  Texas,  nor  to  the 
JBank  either,  by  name;  it  advocated  Clay's  general 
views  OQ  national  currency,  the  tariff,  the  distribu- 
tion of  land  money;  and  it  condemned  the  EzeoutlTe't 
QBurpatioa  of  the  legislative  in  the  veto. 

The  Southern  Democrats  were  not  pleased  by  Van 
Bnren'i  Texas  letter,  and  when  their  convention  met 
at  Baltimore,  on  May  26,  although  he  led  the  voting 
for  seven  ballots  he  could  not  get  the  two-thirda. 
Then  a  "dark  horse"  appeared  in  James  K.  FoU^  of 
Tennessee,  who  believed  first  and  last  in  snnezatioB, 
and  he  wu  suddenly  nominated,  with  Dallas,  of  Fom- 
i^lvania,  for  the  second  place.  The  platfonn  ap- 
pwvod  of  the  veto  power  in  so  far  aa  it  had  over- 
thrown the  Bank;  it  disapproved  of  land  distribution, 
and  it  came  out  flatly  for  the  taking  of  both  Texas 
and  Oregon. 

The  same  day,  another  Baltimore  convention  of 
Tver's  office-holders  nominated  him;  but  he  soen 
withdrew.  There  was  still  another  small  convention 
whose  might  was  to  prove  prodigious  in  that  cam- 
paign. It  was  that  of  the  Liberty  party;  it  had  met 
m  Buffalo  in  August,  1813,  and  nominated  James  Q. 
Bimey  again.  Its  platform  was  against  slavery)  root 
and  branch,  and  it  considered  Texas  as  slavery's  latest 
crime. 

As  the  campaign  progressed,  Texas  was  the  great 
issue.  Clay's  anti-annexation  letter  hzd  hturt  hun  in 
the  South,  and  he  yielded  to  his  impulse  to  explain 
things  and  wrote  another  and  another.  In  one  he 
«aid  that  if  annexation  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out dishtmour,  without  war,  and  with  the  common 
consent  of  the  Uuitni,  he  "should  be  glad  to  see  it." 
Sb 
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This  did  not  help  him  at  the  South,  for  Polk  -ma  for 
annexation  without  conditions.  Bot  it  killed  him  at 
the  North.  The  liberty  party  cried:  "Wo  told 
yoa  so — Clay  -will  be  glad  to  see  it  1"  Bimey  said  to 
doubters,  "If  yoa  can't  vote  for  me,  vote  against 
Clay,  for  he  is  a  volf  in  sheep's  clothing, — and  with 
his  intellect  will  hurt  anti-slaTeiy  more  than  Polk 
who  ia  rtnpii"  The  Whig  canvass,  which  began 
with  joyous  confidence  and  noise,  became  defensive 
in  the  North;  it  had  to  explain  Clay's  letters.  But 
the  Whig  defections  to  the  Liberty  party  went  on, 
while  the  Democrats  dosed  up  their  ranks  and 
shouted  for  Texas. 

The  election  turned  on  New  York.  There,  ont 
of  500,000  votes,  Folk  had  a  majority  of  &,060;  but 
Bimey  polled  16,000,  most  of  them  drawn  from  llie 
Whigs;  and  it  was  here  that  Clay  lost  New  fork,  and 
with  New  York  the  nation.  IIub  was  'Olay'a  heart- 
breakiiu;  defeat.  He  accepted  it  serenely,  bat  it 
snapped  his  nerve.  No  one  had  been  to  blame  but 
himself.  He  had  been  misunderstood;  but  Polk  had 
not  written  fatal  letters.  The  'Abolitionists  had  pre- 
cipitated Texas  and  the  war,  which  might  have  been 
averted  had  they  not  defeated  Clay;  but  Olay  mad* 
the  strate^c  blunder  of  losing  the  North,  which  waa 
his,  by  trying  to  appease  the  South,  which  he  could 
never  gain.  Tyler  lud  again  worked  defeat  npon  the 
man  who  would  have  overborne  him.  In  the  issne  of 
the  Bank,  the  land-money  distribution,  and  Texas, 
Tyler  had  been  on  the  side  of  fate,  and  Clay  had 
erred.  Yet  in  the  retroepect,  it  is  Tyler  that  is  dis- 
regarded, and  day  is  forgiven  for  hia  blunders. 

An  advantageous  foreign  treaty,  engineered  by 
T^ler,  waa  that  with  Ohma.  His  minister,  Caleb 
Onshing,  retained  f  rcon  bis  misitm  to  the  mygterioaa 
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empire  in  JaniuTy,  1846,  with  &  trea^  vhioli  ths 
Senate  nnanimoiiBly  ratified. 

l^Ier  -was  also  fortunate  in  going  out  of  office  vitK 
a  balance  of  $8,000,000  in  the  Treasury,  vbereaa  lie 
had  entered  Trith  a  defidt  of  $11,000,000.  That, 
however,  was  due  not  to  hia  foresight  bat  to  the  pro- 
tective tariff,  which  had  raised  the  income  and  had 
bronght  proeperity  to  American  indtiBtriea.  Under 
this  Btimnlus  the  North  was  maVinjr  money  for  the 
nation  with  mills  that  ran  night  and  day,  and  had 
increased  the  buying  value  of  every  dollar.  The 
Sonth,  too,  was  loaded  with  money.  Her  cotton  waa 
King  throngbont  the  world.  But  hers  was  a  one- 
sided growth  in  wealth.  Slavery  waa  in  reality  her 
economia  curse,  as  tha  war  of  twen^  years  later  was 
to  prove. 

Mr.  Tyler  left  Washingbm  immediately  after  the 
inauguration  of  lb.  Fol^  and  retired  to  his  estate 
near  Greenway,  Virginia.  Here  he  brought  his 
beautiful  bride,  and  the  next  twenty  years  of  his  life 
were  of  peace  and  honour.  Though  unsupported  by 
the  Democrats  in  his  ambition  to  be  president,  he 
received  from  Virginia  after  his  retirement  an  abun- 
dant appreciation.  In  1861,  when  South  Carolina 
had  seceded,  Virginia,  at  Mr.  Tyler's  proposal,  called 
a  Union  convention  of  represontativeB  from  the 
States  to  meet  at  Washington  to  seek  a  plan  for  com- 
promise. He  was  made  the  chairman  of  that  famous 
convention  which  had  essayed  the  impossible.  When 
it  failed,  just  before  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  he  re- 
turned to  be  elected  a  Confederate  le^tator.  But 
before  he  took  his  seat,  in  1862,  he  died,  while  hia 
State  was  trembling  under  the  tread  of  armies  in  the 
conflict  he  had  done  much  to  hasten. 

An  estimate  of  Mr.  Tyler's  versatile  character 
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Tovld  be  intensely  interesting  if  luBtor?*  could  malu 
the  man  himself  interesting.  He  had  distiDgQiidied 
gifts,  but  he  wag  an  ineignifioant  man  among  the 
Btateemen  of  hi«  time.  His  had  a  keen  if  fanoifnl 
political  oonfloienoe,  bat  vas  too  self -conaoioaB  in  his 
derotian  to  its  separate  experiences  to  be  a  man  oi 
■teadfast  politioal  prindpleB.  The  result  waa  an 
instability  amonnting  at  times  to  volatileneas,  and 
this  made  him  despised.  He  had  a  penetrating  in* 
Btioet  for  the  side  that  ironld  via  to-morzow:  the 
next  dftj  after  might  take  care  of  itsoH.  He  vaa  a 
man  of  attraotiTe  address,  afiaU^  and  high-bred,  and 
his  gentleness  smoothed  oat  many  a  hard  iaternew. 
Snt  he  had  n<me  of  the  greater  magnetiBm  that 
awakens  tmst  and  makes  l(«demhq>.  As  a  prirato 
landed  gentleman  and  us  a  senator,  he  wore  a  lustre. 
But  in  the  eminent  place  wher«  ^te  threw  him  h« 
seems  in  backward  look  a  nun  of  frivolity  and  mi*- 
chief. 
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PRESIDENT  JAMES  K.  POLK, 
(on  ABMnoBTKATioti,  184&-1849.) 


OHAPTEE  "inr. 

AH  EXFABSIOHIBT   PBBBIDBirr. 

Whbv,  on  tlie  Fourth  of  Uarcli,  1845,  Freaident- 
elect  Polk,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Tyler,  rode  up  Penn- 
Bylrania  Avenue  through  the  rain  to  hu  inaugnration, 
men  felt  that  a  new  epoch  was  opening.  Prendeut 
lyier  had  opened  die  way  into  a  strange  and  daring 
course,  and  the  new  President  wae  to  lead  the  coun- 
try into  it. 

The  country  had  already  grown  with  a  rapidity 
that  was  as  bewildering  to  itself  as  it  was  to  Europe. 
When  Jefferson  was  inaugurated  there  were  only 
8,000,000  people  in  the  United  Btatea.  Polk  was 
elected  aa  president  of  20,000,000.  In  1801  the  area 
of  the  sixteen  States  was  424,500  square  miles. 
Now,  in  1845,  with  the  new  8tat«  of  Florida,  the 
twenty-eeren  States  included  1,367,000  square  mile^ 
and  the  Territories  some  600,000  square  miles  more. 

When  Jefferson  was  inaugurated,  the  congren- 
men  from  Maasacbusetts  and  Geoi^a  required  weeks 
to  reach  the  capital  on  horseback.  Of  the  people, 
none  but  the  rich  or  the  adTentoroua  ever  went  b«- 
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yond  their  own  States;  and  the  ideas  held  of  one  anr 
other  by  the  different  sections  were  erode  and  often 
fancifoL  Now,  good  roads  stretched  everywhere 
and  good  wagons  were  on  them.  Steamboats  ran 
along  the  coast  and  were  on  all  the  navigable  rivers. 
The  railroad  had  begnn.  The  Erie  Oanal  connected 
the  chain  of  Great  Lakes  with  the  ocean.  The  post- 
office  was  well  organized  and  connected  every  viUage 
with  the  world.  The  newspapers  now  gave  news^ 
and  collected  it  from  any  point  where  the  mafl  went. 
And,  greatest  of  all,  the  telegraph  had  jnst  come, 
and  the  first  real  bnsneas  that  the  first  line  did  wag 
to  tick  out  the  news  of  Polk's  nomination  in  the 
Capitol  before  throngs  of  congressmen.  With  mills 
at  every  waterfall  in  the  North,  and  with  coal  lately 
discovered  which  would  run  mills  anywhere;  wiUi 
commerce  and  exchange  regulated;  with  villages 
turning  to  cities,  and  cities  becoming  pretentions; 
with  books  multiplying;  with  a  real  school  of  Ameri- 
can authors;  with  education  already  universal,  at 
least  in  the  Korth, — ^it  was  a  people  of  a  miraculous 
development  who  had  elected  Polk  to  the  presidency. 

Cunng  his  four  years  he  was  not  only  to  ooa- 
dnct  a  spirited  foreign  war,  but  he  fras  to  add  an  em- 
pire of  territory  to  the  nation's  domain ;  an  area  one 
third  larger  than  that  of  the  sixteen  States  in  1801; 
an  area  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  whole  twenty- 
seven  States  on  the  day  when  he  took  his  oath  of 
office, — a  new  realm  of  over  a  million  sqnsre  miles. 

This  was  to  be  because  the  Anglo-Saxon  land- 
hunger  of  the  nation  had  been  excited.  It  had  been 
as  yet  undemanding,  for  the  incomprehenmble  sweep 
of  untouched  and  unknown  prairies  beyond  the  farth- 
est settlements  had  been  enough  for  the  roving  inugi- 
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nation.  But  Btoriea  had  b^un  to  oome  from  daring 
eicploren  of  the  fertility  and  beaut;  beyond  the 
Rocky  MoontainB.  The  exploits  of  young  Lieutenant 
Frfimont  (vho  had  made  a  runaway  marriage  with 
SenaioT  Benton's  daughter  and  who  was  to  be  a 
|ic«ndential  candidate),  as  he  made  a  rast  (drcular 
path  through  the  unknown  from  California  east  to 
Salt  Lake,  then  north,  then  west,  and  then  south 
again,  excited  many  adventurous  spirits.  The  grow- 
ing  interest  England  was  taking  in  the  Paci£o  coast 
drew  popular  thought  to  it.  American  wagon  trains 
were  already  undertaking  the  six  months'  journey 
over  the  Bockiee,  and  some  of  them  were  getting 
there.  These  trains  carried  over  that  terrible  course 
the  hungry  imagination  of  the  people  who  stayed  at 
home.  Accordingly,  when  the  Democratic  platform 
of  1844  boldly  declared  for  the  re-annexation  of 
Oregon  and  Texas,  it  appealed  to  the  racial  land-pas- 
sion which  was  just  ready  to  be  aroused.  Oregon, 
Americans  believed,  was  rightfully  ours  anyway;  and 
with  the  Texas  territory  reaching  out  indefinitely 
westward,  the  mind  easily  imagined  the  whole  Pacific 
coast  becoming  American. 

The  awakening  of  this  appetite  was  due  to  the  moat 
artful  campaign  cunning  ever  carried  out  in  the 
TTnited  States.  It  was  tiie  cool  pn^numne  of  the 
planters.  They  too,  of  course,  were  tickled  by  the 
vision  of  the  entire  Western  coast  under  the  flag. 
But  to  them  this  was  subservient  to  the  want  of  new 
slave  States.  They  cared  little  for  Oregon,  but  they 
cared  infinitely  for  all  the  new  Southern  territory 
attainable  by  fair  means  or  otherwise,  where  slavery 
oould  extend.  .  They  regarded  the  bleak  Oregon 
lands  as  unpromiang  for  new  free  States,  but  they 
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imftgined  a  mighty  group  of  States,  tropical  in  fertil- 
ity,  to  be  made  between  the  eastern  line  of  Tezaa  and 
San  Franciaoo  Baj. 

These  new  slave  States  the  slave-holders  must  have 
or  be  eventiully  beaten  by  the  free  States.  SVtnn 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Federal  government,  the 
aim  had  been  to  keep  the  two  eeetionB  balanced. 
CoQseqtimtly,  ^le  new  States  had  thus  far  come  in 
twos,  one  free  and  one  slave.  They  did  not  come  in 
simnltaneous  pain,  bat  always  with  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing the  division  eqnaL  The  first  Thirteen  had  been 
seven  free  and  six  slave;  so  one  extra  slave  State  was 
thrown  in  when  Tennessee  was  admitted  in  1796. 
Bnt  aside  from  that  the  pairs  were  as  follows;  Ver- 
mont and  Kentucky;  Ohio  and  Louisiana;  Indiana 
and  Sfississippi;  Hlinois  and  Alabama;  Maine  and 
Hissouri;  Arkansas  and  Michigan.  Kow  Florida 
came,  March  8,  1645,  and  Iowa  was  soon  to  be  its 
nuttch.  In  1844  the  Senate  was  exactly  even,  26  to 
26.  This  was  enongh  for  much  that  the  Sooth 
wanted.  The  Senate  having  the  sole  confirming 
power,  a  tie  vote  gave  to  the  solid  South  the  means  ot 
controlling  all  the  Federal  appointments,  including 
judges  and  foreign  ministers.  Mjr.  Webster  re- 
marked: "Tip  to  this  time  the  South  has  had  three 
fourths  of  all  the  Federal  offices  of  emolument  and 
power,"  But  in  the  House  there  was  a  disparity. 
Population  grew  far  faster  in  the  free  States.  And 
in  1844  there  were  186  representatives  from  the  free 
States  to  98  from  the  slave.  Population  was  the  one 
tiling  in  the  Korth  that  the  arrogance  of  slavery 
eould  not  affect,  and  It  was  destined  to  send  more  and 
more  representatives  to  Oongress,  until  at  the  mo- 
ment of  seoesmon  the  ratio  was  to  be  147  to  00. 

But  there  seemed  to  the  planters  uo  reason  wh/ 
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botfh  HooBei  might  not  be  made  predominantly  Sontli- 
em  by  the  Texas  expanBion.  The  Oregon  scheme, 
therefore,  was  prepared  to  hide  the  Texas  conspiracy. 
It  was  a  prepoeterons  claim  that  the  TTnited  States 
had  a  right  up  to  S4°  40',  the  Hnasian  or  Alaskan 
line,  and  it  vould  mean  war  with  England.  Kone 
knew  this  better  than  the  Southern  cabal,  and  the; 
never  intended  to  contest  for  more  than  the  49ui 
parallel.  But  the  campaign  cry  of  "Fif ty-fonr-Forty 
or  Fight"  wafl  good  for  firing  the  land-lust  of  the 
Northern  race,  and  to  make  them  willing  that  the 
South  should  have  their  slice  also.  The  Northern 
Democrats  fell  into  the  trap  completely,  and  many 
Whigs  felt  their  blood  tingle  at  the  thought  of  that 
unmeasured  coast  under  the  stars  and  stripee.  The 
control  of  the  Pacific  was  the  manifest  destiny  of 
the  United  States,  and  "manifest  destiny"  became 
the  purple  phrase  that  pleased  men's  imaginations 
in  1844. 

To  carry  out  this  rongh-shod  plan,  President  Polk 
vas  admirably  fitted.  One  of  the  characteristics  that 
had  appealed  much  to  the  virtuous  in  the  North  was 
his  unbending  Presbyterianism,  which  was  in  reassur- 
ing contrast  to  Henry  Clay's  well-known  frailties. 
Se  was  of  that  grim  religious  temper  that  makes  a 
man  of  peace  pitiless  in  smiting  the  unrighteous,  hip 
and  thigh.  Such  men  readily  conceive  themselves 
the  Loid's  chosen  vessels,  and  then  they  are  not  too 
much  handicapped  by  sensitiveness.  Let  such  a  man 
accept  the  premises  that  slavery  is  a  divine  institu- 
tion, beneficent  to  both  races,  and  he  has  no  place  for 
weak  scruples  in  carrying  out  the  work  needful  in 
establishing  it. 

James  Enox  Polk  was  bom  a  Korth  Carolinian^ 
but  while  he  was  still  a  young  boy  his  family  moved 
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across  the  AUeghaiiies,  seeking  a  home  in  the  new 
State  of  TennesBee.  His  father,  Samuel  Polk,  was 
a  descendant  from  Bobert  Polk,  or  Pollock,  an  early 
Irish  emigrant.  His  mother  was  Jane  Knox,  the 
daughter  of  a  Re7oluti<Hiar7  captain  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  boj  James  grew  up  in  the  new  but  rich 
Taliej  farm,  where  he  helped  his  father  not  only  at 
the  farming  bat  also  in  his  long  expeditions  as  sat- 
Teyor.  He  had  an  aptitude  for  mathematics,  but 
he  liked  all  etndy,  and  earlT  began  to  be  a  geoienl 
reader.  On  acconni  of  ill-nealth  his  panom  to^ 
him  away  from  books  and  put  him  uodar  «  merchant's 
tuition. 

Young  P(A  mi  thorooghfy  unhi^y  at  the  new 
wodc  and  soon  got  leave  to  be  at  home  again,  now 
bound  to  pursue  his  education  for  whicdi  he  was 
allowed  a  private  tutor.  There  was  good  determina- 
tion in  the  young  man  who  entered  the  second  class 
at  the  Ifniversity  of  North  Carolina  at  twenty,  about 
the  age  when  most  students  of  that  day  left  ooll^^ 
Bat  he  went  out  of  the  institution  three  years  later 
acknowledged  to  be  its  best  classicist  and  matheonati- 
cian,  whereof  his  friends  saw  the  proof  when  he  pro- 
nounced the  I«tin  salutatory. 

He  next  studied  law,  as  a  matter  of  course  with 
ambitious  young  Southerners,  and  set  ap  his  <^Be8  at 
Colombia,  his  ooonty  seat  Lawyers  who  were  both 
well  educated  and  industrious  were  rare  in  that  new 
flection.  Something  distinguished  this  practitioner, 
for  he  was  at  once  BOCceaBful  and  became  a  well- 
known  advocate  throughout  the  State,  praotiring 
both  alone  and  with  leaders  at  the  bar.  While  Iw 
was  still  studying  he  got  acquainted  in  some  way  with 
that  maker  and  nnmaker  of  men,  Andrew  JacksoD^ 
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■hoTtly  before  he  wbs  made  govenunr  of  the  Temtoiy 
of  Florida. 

As  aaother  matter  of  course,  the  young  la-wyer 
was  soon  epeakiiig  in  public  on  political  topics.  He 
had  a  poptilaT  style  and  waa  vanted  widely  for  stnmp 
speeches.  He  epoke  in  a  plain,  bneinesft-Uke  fashion, 
and  convincingly,  without  the  tor^d  rhetoric  of  the 
times.  He  soon  got  the  chief  clerkship  of  the  Ten- 
neseee  legislature,  and  in  1823  he  was  ^ected  to  that 
bo^.  He  promised  well,  being  sharp  in  debate, 
taotEnl  in  legislatiTe  business,  as  well  as  a  steady 
worker  and  a  man  of  force.  He  set  himself  to  get  a 
law  passed  against  duelling,  which  was  a  courageous 
itand  for  a  yoong  man  to  take  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Two  years  of  this,  and  his  district  promoted  him  to 
CoDgTesB.  Beginning  in  1826,  at  thirty  years  of 
age,  one  of  the  yoongest  membeia  in  the  House,  he 
waa  elected  seven  times  in  snooession.  Upon  eater- 
ing,he  at  once  joined  the  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  waa  one  of  the  ex- 
treme opponents.  He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  An- 
drew Jadtson,  and  naturally  daring  bu  eight  years' 
reign  came  prominuitly  to  the  front.  He  was 
SpMker  daring  the  Twen^-Fourth  Congrees,  the 
last  of  Jackson's  preodenoy,  and  also  during  the 
Twenty-Fifth  Conferees. 

His  maiden  speech  defended  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  giving  the  choice  oi  presi- 
dent and  vic»-preddent  Erectly  to  the  people.  Ha 
strongly  oippoted  the  Panama  mission.  As  ohairman 
of  a  select  committee,  he  made  a  report  denying  the 
constitutional  right  of  government  to  collect  from 
the  people  for  distribution  a  surplus  beyond  the  needs 
of  the  government    In  18S3  he  made  a  minori^ 
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report  £ft>in  the  Ways  and  Means  committee  againrt 
the  Bank;  during  the  £gbt  after  the  remoral  of  the 
deposits,  as  chaiman  oi  the  committee,  he  stood  b; 
Prosident  Jackson. 

Polk  Hiipported  the  administration  of  Van  Boren 
vith  xmwaTering  partisanship,  approving  and  aiding 
all  the  administratiTe  meaanres.  When  the  case  of 
Samuel  Swartwout,  the  defaulting  collector  of  coa- 
toms  for  the  port  of  New  York,  came  up  for  inree& 
gation,  the  usual  duty  of  appointing  the  committee 
was  not  entrusted  to  the  Speaker,  bat  was  asanmed 
by  tiie  House  itself.  This  was  a  severe  reflection 
upon  Folk's  fair-mindedness.  Party  feelings  ran 
high  during  the  sessionB  over  which  he  presided,  and 
many  appeals  were  taken  from  his  rulings,  in  which 
he  was  uniformly  sustained  by  his  majority. 

The  partisan  quality  of  Polk's  service  as  Speaker 
is  signalised  by  the  fact  that  when  be  left  the  chair 
not  a  Whig  member  would  move  the  customary  vote 
of  than^  this  act  of  courtesy  usually  coming  from 
one  of  the  opposite  par^.  Prentiss,  of  Miarassippi, 
asserted  that  the  Speaker  had  not  been  impartial 
He  had  been  instead  "the  tool  of  the  !Kzecutive,  the 
to<^  of  his  party."  He  declared  that  he  was  "sot 
willing  to  give  to  Hr.  Polk  a  certificate  of  good  be- 
haviour, to  aid  him  in  bis  canvaA  for  the  governor- 
ship of  Tennessee.  .  .  This  vote  ot  thanks 
was  to  be  used  as  bo  much  capital,  on  wbioh  to  do 
political  bnsinesB,"  and  he  "was  not  disposed  to  fur- 
nish it."  The  House  wm  brought  to  vote  upaa  tha 
resolution,  which  a  Bemooratio  member  had  been 
obliged  to  present,  only  by  the  use  of  the  prenons 
qnestitm.  The  Whigs  added  to  the  insnlt  1^  calling 
for  tiie  ayes  and  noet.  The  voto  of  the  Wliigs  wai 
■olid  agaJBst  the  resolution,  John  QoiiM^  Aduns 
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haadiiig  the  roll.  In  tluB  embarr^Baiiig  utimtiaQ  the 
Spealcer  remaioBil  aelf-poesessad,  ihowiug  "a  msg- 
nMceut  contempt  for  the  disooortesy  of  the  Whka." 
He  thanked  the  "majoritj  of  the  Honse"  for  ueii 
vote,  "ta  of  infimtelj  mora  valae  than  the  eommon, 
matter-of-faot,  omtomary  resolution,  which^  in  the 
conrteej  vmally  prerailuig  in  parlJamentary  hodiei^ 
u  raased  at  the  close  of  their  deliherations." 

Bejond  the  narrow  finunesB  of  a  partisan,  Polk's 
fonrteea  jearg  in  Congreaa  are  colourleaL  His  ca- 
reer vas  hononrahte  from  a  hnsiBeBi  point  of  view, 
however,  since  he  had  despatch,  industry,  and  ability 
to  arrive  in  afiairs. 

In  the  Tennessee  contest  for  governor,  which  fol- 
lowed Polk's  withdrawal  from  Congress,  the  conn* 
of  the  Whtfis  in  the  House  aided  hia  election.  Their 
refusal  to  join  in  the  resolution  of  thanks  was  eon- 
aidered  to  have  heen  a  spiteful  insult  Jackson,  af 
the  Hermitage,  took  affront,  and  had  an  angry  intev- 
<»t  in  the  lictory  of  Polk  over  his  persecutors.  It 
has  heen  argaed  that  the  whole  affair  made  hiiq 
known  as  a  fnend  of  Jackson,  and  hence  availahle  as 
a  candidate  against  Yan  Buren  in  1844.  To  hia  hut 
days  Jackson,  when  he  assmned  a  friend's  cause,  waa 
dangerouB  to  deal  with. 

As  governor,  Polk  declared  himself  against  a 
National  Sank,  against  taxation  for  sorplns  revenue, 
and  against  abolition  agitation.  In  1841  he  was  de- 
feated for  governor  in  the  general  Whig  whirlwind, 
and  again  in  1848. 

la  1844,  when  Tyler's  policy  changed  poUtioal  i^t- 
forms,  and  the  trimnung  agreement  of  Taa  Buren 
and  Clay  was  madequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
annexationists,  Folk  q>oke  out  with  a  decidoii  that 
carried.    'A3  a  prohahle  candidate  for  viofr-preaident, 
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he  was  asked  to  state  bii  -news  at  this  eaaa.  Ha 
mote  in  repl;-,  April  23,  1844:  '^  liaTS  no  hesita- 
tion  in  declaring  tliat  I  am  in  favour  of  the  immedi- 
ate  reanuexation  of  Texas  to  the  goremment  and  ter- 
ritmy  of  the  United  States,  the  title  to  which  I  r^ard 
to  have  been  as  indisputable  as  that  to  any  portion 
of  oor  territory."  When  Van  Bnren  conld  not  cany 
the  neoeaaary  two-thirds  vote  at  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention, this  pithy  avowal  made  Polk's  name  the 
ohvions  sabstitute. 

He  was  an  ideal  candidate  for  that  masterly  cam* 
paign  of  the  Democratia  manageia.  Their  platform 
was  eimkidative,  from  vagueness  in  the  tariff  (which 
allowed  them  in  the  North  to  claim  as  their  own  the 
hi^  tarifF  of  1842,  and  in  the  Sonth  to  blame  the 
Whi^  for  it)  np  to  the  moat  decisive  call  for  Texas 
and  Oregon.  It  was  this  platform  against  Eeniy 
Clay's  popnlarity.  Kothing  that  Polk  conld  do 
vould  enhance  ^  chance  against  that  personality. 
He  was  a  man  who  conld  keep  still  while  Olay  was 
explaining.  He  was  known  as  a  partisan,  hot  that 
did  not  hnrt  him.  He  was  a  slave-holder,  but  he  was 
of  rigid  morality.  He  was  for  Texas  ont  and  out; 
BO  was  the  platform,  and  everybody  knew  what  to 
expect.  If  war  was  necessary  with  Mexico  or  Eng- 
land, he  would  make  a  good  war  executive  vho  wonld 
do  the  business  thoroughly.  Seldom  have  campaign 
doctrines  appeared  to  have  so  neat  a  match  in  a  candi- 
date. The  election  was  very  close,  however.  Polk 
had  a  popular  majority  of  7fi,881  in  a  total  vote  of 
2,698,808.  He  had  170  electoral  votes  to  Clay's 
105,  but  there  has  been  a  perennial  interest  in  pcdnt- 
ing  out  that  if  Clay's  Texas  letter  had  not  driven  off 
so  many  anti-elavery  Whigs  to  Bimey  in  New  York, 
that  State,  which  was  Polk's  by  a  bare  majori^, 
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vonld  hive  gone  for  day,  and  that  vorild  hare  j«- 
Tersed  the  electoral  vote  to  141  for  Clay  to  184  for 
Polt 

Such  was  the  man  who  took  up  the  work  which  tite 
Southern  leaders  had  marked  out  for  him.  Tjler 
could  not  have  done  it,  for  his  high  ideality  left  him 
TolatUe.  But  Polk,  without  too  much  imagination, 
had  too  sound  a  sense  of  his  business  to  be  unstable 
in  getting  it  done.  G«orge  Bancroft,  the  great  his- 
torian, who  serred  for  a  year  in  this  cabinet,  tells  that 
one  day  the  new  President  said  with  emphatic  force; 
"there  are  four  great  measures  which  are  to  be  the 
measures  of  my  administration:  one,  a  reduction  of 
the  tariff;  another,  the  independent  treasury;  a  third, 
the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question;  and  lastly,  the 
acquisition  of  California." 

Kot  planning  for  a  reelection,  Polk  chose  his  oaln- 
net  with  reference  to  the  readiness  coSperation  to  be 
done  rather  than  to  the  pleasing  of  factions.  James 
Buchanan  of  FenosylTania,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
had  already  been  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  presi- 
dent, but  he  retired  his  aspirations  and  came  into  the 
cabinet  pledged  to  cany  out  his  chief's  policy,  not  to 
train  for  a  succession.  Bobert  J.  Walker,  of  IGssia- 
aippi,  had  the  Treasury;  an  astute  man  of  nuny 
st^traties  and  not  alt<^theT  above  question,  he  waa  to 
be  heard  of  again.  William  L.  Marcy,  of  New  Tork, 
no  friend  of  Van  Bnren,  and  the  expounder  of  the 
reasonableness  of  "To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils," 
was  Secretary  of  War.  A'  pleasant  surprise  in  such 
a  cabinet  is  Oeorge  Bancroft,  the  historian  of  his 
country,  who  had  the  Navy,  and  who  was  to  eetabliah 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

The  tariff  question  was  brought  up  in  the  Presi- 
dent's first  message  to  Oongresa.    He  boldly  attacked 
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th9  preteotion  Tuiff  of  1849  u  a  mulcting  of  the 
ttrxnea  in  the  infezestB  of  nunoiacturerB;  a  Bjstem 
wherein  not  the  people  but  the  few  emplojerB  got  the 
pEofita  of  protection.  He  declared  that  the  ooonti? 
needed  at  once  a  new  tariff,  geared  for  rerenne  only. 
TluB  poBition  yru  meat  and  drink  to  the  Soath,  bat  it 
enated  wide  anger  in  the  Iforth.  Pennsylvania  had 
been  carried  for  Polk  by  the  artful  argtunentB  of 
Buchanan  and  Dallas  that  a  Demooratio  rocceas 
vonld  oon&rm  the  reaolts  of  the  good  tariff  of  1842, 
which  they  claimed  the  Democrat!  ia  CVmgreaa  had 
giren  to  the  country.  Folk  was  now  a  betrayer  of 
tmst.  He  waa  nnder  British  influence;  for  this  was 
the  time  of  the  British  eonrereion  to  free  trade,  and 
Englaad  waa  striving  to  convert  the  world  to  that 
miUeDial  doctrine.  It  was  even  said  that  Seovtary 
Walker  had  oonsolted  with  the  British  minister  be- 
fore Bobmitting  his  reckless  report  on  taiifl  red«o- 
tions. 

After  the  lata  election  had  swept  votes  into  the 
Demooratio  hopper  on  the  anti-England  cry  of  "Fif^- 
Four  Forty  or  Fight,"  a  new  and  nne^>eoted  tariff 
"British  dl  over,"  was  a  cbiUy  awakening  in  the 
North.  The  Democrats  of  Congress  were  ready  to 
follow  the  administration,  and  in  spite  of  the  proqtect 
of  one  war  and  the  possibility  of  another,  a  new  tariff 
act  was  passed  which  reduced  the  revenue  from  ens- 
toms  by  several  millions  of  doUars.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  as  a  preb'minary  to  an  unknown  hot  cer- 
tain addition  to  the  Federal  expenditures,  this  was 
not  ^e  line  of  a  concentration  of  effort.  But  if  it 
was  unsound  bunnesa  in  view  of  the  coming  compli- 
cations, it  was  necessary  business  to  please  the  South- 
ern planters.  The  North  would  probably  ooneaT 
whui  the  war  issue  came. 
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When  tlie  Whiga  Went  into  power  in  1841,  they 
had  prcoaptly  abwished  Van  Boren's  independent 
treaamy,  and  after  the  veto  of  their  Bank,  had  failed 
to  pat  any  institotLCHi  in  ita  place.  The  Democratic 
campaign  had  felioitated  the  oountry  that  the  veto 
power  had  been  adequate  to  defeat  a  revival  of  the 
abominable  Bank,  and  had  commended  Van  Bnren'B 
fin^nm'nl  polioy,  Fremdent  Folk  accordingly  at  once 
pn^Kwed  to  Congreea  a  renewal  of  the  independent 
treasnry,  or  sub-treasury,  as  it  was  popularly  called. 
The  wOimg  Congress  ^ns  glad  thus  to  confirm  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bank,  and  before  the  end  of  its 
first  session,  Angnst,  1846,  it  reeetabliahed  the  treas- 
ury by  which,  ever  since,  goremment  has'  iaken  full 
care  of  its  own  funds  without  ihe  aid  of  any  banks. 

Thus  two  of  the  Democratio  measures  were  carried 
during  the  first  session  of  the  firet  Oongress.  Even 
mote  promptiy  was  the  Oregon  question  settled. 

What  was  then  popularly  known  aa  the  Oregon 
country  extended  from  parallel  42°  to  54°,  40',  west 
of  the  Bocky  Mountaina.  Hezieo  had  a' good  title  np 
to  the  former  paralleL  Russia  had  a  good  title  down 
to  the  latter.  A  barren  land  it  was  considered  for  a 
long  time,  good  chiefly  for  trappers  and  traders  in 
furs..  But  interest  in  it  gradually  grew.  After'the 
Wai'  of  1813,  several  proposals  were  made  to  decide 
whether  the  title  belonged  to  the  United  8tat«B  or 
Ghreat  Britain.  Finally,  in  1827,  under  President 
Adams,  a  convention  was  made  whereby  a  provisional 
joint  occupancy  by  the  two  nations  was  recognized; 
whenevei?  either  party  wished  to  abrogate  t^  con- 
vention a  twelve  months'  notice  was  to  be  f^ven. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  foundation  of  a  clear  title 

by  either  nation  .waa  eltoder.    Both  had  been  there. 

But  the  Briti^  activitiea  bad  beoi  chiefly  to  the 
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north,  while  the  American  had  heen  natsraUy  to 
the  Booth.  The  49tii  parallel  was  the  botmdaty  be- 
tween Britifih  America  and  the  United  Statee  frran 
the  Idke  of  the  Woods  aa  far  west  aa  the  Bod^ 
Uomttains.  It  would  uem  natoral,  aooordii^y,  m 
this  Una  to  be  poabed  through  to  the  Pacific.  But 
aa  that  would  give  the  Columbia  river  to  t^e  iTtuted 
States,  Great  Britain  preferred  the  joint  ooeapiney 
to  otmtin'Qe. 

U^antime  both  British  and  Americans  were  wort 
ing  their  way  over  the  moimtaina.  The  HndatHi 
Bay  Company  pointed  out  to  the  British  ministry 
tiiat  their  traders  were  settling  along  the  ColnmluB 
rirer,  taking  British  laws  with  them.  American 
scouts  eame  back,  after  condaoting  trains  of  Amen- 
can  settlers  to  the  same  region,  and  described  its 
riches  and  started  the  beginmng  of  a  steady  roU  of 
emigration.  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  rode  horseback 
Bcroas  the  continent  from  Oregon  to  Washington  to 
present  to  the  goremment  the  need  of  en  immediate 
settlement  of  the  jorisdiction  qoestion. 

In  1844,  while  the  Democrats  were  working  np 
tiie  N^orth  on  the  campaign  thimder  that  the  United 
States  should  assert  exclusive  jurisdiction  from  43° 
to  £4°,  40',  the  Secretary  of  State,  Calhoun,  was 
negotiating  with  Pakenham,  the  BritiBh  minister, 
for  a  compromise  settlement.  P&kenham  proposed 
49°,  which  Calhonn  declined,  and  both  waited  to  see 
what  the  new  administration  would  say.  In  184S 
Secretary  Buchanan  resumed  the  negotiatiraM. 
'After  mach  a^ument  that  the  American  tatle  mi  to 
64°  4ff  was  good,  he  offered  to  compromise  OD  PakcD- 
ham's  prenons  offer  of  49°.  Now  Pakenham  de- 
(dined  and  was  rather  sharp  about  it. 

The  matter  th«i  dropped  nntil  Presideiit  P<o% 
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narrated  the  whole  dipl<niiatio  stoiy  to  Oongresa  is 
December,  1846.  Congren  eagerly  took  np  the 
iseae,  and  the  House  passed  a  resolutioii  instractiiig 
the  President  to  give  the  required  twelve  months' 
notice  that  the  TTsited  States  vithdraw  from  the 
joint-occnpanoy  agreement  The  Whigs  of  the 
House  outdid  the  Democrats  in  fiery  speech — John 
Quincy  Adams  led  them  in  their  demand  for  decisive 
action  in  claiming  the  whole  Oregon  country  up  to 
54°,  40'.  The  Semate,  however,  ezperienoed  a  differ- 
ent spirit.  Webster  argued  for  the  faimesa  of  49°. 
Hie  Soothem  Democrats  wanted  no  British  OMnpli- 
cataona  which  would  interfere  with  the  Mexican  pro- 
gramme. So  instead  of  the  fire-«ating  House  reso- 
lution, the  Senate  substituted  a  very  amiable  one, 
Kq>reanng  a  desire  for  a  friendly  settlement  with 
Great  Britain,  and  as  a  first  step  towards  that,  au- 
thoriong  the  President  at  his  discretion  to  give  the 
required  notice  of  abrogation. 

The  British  ministry  was  in  accord  with  this  spirit, 
and  after  a  few  weeks  an  agreement  was  reached 
which  established  49  °  as  the  boundary  between  Brit- 
ish Oolnmbia  and  the  American  Or^on.  The  Sen- 
ate and  the. President  were  glad  to  seal  thia  honour- 
able, fair,  and  very  expedient  settlement.  But 
K orthem  Democrats,  who  had  shouted  for  Polk  aa  a 
Fifty-Foui-Forty-or-Fight  man,  wondered  what  it 
meant.    But  it  was  not  hard  to  gueea. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

^E>  WAB  WITH  MKZJOO. 

TxzAi,  in  point  of  time  u  well  as  of  importance, 
vu  the  fint  consideration  before  President  Polk 
when  he  took  his  inan^nral  oath.  The  Amerioan 
messenger,  bearing  tidings  to  Texas  of  the  American 
proposals  of  annexation,  had  ridden  away  at  top  speed 
the  day  before  Tfler  handed  over  the  executive  office 
to  his  successor.  It  was  April  1  when  this  offer  was 
laid  before  the  President  of  Texas.  It  was  not  too 
early,  for  he  was  even  then  in  the  midst  of  n^otia- 
tions  with  Kexico,  encouraged  by  the  British  goTcm- 
ment.  Mexico  was  offering  to  reoc^nise  Texan  inde- 
pendence, providing  that  Texas  woiud  not  annex  her- 
self to  the  United  States.  It  was  easy,  however,  to 
hold  up  that  negotiation  while  this  most  delightful 
new  offer  was  being  considered.  The  eager  Texan 
Congress  in  Jane,  in  special  session,  rejected  the 
Mexican  offer  and  accepted  the  American.  A  ctm- 
stitntiooal  convention  was  called  for  August,  and  in 
October  the  people,  with  one  heart,  adopted  a  Btate 
constitution  which  was  forwarded  to  Washington  for 
acceptance.  When  Congress  assembled  in  December 
the  new  Texan  senators  and  repreeentativea  were  on 
hand  to  be  admitted. 

Texas,  no  one  questions,  had  the  best  right  to  an- 
nex herself  to  the  United  States.  Mexico,  also,  was 
perfectly  justified  in  regarding,  if  she  chose,  the  part 
taken  1^  the  United  States  to  be  a  supreme  insulL 
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Tb9  TTnited  States  knew  that  the  acfioQ  was  a  proper 
cause  for  war,  and  would  UDquestionably  have  f ouglit 
Mexico  if  Louisiana,  for  instance,  had  declared  inde- 
pendence and  then  joined  the  Mexican  republic. 
Mexico  withdrew  her  uunister  from  Washington,  but 
was  restrained  from  immediate  military  action  hj  a 
political  revolution  at  home.  Daring  the  spring  of 
1845,  however,  President  Polk  increased  the  naval 
squadron  in  the  Gulf,  and  in  May  ordered  Gteneral 
Zachary  Taylor  to  have  hie  troops  ready  to  move  into 
the  disputed  territory  between  Texas  and  Mexico. 

In  tiie  annexation  negotiations  President  Tyler 
had — intentionally,  he  said — kept  open  the  question 
of  the  Texan  boundary  towards  Mexico.  There  was 
a  vast  area  between  the  river  Nueces  and  the  Bio 
Grande,  which  both  diumed.  Mexico  said  this  seo- 
tion  had  not  rebelled,  and  was  peopled  by  Mexicans. 
Texas  said  that  it  was  represented  in  the  Texan  Con- 
gress. Since  both  seemed  to  base  their  claims  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  people  in  that  section,  it  woiild 
appear  to  have  been  easy  to  discover  that  feeling, 
amicably.  But  as  Tyler  had  kept  open  the  old 
Mexican  spoliation  claims  after  they  had  been  once 
settled,  so  now  it  seemed  strategic  to  enlarge  the 
ground  of  dispute  by  taking  over  Texas's  quarrel  as 
to  the  bounduy.  l^e  larger  the  American  demand, 
the  earner  it  would  be  to  put  on  the  acreira  in  acquir- 
ing ^e  coveted  territory  to  the  ocean,  either  hy 
ftmsed  sale  or  by  war.  The  planters  preferred  the 
former  but  were  ready  to  resort  to  the  latter. 

In  ccmformity  with  this  robber-baron  policy,  the 
President  in  July  ordered  General  Taylor  to  sail 
from  New  Orleans  and  enter  the  disputed  territory 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Kueces,  and  to  hold  himself 
in  readiness  there.     Taylor  was  there  with  4,000 
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ngulars,  when  in  his  December  message  to  OongreM 
the  President  eongr&tnlftted  the  country  on  the 
"bloodless  achieTement"  of  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

While  the  dispated  land  was  thus  garrisoned  by 
Americans,  the  President  in  Kovember  sent  Slidell  aa 
a  special  envoy  to  the  City  of  Mexico  to  open  negotia- 
tions for  the  matters  in  dispnte,  and  with  secret 
verbal  instructions  as  to  the  getting  of  California. 
The  President  was  a  prompt  business  man,  for  Con- 
gress had  not  yet  accepted  the  Texan  constitation. 
Slidell  was  an  interesting  envoy;  mxteen  years  later 
he  was  special  envoy  again,  from  the  slave  States  in 
rebellion  to  Great  Britain,  when  he  was  held  np  in 
mid-ocean  by  a  too  zealous  Yankee  captain.  Hjb 
Mexican  mission  was  a  failure  technically,  for  the 
Mexican  revolutionary  government,  which  he  ex- 
pected to  bribe,  would  not  receive  him  at  alL  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  refusal  enabled  the  President 
to  tell  Congress  that  these  contumacious  people  had 
exhausted  our  tolerance. 

Weeks  before  Slidell  asked  for  his  pasqwrts,  how- 
ever, the  President  was  putting  on  the  military  pres- 
sure in  the  disputed  country.  He  ordered  C^neral 
Taylor,  in  January,  1846,  to  move  his  force  to  the 
east  bulk  of  the  Bio  Grande  as  far  as  he  eoold  go 
without  getting  into  actual  collision  witii  the  Mexieaii 
troops,  who  were  on  the  western  bank  at  Matamoras. 
If,  however,  the  Mexicans  assumed  the  offennve,  he 
was  to  take  the  offensive  also.  By  March,  Taylor 
had  taken  his  position  directly  across  the  river  from 
the  Mexican  force,  whose  general  ohaUenged  his  pree- 
enoe  as  an  invasion.  A  month  later  a  reoonsoitering 
squi^ron  of  Americans  waa  eut  to  pdeees  1^  a  superior 
Mexican  force. 

Then  General  Aruta  began  to  <q>enta  against 
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Taylor's  cABunnmoatiooe.  Taylor  made  a  qmok 
muoli  to  his  base,  and  upon  his  retnm  he  en- 
eonntered  General  Arista  at  Falo  Alto.  Here  in  a 
set  battle,  chiefly  of  artillery,  the  Mexicans  were 
routed  with  large  loea,  on  account  of  their  inferior 
skill  in  har'dl'T'g  their  pieces.  The  next  day  Arista 
made  another  stand  at  Beaaoa  de  la  Palnu  in  a  more 
advantageons  poeilion.  Beep  ravines  lined  the  (me 
road  of  advance,  and  tJie  Mexicans  oommanded  it 
with  a  battery  loaded  with  grape.  Q«neral  Taylor's 
infantry  crept  through  the  ravines,  and  his  cavalry 
chained  galbmtly  up  the  road,  sabering  the  gunners 
and  driving  the  Mexicans  over  the  river  to  Mata* 
moras.  The  'American  loss  was  slight,  while  that  of 
the  Mexicans  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  men  eu'- 
gaged.  By  the  middle  of  May,  Gmieral  Taylor  had 
crossed  the  Bio  Grande  and  ooenpied  his  enemy's 
fortiflcations. 

Meanwhile  events  had  moved  fast  in  Washington. 
As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  American 
reeonnoitering  party  reached  the  capital,  PreBident 
Folk  sent  to  Congress  a  lurid  war  message.  He  re- 
cited how  his  attempted  negotiations  with  Mexico 
throogh  Slidell  bad  been  insolently  ignored, — ^but 
he  did  not  tell  that  Slidell  had  been  sent  to  bribe  the 
revolutionary  government  into  a  cession  of  Califor- 
nia. He  went  back  to  the  old  spoliation  claims  which 
were  still  unpaid, — although  tiey  were  a  trifle  and 
would  unquestionably  have  been  paid  when  a  stable 
government  was  set  up.  He  declared  that  Mexican 
soldiery  "had  invaded  our  territory  and  had  shed 
American  blood  on  American  soil'*;  that  consequently 
"war  existed,  and  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  to 
prevent  it,  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico."  But  be 
did  not  name  the  militaiy  provocation  by  the  Ameti- 
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cans,  intoleraUe  to  the  proper  eeU-re^eot  of  a  proud 
neighbotiT;  nor  did  he  state  that  tiie  object  of  the 
administration  ia  all  its  nagging  of  Mexico  into  a 
fight  was  to  mate  an  oooaaion  for  seizing  California. 

Congress  knew  this  other  eide,  both  Democrats 
and  Whiga.  But  one  party  liad  shaped  ei^nts  to  this 
bloody  spot,  and  the  other  party  could  not  l>e  letpoa- 
sible  for  leaving  the  brave  little  American  army,  led 
too  by  a  Whig  who  might  make  a  good  presidential 
name,  withont  support.  Congress  immediately  voted 
an  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  for  the  war,  and  ao- 
thorised  the  President  to  call  for  50,000  Tolnnteers. 

In  the  first  excitement  of  the  people  the  war 
seemed  popular.  The  brilliant  victories  of  General 
Taylor's  well-disciplined  force  over  superior  numben 
stimnlated  immense  national  fervour  at  first,  vrithont 
much  regard  to  the  cause.  Enlistments  were  plenti- 
ful in  the  West,  and  of  course  in  the  South;  but  in 
New  England  there  was  reproach.  'A  young  poet 
named  James  Buseell  Lowell  in  the  Bighw  Papen 
voiced  with  ancient  dialect  the  prevaiHng  Yankee 
•feeling  against  "them  nigger-drivin'  States,"  who 
were  after  'H^igger  pens  to  cram  with  slaves." 

"Et  je  take  a  evrord  an'  dror  it 
And  go  stick  a  feller  tkra, 
Oov'ment  ain't  to  answer  for  It,— 
Oodll  send  tbe  bill  ter  yon,** 

was  a  iype  of  the  moral  appeal;  and  the  argument 
addressed  to  Private  Sawin,  that  "Our  nation's  big- 
ger'n  theim  and  so  its  rights  air  bigger,"  was  a 
f^vecimen  of  the  unanswerable  satire.  When  fight- 
ing blood  is  up  conscience  has  to  wait  for  a  little; 
but  the  reaction  ia  apt  to  be  upsetting  when  it  comes. 
On  the  one  hand  were  the  endmsiastB  of  slavery  and 
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of  coqnnBiou,  iritli  their  beating  drmnB.  Id  the  mid- 
dle was  another  dass  of  people  who  stifled  their 
repudiation  of  the  prinoiplefi  of  this  wax  under  the 
then  mnoh  quoted  eentiinent,  "Onr  country,  right 
or  wrong."  At  the  other  aide  were  conscienttous 
Democrats  and  Whige  like  Van  Buren,  King,  Bhiir, 
Webster,  Olay,  Benton,  who  frankly  reproached  the 
administration  for  the  dishonour  of  the  war.  Many 
like  theae  snpported  it  from  a  sense  of  national  duty 
and  also  denounced  it  with  unmeasured  bitterness. 
A  young  officer  from  West  Point  who  distiDgaished 
himself  in  that  war,  tnyaaes  S.  Qrant,  wrote  many 
years  afterwards  in  his  Memoirs:  'Tor  myeelf  I  was 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  measure  [the  annexation  of 
Texas}  and  to  this  day  I  regard  the  war  as  one  of 
the  most  unjust  ever  waged  by  a  stronger  against  a 
weaker  nation."  And  another  man,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, whom  Illinois  was  sending  to  Congress,  said 
years  later:  "I  was  an  old  Whig,  and  whenever  the 
Democratic  party  tried  to  get  me  to  vote  that  the 
war  had  been  righteously  begun  by  the  President,  I 
would  not  do  it.  But  when  they  asked  money  or 
land  warrants,  or  anything  to  pay  the  soldiery  I  gave 
the  some  vote  that  Douglas  did." 

While  the  war  was  Uius  in  discussion  among  the 
people,  the  administration  was  pushing  it  vigoroual7f 
both  by  intrigue  and  by  military  plans.  To  subvert 
the  Mexican  government  which  had  refused  to  see 
Slidell,  the  administration  arranged  to  have  the  exfled 
Santa  Anna  returned  from  Cuba  to  Mexico.  It 
hoped  that  his  gratitude  would  incline  him,  if  he 
succeeded  in  getting  the  leadership  again,  to  favour 
the  American  designs.  But  Santa  Anna,  when  he 
reestablished  himself  by  a  counter  revolution^  at  once 
b^an  to  organize  an  irreconcilable  reeiBtanoe  to  the 
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invaders.  But  thoogh  the  goremmeat  was  f^nled  in 
thin  intrigoe,  the  military  aeizare  of  Califomii  that 
Bune  snnmieT  was  BnoeeesfuL  Conimodore  81oat 
took  poBBenion  of  the  aaa^rts,  and  0«nenl  Keaney 
marched  overland  hj  Santa  Fe  and  oocDpied  the  ter- 
ritory. 

In  September  Oeneral  Taylor  captured  Monter^, 
after  days  of  deeperate  resistance  by  ita  defenders,  in 
which  he  himself  lost  heavily.  He  granted  very 
generous  terms  to  the  defeated,  allowing  thou  to 
march  away  with  small  arms  and  some  anuaonition. 
For  this  liberality  he  was  oensnred  by  the  administra- 
tion, which  was  glad  to  find  somewhat  against  tlus 
soldier  whose  exploits  were  already  itiafeiTig  new»> 
papen  and  oonventions  hail  him  aa  a  Whig  presi- 
dential candidate.  The  State  elections  of  the  an- 
tnmn  were  beginning  to  show  the  Northern  disap- 
proval of  the  wst;  and  in  the  face  of  these  Whig  mo- 
eeesee  the  President  was  not  disposed  to  f^ve  im- 
limited  opportnnity  to  the  too  popular  Whig  general. 

But  there  were  no  Democratic  generals  to  pnt  in 
his  place.  A  number  of  Democratic  politidans  were 
made  brigadier-  and  major^enerals  directly  from 
civil  life,  and  it  was  even  proposed  to  make  Elenator 
Benton  a  lieutenant-general.  But  military  heroes 
could  not  be  produced  thus.  The  only  officer  who 
oonid  supersede  Taylor  was  another  Whig,  the  rank- 
ing major-general  of  the  army,  Winfield  Scott.  He 
was  a  succ^aful  commander  in  the  War  of  1813,  and 
indeed  was  one  of  the  ablest  officers  that  the  country 
has  ever  had.  He  also  was  envious  of  Taylor,  and  was 
using  every  means  to  escape  the  business  of  stafF 
direction  in  Washington  and  to  get  the  chief  comr 
mand  in  Mezioo. 

WbNi  it  became  evident  that  a  Jrandzed  dayi*  war 
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would  not  whip  the  Mexioaiu  into  oeding  Oslif  omia, 
plans  -wen  made  for  a  capture  of  the  capital  city. 
BelufltantlT'  the  eommand  of  the  great  expedition  via 
heatowed  upon  the  Whig,  General  Scott.  But 
thoQgh  he  had  very  definite  amhitdons  for  the  presi- 
dency, he  was  esteemed  le»  dangerous  than  Taylor. 
So  it  was  decided  to  leave  Taylor  at  the  North,  and 
ta  take  the  flower  of  his  well-drilled  army  for  Scott, 
who  was  to  approach  the  capital  from  the  aea  by  the 
same  route  that  Cortes  toolc 

While  Scott  was  starting  for  New  Orleans,  De- 
cember, 1646,  Congreas  assembled  again.  The  Fresi- 
dent'a  mesaage  was  an  ingenious  special  pleading  ia 
defence  of  the  war,  which  the  oriticiams  of  the  people 
certainly  required.  There  were  plenty  of  oenaoiiooB 
speeches  in  Congress,  but  there  was  a  united  reeponee 
to  the  needs  <^  the  military  situation.  A  sum  <^ 
$60,000,000  was  appropriated.  The  navy  was  im- 
proved with  new  steam  vessels.  Enlistments  for  a 
five-year  term  were  authorised.  Both  loans  and 
treasury-note  issues  were  voted.  Nevertheless,  Con- 
gress refused  to  provide  for  aoy  increase  in  the 
revenne,  as  wisely  sn^ested  by  the  President.  A 
quadrupled  pnblio  debt  was  preferred  to  a  present 
increase  of  taxes. 

When  General  Scott  in  January  took  away  from 
General  Taylor  his  best  soldiers,  he  left  him  chiefly 
raw  levies  to  be  used  against  the  superior  forces 
which  Santa  Anna  was  bringing  North.  But  the 
spirited  old  commander,  smarting  under  the  sense  of 
injustice,  turned  his  limited  resources  to  large  ao- 
count.  On  the  plateau  of  Buena  Vista  he  fought 
oS  fhe  charges  of  Santa  Annans  great  army  with 
remarkable  skill.  His  own  intrepidity  imparted  it- 
saU  to  hia  new  lagiiuentB  as  he  rode  continuoualy 
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along  the  firing  line,  and  the  most  gallant  aBsanlta  of 
.the  Mexicans  were  nnable  to  dislodge  them.  The 
next  day  the  e<q>erb  Mexican  axmj  was  in  full  retreat, 
having  lost  over  a  quarter  of  ita  number. 

WUle  the  American  people,  even  the  Korthem 
Whigs,  were  being  thrilled  by  tiiis  brilliant  Tictoi7> 
— ^which  finished  TnnTrijig  Taylor's  presidential  pres- 
tige. General  Soott  was  disembarkitig  at  Vera  Onu. 
He  had  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  eighty  transports  and 
an  army  of  over  12,000  men.  Soott  was  nnsnr- 
paased  as  a  stafi  offioer,  and  few  e^wditions  have 
been  better  eqmpped  than  was  this;  few  modem 
armies  have  been  more  eager  for  battle.  The 
Americans  expected  to  have  their  landing  diqratedr 
and  5,K00  soldiers  in  ehipe'  boats  on  the  glas^  eea 
at  once  making  for  the  shore,  formed  a  gallant  q>eo- 
tacle.  Those  were  the  days  when  it  was  still  the 
custom  for  soldiers  to  wear  their  dress  nniformi 
when  they  went  to  face  death  in  battle,  and  military 
dress  had  not  yet  lost  the  pomp  of  the  Napoleonia 
era. 

The  WnTi'mtTia  did  not  dispute  the  landing,  but 
retired  to  the  castle  of  Vera  Criu,  where  they  sus- 
tained a  bombardment  until  the  big  siege  gons  forced 
their  capitulation.  General  Scott  was  a  sdentifio 
as  well  as  a  t1«H}iing  soldier,  and  he  was  too  careful 
of  the  lives  of  his  men  to  order  the  unneceflsaiy 
storming  asaanlta  whicli  his  gjory-hungry  officen 
be^ed  for.  A  month  was  now  spent  in  perfecting 
the  base  and  in  pushing  forward  the  advance,  be- 
fore Santa  Anna  was  encountered.  This  indomit- 
able man  had  brought  down  the  shattered  renmant 
of  his  army  from  its  defeat  at  Baena  Vista,  had  sab- 
dued  oontradiction  at  the  capital,  and  had  gathered  a 
new  force  <d  nearly  12,000  soldiera,  undiscipliiied 
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bat  ipirited,  to  oppose  the  new  Owtes.  At  Ceno 
Oordo,  ftmong  the  hills,  he  awaited  the  Americana 
iith  hia  army  advantageonaly  placed.  But  Soott't 
trained  eye  diecoTered  <me  weak  spot:  hj  throwing 
a  force  in  the  Mexioan  rear  he  hit  this  spot,  and  80<m 
Santa  Anna's  army,  after  a  stout  fi^t,  was  driven 
in  a  broken  and  eangoinary  roat  hy  the  cheering 
Americans.  The  viotors'  loss  was  450,  but  that  at 
the  defeated  was  much  greater,  and  the  remnant  of 
6,000  with  which  Santa  Anna  escaped  WM  nearly 
captured. 

The  Heziean  general  had  no  thought  of  yielding. 
His  foes  at  the  capital,  who  declared  him  proven  in* 
competent,  were  £iBt  put  down,  and  then  by  priatence 
of  opening  negotiations  with  the  Americans,  he 
finessed  for  time  in  which  to  reorganise  the  defence. 
From  April  to  August,  while  slow  parleys  were  going 
on  between  Santa  Anna  and  an  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can State  Depariment,  Scott  was  getting  up  rein- 
forcements and  guarding  his  soldiers  from  yeUow 
fever.  The  cool,  mountainous  elevation  where  ha 
was  encamped  protected  tiie  army  from  that  dreaded 
BCOUTge,  and  when  the  advance  was  again  resumed 
towards  the  higher  lands,  the  soldiers  were  in  ad* 
mirable  form. 

At  the  middle  of  August,  General  Scott's  army 
had  reached  the  volcanic  elevations  where  they  could 
look  down  upon  the  dream-like  beauty  of  the  City 
of  Mexico  in  its  green  and  well-watered  baon.  Aa 
Buperior  in  military  skiU  and  firmness  to  the  Mexi- 
can patriots  as  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  three  cen- 
turies before  had  been  on  this  very  road,  they  had 
yet  to  reckon  with  the  last  bitter  stand  of  an  infuri- 
ated people.  Chembnsco,  Chapultapec,  Molino  del 
Bey,  were  the  names  of  a  seriea  of  desperate  fif^to 
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in  tight  of  the  eity,  in  dl'of  whidi  tlift  ooni 
the  Uezieaiu  and  the  iavinciUe  Bpiiit  of  8tnta  J 
went  down  before  the  oremutdmig  akill  and  ■teadir 
neia  of  the  inradeis.  After  &  mondi  of  this  unequal 
■trnggle,  the  Ainerieans  entered  the  city  aa  ita  few 
anrming  def enden  fled  from  it.  The  ancient  plaaa 
waa  full  of  conquerors,  i^oae  nurtisl  nnuoo  vaa  in 
the  air.  It  waa  not  atrange  that  the  inradera  aa 
individaala  reapected  property  and  women,  and  paid 
for  what  they  had,  fin  Uiey  were  Americana.  But 
it  waa  significant  that  after  such  an  unintermpted 
aeries  of  Tictorioas  battles,  after  anch  perfect  man- 
agement of  an  e^mdition  and  such  consummate  gen^ 
walahqt,  there  waa  so  litde  for  the  nation  in  after 
years  to  find  glory  in.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  looked  upon  that  extraordinary  war  of 
medifeval  brigandage  with  a  cold  cariosity,  never, 
save  in  the  South,  with  an  American  pride. 

After  sereral  montha  of  occupation  the  humiliated 
Uezieana,  through  a  provisional  government,  made  a 
treaty  of  peace.  It  defined  the  new  boundaries  be- 
tween the  two  Bepnblics  to  be  the  Bio  Grande  and 
a  Jine  drawn  westward  at  about  SS".  This  left  to 
the  United  States  not  only  all  the  disputed  acreage 
of  Texas,  which  we  had  pretended  waa  the  canse  of 
the  war,  but  also  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and 
Qpper  California,  reaching  northward  to  the  line  of 
our  new  Oregon.  The  United  Statee  agreed  to  pay 
$15,000,000  to  Mexico  for  what  had  been  forced 
from  her,  and  to  assume  all  the  old  spoliation  claima. 
Benewed  fiiendship  was  aubscribed  and  peaceable 
adjustment  was  promised  for  future  disputes.  Then 
the  stars  and  stripes  came  down  in  the  Fhua  and  the 
Mexican  troops  marched  in  aa  the  Aiaerioaii  oolunm 
disappeared  towards  the  sea. 
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Th0  war  wm  over  u  far  as  oonoemed  the  maker 
Bepublio;  bat  it  had  Isft  dragW  teeth  to  the  United 
States.  Slaverj  in  the  new  'territory  tr&B  the  oon- 
Bsmiiig  question.  Soth  parties  tried  not  to  make  it 
a  par^  iasne,  and  in  proportion  to  their  snceess  in 
this  avoidanee  it  became  tenfold  more  portentons  as 
the  inescapable  sectional  contradiction.  The  Presi- 
dent in  his  inangnzal  address  had  warned  the  people 
against  the  erila  of  anti-slaTery  agitation;  and  auob 
was  his  belief  in  the  excellence  of  slaTery,  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  reallj  expected  that  his  glowing  pro- 
gramme of  landraeqnisititm  wonid  be  able  to  £Tert 
attention  from  the  theme  of  bnman  bondage.  So 
far  was  it  from  this,  that  the  great  anti-slarery  re- 
TiVal  began  in  Polk's  administration;  and  it  was  both 
the  direct  and  the  indirect  resnlt  of  Polk's  policy. 

This  reriTal  b^an  in  Polk's  first  Congress.  The 
war  having  begnn,  Congress  was  ready  to  hold  up 
the  President's  bands  in  all  the  military  measures  he 
proposed.    It  also  acceded  to  his  request  for  $2,000,- 

000  with  which  be  said  be  hoped  to  purchase  peace. 
Bnt  while  this  bill  was  before  the  House,  in  Augnst^ 
1846,  a  fateful  thing  happened.  'A  Democrat  from 
Pennsylvania,  a  plain  man  of  Dutch  build,  David 
Wilmot  by  name,  presented  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  as  a  proviso  that  in  none  of  the  new  territory  to 
be  acquired  should  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude 
except  for  crime  be  permitted.  This  was  only  an 
extension  of  the  old  ordinance  of  1?87  that  slavery 
should  not  go  into  the  territories.     Bat  it  was  also  a 

0001  proviso  that  would  upset  the  entire  Southern 
enterprise.  It  was,  however,  snch  a  nmple  and 
Bfcrughtforward  enttins  oi  the  tangled  knot  that  it 
at  one*  oaught  the  Northern  fancy.    The  proviso 
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was  ftoeepted  by  the  Hoiue,  bat  it  Teaohed  the  Senate 
too  late  to  be  acted  od  before  adjonmiQeiit. 

The  "Wilmot  FroTiso"  irent  immediately  before 
the  ooantry.  In  the  South  it  was  ridioaled  and  exe- 
crated. In  the  North  it  wbs  inuaeuBely  popular  for 
a  long  time.  It  seemed  to  say  the  whole  thing.  It 
was  a  test  of  the  ingennonanees  of  the  administra- 
tion's policy:  Was  tiie  war  for  a  national  principld 
of  honour  or  was  it  for  slavery  extenaon,  pore  and 
simple! 

la  the  Congressional  elections  of  that  autumn  this 
proviso  helped  make  votes  against  the  administration. 
It  was  the  convinoing  and  mathematieal  ally  of  the 
oonscience  Whigs  and  the  conscience  Dembarala'in 
their  denunoiation  of  the  war.  In  the  next  sessidn 
of  Congress,  when  the  President  asked  foi^  $8,00O,< 
000  for  peace  money,  the  proviso  was  again  attached 
to  the  House  bilL  But  this  time  it  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  and  the  House  accepted  the  refnsal. 
The  Whigs  had  begun  to  be  jealous  of  the  proviso, 
as  they  claimed  it  was  a  stealing  of  their  thunder  by 
the  Northern  Democrats.  Nevertheless,  it  remained 
the  pillory  of  the'  insincerity  of  the  war. 

The  President's  tour  through  the  North,  mth  the 
idea  of  TTinlnng  a  stand  against  the  condemnation 
under  which  he  smarted,  was  not  euccesafoL  The 
revulsion  at  him  and  his  works  by  the  most  intelli- 
gent classes  of  Northern  society  was  too  strong  for 
his  speeches  or  his  person  to  win  tike  coveted  favour. 
The  second  Congress  which  met  in  1847  had  a  Whig 
majority  in  the  House.  It  did  notiiing  of  mo- 
ment, but  it  amused  itself  by  attacks  on  the  Presi- 
dent's conduct  of  the  war.  It  was  a  notable  Con- 
gress, however,  for  the  fact  that  both  Abraham  lin- 
ooln  and  Jefferson  Davis  appeared  in  it    It  alao  saw 
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tb«  dMtb  of  the  Ttmenble  John  Qiiiney  AiiuoB,  wlio 
fell  at  his  desk—the  grandest  ehampion  who  has  ever 
glorified  the  House. 

It  vas  in  the  sir  ever  sinoe  the  battle  of  Buana 
Viata  that  General  Taylor  would  be  the  next  Whig 
candidate,  and,  as  mrely,  the  next  president.  It  was 
alio  certain  that  President  Polk  had  no  chance  what- 
ever  of  election,  and  the  Democrats  had  no  mind  to 
loae  the  election  in  order  to  vindicate  their  Prerident 
for  obeying  their  instroctiona.  They  deoided  tiiat 
they  had  had  enough  of  Southern  presidents  for  a 
time,  and  now  looked  for  a  Northern  man  who  would 
bmid  to  Southern  maxims.  On  the  S2d  day  of  May, 
1&48,  the  Democratic  national  oonvention  at  Balti- 
more nominated  Lewis  Caae  of  Michigan  and  Wil- 
liam O.  Butler  of  Eentnc^.  Oass  was  an  ideal 
Korthem  man  with  Southern  principles  who  had  all 
his  poUtioal  life  yielded  to  every  demand  the  plant- 
ers made.  The  platform  approved  the  war  in  its 
totality,  but  was  non-oommittal  On  the  question  of 
alavery  in  the  territories. 

'  Bat  the  interest  of  the  country  was  chiefly  with 
the  nomination  of  (General  Taylor  in  Philade^hia^ 
the  ?th  of  June.  Webster  said  it  was  not  fit  to  be 
made.  Clay,  who  believed  that  in  this  best  year  of 
Whig  influence  he  would  again  be  the  candidate  was 
disappointed  once  more  and  for  the  last  time.  The 
Wh^  would  bare  no  other  but  the  old  warrior.  He 
had  been  steadily  victorious.  The  President  had  re- 
warded his  achievements  with  oonspicnons  efforts  to 
hide  his  glory.  He  was  the  most  available  man  for 
two  objects, — to  fight  the  administration  and  to  di- 
vert attention  from  the  slavery  question.  Li  order 
to  avoid  slavery  altogether  no  platform  was  adopted. 
And  yet,  though  both  the  great  parties  thus  with 
2d 
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dever  cftlcaUtiob  ignored  tlutt  question,  if  mB  to 
decide  tlie  eleotion  after  all,  in  a  way  tliey  eonid  not 
foresee. 

A  strange  amalgamataon  led  to  the  Tnating  of  the 
new  Free  Soil  party  of  1848.  First,  there  was  the 
old  iJherty  party,  with  increasing  nombers.  Close 
in  sentiment  to  them  were  the  conscienoe  Whiga  who 
despised  the  temporising  of  their  party  in  aroiding 
the  Wilmot  proviso  and  in  nominating  a  slave-owner. 
The  consoienee  Democrats  were  in  harmony  with  the 
Barnburner  faction  of  the  New  York  del^atioUf 
which  had  withdrawn,  indignant,  from  the  oonrention 
after  the  subservient  nomination  of  Oaaa.  These 
bodiea  coalesced  in  a  Free  Soil  convention  At  Bofhlo 
on  Angust  9,  and  nominated  the  most  distingnialied 
mutineer  against  the  oligarchy — ex-president  Martin 
Van  Suren.  This  party  had  a  platform  of  poweifnl 
dedarationg.  It  based  itself  flatly' on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  went  mach  further.  While 
it  disclaimed  any  right  to  interfere  with  slavery  in 
States,  it  claimed  the  right  and  the  duty  to  prohitnt 
it  forever  in  all  the  territories  under  control  of  Fed- 
eral government.  Congress,  it  declared,  had  no  more 
right  to  make  a  slave  than  to  make  a  king.  Pree 
soil,  free  speech,  free  labor,  free  men,  were  the  fervid 
and  rhythmio  phrases  with  which  this  very  gennine 
paper  ended.  Had  there  been  some  one  elae  than 
Van  Buren  at  the  head  of  it,  who  can  tell  how  much 
more  widely  it  might  have  carried  among  the  quick- 
ened consoienoeB  of  the  North  that  autnmnt  Bnt 
the  nation  was  not  yet  prepared  tor  the  throes  of  a 
Southern  eeceasion. 

As  it  was,  the  Whigs  following  Webster  and  Gree- 
ley gave  the  Free  Soil  ticket  scant  support,  in  s[nt«  of 
tlwir  moral  awakening.    But  as  Whigs  withdrew. 
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Democnti  came;  and  the  391,248  Free  Soil  Totes 
Were  enough  to  defeat  Casa  sonndly.  Of  course  these 
Totee  cune  from  the  free  States,  the  courageous  ex- 
ceptions being  9  in  YirginiB  and  125  in  Maryland. 
Cass  received  1,220,644  votes,  and  Taylor  1,S60,099. 
In  the  electoral  college  Cess  had  127  and  Taylor  168. 

When  Congress  reaeeembled  in  December  after 
this  election,  the  administration  had  reason  for  de- 
jection. The  President  had  conducted  an  extraor- 
dinarOy  snccessfnl  war,  and  had  added  an  empire  to 
his  oonntry.  But  he  himself  was  covered  with 
obloqi^,  and  the  Democratic  policy  he  had  followed 
was  condemned  at  the  poUs.  Hia  message  was  a  long 
a^^mnent  in  justification  of  the  war,  with  snggestiona 
for  a  brotherly  compromise  of  the  slavery  question 
by  an  extension  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  lins^ 
86°  SOVtothePftdfio. 

Polk's  strange  career  was  finished  when  on  Mon- 
day, March  5,  1849,  he  left  the  White  House  to  the 
general  whose  fame  he  bad  tried  to  arrest.  He 
survived  his  ofSce  but  a  few  weeks.  Overwork  and 
mortification  had  together  so  broken  him  that  he 
could  not  resist  disease.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1849, 
he  passed  away  at  hia  house,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year. 

The  contrast  between  the  personal  reprobation  of 
the  President  by  the  public  and  the  extent  of  the 
material  advantage  he  had  conferred  upon  his  oonn- 
try  is  one  of  the  memorable  points  in  American  his- 
tory. It  was  "manifest  destiny"  that  this  nation 
should  possess  the  continent  to  the  western  ocean, 
just  as  it  was  later  that  slavery  should  be  alwlished. 
But  the  agent  of  the  first  achievement  waa  r^arded' 
as  the  "sconrge  of  Qod,"  while  the  worker  of  the 
latter  was  His  prophet  and  the  shepherd  of  His  peo- 
ple.   The  repudiation  of  President  Polk  happened 
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bemnae  of  the  -vny  he  did  theiftted  task.  The  motiTS 
he  obeyed  vas  not  humuie,  hot  bBrbarooa  and  aelfidt 
to  the  d^pree  of  brutality.  The  methods  he  nied  ta 
open  the  war  were  hypocrisy  and  diesimiilation;  with 
all  his  effort  to  put  Mexico  in  the  wrong,  he  aoooeeded 
only  in  putting  his  own  coontry  in  the  wrong.  The 
consnmmate  despatch  with  which  the  war  was  pushed 
t9  its  speedy  end  never  excited  so  much  commenda- 
tion that  men  did  not  stop  to  pity  the  prond  and 
heroic  -victims.  These  lost  their  crown  ihat  sUvery 
might  triumph  over  freedom  in  another  republic. 
Thar  sentiments  were  nobler  than  ours,  unprogrea- 
sire  as  they  were  as  a  people.  When  the  articles  of 
peace  were  being  discussed,  the  Mexican  conmuarion- 
ers  be^ed  for  a  clause  promiaiiig  that  alaTeiy  should 
not  enter  the  domain  which  they  had  already  purged 
of  human  bondage.  The  American  commiimouer^ 
Polk's  confidential  agent,  replied  that  if  the  territory 
'Srere  increased  tenfold  in  ralne,  and  covered  a  foot 
Hof^  with  pure  gold,  on  the  single  ccmdition  that 
slavery  were  to  be  forever  exclnded"  he  would  "not 
entertain  the  offer  for  a  moment,  nor  even  think  of 
BtmHing  it  to  his  government.  No  American  Freu- 
dent  would  dare  to  submit  such  a  treaty  to  the  Sen- 
ate." 

The  land  did  prove  to  be  as  valuable  to  this  nation's 
development  as  if  it  had  been  covered  with  gold  over 
its  entire  surface;  but  the  heart  of  the  real  American 
people  was  too  sound  for  such  a  traffic  to  be  other 
than  the  Mtterest  humiliation. 

Against  this  gigantic  shame  the  pure,  rigorous  atkd 
pious  life  of  the  President  and  bis  saintly  wife,  as 
well  as  the  remarkable  business  oapadty  of  bis  ad- 
ministration, make  the  figure  of  an  anti-climaz.  Yet 
the  American  historian,  Bancrctft,  writing  fcora  vivid 
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memories  of  tlie  way  things  were  made  to  more  while 
he  was  in  Polk's  cabinet,  said  that  "his  admimstration, 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  results,  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  in  onr  national  history,  certainly  one  of 
the  greatest."  It  is  safe  to  beliere  that  if  thia  most 
Mne  historian  had  been  able  to  attain  the  perspectiye 
of  history  iq  which  to  regard  the  brilliant  execntion 
of  thoae  days,  he  would  have  used  a  more  discerning 
w^ndthan  great. 
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PKESIDENT  ZAOHART  TAYLOR. 

(PABT  or  OKI  AI>]fIKXBTRA.IIOI!r,   1849-1860.) 


CHAPTER  y\U. 

A.  PBBSIDZirr  FSOH  THX  OAUP. 

A  TEiBD  time  in  twenty  years  the  American  peo* 
pie  had  made  a  president  out  of  a  militaiy  idoL 
Gteneral  Taylor's  laurels,  nnlike  those  of  Jackson  and 
Harrison,  were  fresh  from  recent  battlefields;  and 
nnqneetioQably  the  blunt  old  warrior,  rather  than 
General  Bcott,  was  the  popular  hero  of  the  Mezioan 
war.  Not  less  than  his  brilliant  victories,  his  per^ 
sonal  ways  appealed  to  the  imagimttfon  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Oeneral  Scott  was  consummate  as  a  mili- 
taiy  scientist  and  superb  as  a  fighting  general;  bnt 
his  ranitiefl  and  pomp — "Fnaa  and  Feathers"  he  was 
nicknamed — left  little  in  reeeire  for  the  popnlar 
fancy  to  fill  out.  Taylor,  on  the  contrary,  left  all  hia 
bedecking  for  the  imagination  of  his  admirers,  fox 
he  was  plain  in  manner — "old  Rough  and  Ready"  he 
was  called, — he  got  along  with  as  little  uniform  as 
poaoble,  he  let  others  take  care  of  his  prestige;  but 
m  camp  and  in  fight  he  was  the  inoamation  of  ro- 
BonrcefulnesB,  dedaireneBs  and  intrepidity. 

Yet  he  would  not  have  been  hailed  inftantlj  bj 
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tiie  Whig  muiagerB  u  tlie  one  and  only  preeidential 
penonality  for  3848,  if  they  had  not  felt  an  impera- 
tive  need  for  an  availability  once  more  rather  than 
for  a  statesman.  A  man  of  well-known  Views,  a  con- 
Btmctive  leader  who  stood  pronounced  on  all  the  defi- 
nite isanoB,  would  have  been  a  too  dangerous  experi- 
ment for  the  WhigB  that  year.  Disint^fration  OTer 
the  slavery  question  had  stmck  both  paitiee,  but  the 
Whigs  were  the  more  shal^.  There  was  really  but 
one  prominent  iaane.  The  old  questions  which  the 
parties  had  battled  over  were  about  fought  out  The 
doctrines  the  people  were  actually  discussing  were 
those  which  the  Free  Soil  convention  boldly  pub- 
lished. Should  there  be  any  new  slave  States? 
Should  slavery  be  prohibited  in  all  the  territories  as 
Wilmot  said,  or  allowed  in  all  the  territories  as  Cal- 
houn said,  or  be  kept  below  36"  30'  as  P(tt  saidf 
Neither  of  the  great  parties  in  1848  dared  go  before 
the  people  on  these  iseuee ;  neither  could  have  agreed 
witlun  itself  upon  a  platform  which  answered  these 
questions;  the  line  oi  intense  and  rancorous  differ* 
enee  of  opinion  wound  like  a  serpent  in  each  party. 
The  future  was  gloomy  with  uncertaiuty.  Only  the 
slave-driving  section  dE  the  Democratio  party  had  a 
dear  programme.  As  for  either  party  as  a  whole, 
there  were  so  many  anti-slavery  Democrats  at  the 
Korth  and  pro-slavery  Whigs  at  the  Soatb  and  so 
many  anti-agitation  men  in  both  parties,  that  there 
was  no  policy  at  all  except  to  keep  the  iaaoe  out  of 
the  presidential  contest.  This  was  one  strong  reason 
why  the  presidents  of  this  period  were  of  <&tinctly 
smaller  pattern  than  those  before  1840  and  after 
1860;  the  men  of  this  double  decade  who  were  great 
had  marked  records  on  the  slavery  question;  Clay  In 
1841  waa  an  instance  of  theix  difficulty  as  eaudidatei. 
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Oenseqaently,  Taylor's  vav  reoord  uid  i 
oeptaUlity  made  him  a  godftend  to  the  Whig  muuf 
gen. 

Zathaxj  Taylor  had  soldier  blood  to  begin  with, 

hia  father  having  be^  Colonel  Bichard  Tiyltn*  of 

the  Revolution.     The  Taylors  came  from  Carlisle  on 

the  EngliBh  border,  but  they  had  been  Vi^iniana 

for  five  generations  when  the  fntnre  president  was 

bom,  September  H,  1784.     After  the  Bevolntion 

iVirginia  bestowed  a  land  bounty  on  her  veteran 

soldiera,  and  Colonel  Taylor  took  up  a  grant  in  Kenr 

tuehy,  which  was  then  but  a  vast  county  in  the  parent 

State.     Here  were  but  few  settlerH,  and  the  life  vas 

the  rough  and  rigorous  one  of  farmera  in  the  frontier 

wildemeae.     Thus  yonng  Taylor,  like  young  Folk, 

grew  np  a  strenuous  produot  of  the  New  West     Bnt 

unlike  Folk  he  had  no  high  scholarly  tastes  nor  la^e 

educational  opportunities.     He  had,  however,  a  nmch 

.  better  education  than  moat  pioneer  boys,  at  hia 

1  father's  prosperous  hearth,  where  a  private  Yankee 

j  tutor  instructed  him  for  years  in  book  learning,  and 

I  where  the  soldier  neighbours  met  to  talk  over  their 

I  fghtiog  daya  and  to  exchange  their  political  notions. 

[  The  Taylor  boys  thus  caught  the  military  spirit,  and 

',■  all  but  one  of  them  entered  the  United  States  army. 

;      When  the  army  was  increased,  in  1808,  by  seveni 

ji  regiments  preparatory  to  the  possible  conflict  with 

1' Great  Britain,  Zachary  Taylor,  then  twenty-three 

■J  years  of  age,  applied  for  a  commission.     He  received 

the  appointment  of  1st  Lieutenant  in  the  new  ?th 

Inf airtry.     Two  years  later  by  good  fortune  he  rose 

to  be  captain.     The  Indian  troubles  on  the  frontier 

were  frequent  at  that  time,  and  there  the  menace 

of  a  foreign  war  was  growing.     In  Governor  Harri- 

-sen's  Tippecanoe  campaign  in  1811,  Captain  Xa^dor*! 
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regnlan  vers  in  servioe,  though'  there  u  no  record  oi 
hie  prawnce  at  the  great  battle.  After  the  deoUmr 
tion  of  war  the  Indians  again  grew  bold  and  threat- 
ened the  whole  Wabash  valley.  Captain  Taylor  wai 
ordered  to  defend  Fort  Harnson,  a  atockade  on  the 
riTffir  above  Vincennea,  Which  settlement  was  to  be 
protected.  There  his  ocnnpany  of  fifty  men,  reduced 
to  lees  than  a  score  of  effeotives  by  fever,  foiled  and 
repolaed  a  large  attacking  force  of  Indians.  This 
was  BO  thorongbly  done  that  when  in  the  antunrn  re- 
lief came,  the  Indians  had  qnite  disappeared  from 
the  neighbonrhood.  For  this  good  work  Taylor  ie> 
oeived  the  brevet  of  major,  an  nnnsual  honour  at 
that  period.  The  next  year  Major  Taylor  with  the 
regnlsrs  was  nndertsking  an  expedition  against  the 
Indians  on  the  Wabash.  In  1814  he  became  major 
by  oonunission  and  etmdnoted  a  company  against  the 
savages  and  their  British  allies  on  Bock  river.  The 
treaty  of  peace  f  onnd  the  young  officer  in  this  hazard- 
ous bnt  inconspionons  service  which  seonred  the 
frontier. 

By  the  militery  peace  establishment  of  IdlS  the 
United  States  army  was  cut  down  to  10,000  men. 
The  President  rearranged,  transferred  and  dia- 
charged  officers,  to  form  the  new  corps.  In  the  re- 
duction Taylor  was  set  back  to  a  captaincy.  This, 
though  proper,  appeared  to  him  to  be  so  nnjnst  in 
view  of  the  saccessfal  ezploits  of  his  battafion,  that 
he  icfligned  from  the  army,  gtnng  home  'Ho  make  a 
OTop  <n  oom,"  as  he  naed  afterwards  to  say.  But 
govenunent  reversed  its  dediuni  and  Fresident  Hadt 
son  in  1816  restored  him  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the 
8d  Infantry,  and  he  then  retnmed  permanently  to 
army  life.  For  two  years  he  had  oommand  of  Fort 
Winnebago,  a  moat  advanead  post  in  tha  wilda  of 
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WiBotnuin.  Then,  after  a  weU-«u&ed  year  of  mb- 
senoe  spent  with  his  familj  in  Eientnc^,  he  had  his 
next  promotion  as  lientenant-coloiLel  of  the  4th  In- 
fantry. 

In  1832  he  had  beoome  colonel  of  the  Ist  Infantry 
r^jiment,  and  entered  into  the  Becond  Black  Hawk 
campaign  under  General  AtHnaon.  Dniing  the 
aimys  close  pursuit  of  Black  Ha^  and  his  nephew, 
the  Prophet,  occurred  the  unfortunate  amhmcade 
known  as  Stillman's  Bun,  and  the  Indian  defeat  of 
the  Bad  Aze.  Taylor  waa  aotive  throughont  the  ex- 
iting campaign,  and  waa  on  dnty  at  Fort  Crawford, 
Prairie  du  Chien,  when  Black  Hawk  appeared  to  sor- 
render. 

While  still  a  young  officer,  Taylor  had  married  an 
attractive  Maryland  girL  She  became  an  ideal  army 
woman  and  followed  her  husband's  fortunes  during 
his  many  years  of  frontier  service,  except  when  ho 
was  in  the  field.  He  acquired  a  cotton  {dantation  in 
Louisiana,  and  here  hia  family  came  to  reside  i^ien 
he  was  on  active  campaign.  The  Seminole  war  of 
1836  took  Colonel  Taylor  to  Florida,  where  he  fought 
the  decisiye  battle  of  Okechokee  against  the  TnfiiiiniL 
For  this  gallant  action  the  President  gave  him  the 
brevet  of  brigadier^neral,  and  he  was  made  the 
chief  commander  in  Florida.  His  next  assignment 
waa  the  ctonmand  of  the  Southwestern  Diviaicm  of 
the  army.  Here  he  was  while  the  IJ^xioan  tronble 
was  brewing  and  it  waa  his  fortune  to  be  the  general 
ordered  t^  Freadent  Polk  in  1846  to  enter  the  dis- 
puted territory  betweeii  Texas  and  Hezioo. 

Taylor  was  uxfy^one  years  old  when  his  appoHaur 
ity  came.  But  bu  tndmng  as  an  Lidian  Sf^htec  bad 
given  him  the  best  possible  preparation  for  a  war 
■gainst  an  army  formed  <m  European  modeli.    In 
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Indian  wsrfare  most  of  the  military  cooTentions 
whioh  attend  the  highly  organised  European  army 
are  discarded  for  the  sake  of  flexibility,  and  each 
soldier  is  expected  to  be  as  resourceful  as  an  Indian; 
and  to  aim  lus  rifle  in  battle  as  he  aims  it  in  hunting; 
the  commander  depends  on  his  own  ingenuity  for  his 
dispositions,  withont  taxing  his  memory  with  the 
formal  rules  of  war;  in  short,  the  one  rule  for  Indian 
fighting  is  instant  effectiTeneBS  with  the  least  trouble. 
In  the  series  of  victoriee  which  Taylor  was  now  to 
present  to  hia  country,  it  is  possible  to  see  the  peculiar 
habit  of  mind  which  his  ezdnsiTely  Indian  experience 
had  given  him.  What  he  would  hare  done  had  he 
been  called  on  to  handle  la^e  armies  on  a  compli- 
cated scale  it  is  possible  only  to  infer;  but  in  the  man- 
agement of  what  was  put  in  his  hands  he  ranks  as 
one  of  the  meet  judicious,  unerring,  prompt,  and  in- 
trepid generals  on  the  roU  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  training  of  his  troops,  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  his  combinations  to  the  vast  distances  of  the 
wilderness  in  which  he  operated,  in  his  estimate  of 
his  enemy,  and  in  his  forecast  of  what  his  ^len^ 
would  do,  in  his  celerity  and  accuracy  of  mind  in  bat- 
tle, in  the  BonndnesB  and  the  courage  of  his  decisions, 
Taylor  proved  that  a  forest  experience  against  the 
wily  &dians  is  the  best  possible  school  for  a  fighting 
generaL 

Poesessed  of  this  highest  competence,  his  disregard 
of  many  of  the  conventionalities  of  the  polished  officer 
made  him  the  more  admired.  He  hated  display,  and 
dreased  carelessly,  inconsiderate  of  the  pomp  of  war. 
General  Grant  tells  a  story  of  one  awkward  oocamcn 
when  Taylor  did  dress.  He  was  to  receive  a  visit 
from  the  commanding  naval  officer  of  the  Gulf  sqnad- 
Tou,  who  had  the  repute  of  a  stiddet  for  the  aocom- 
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panimeots  of  rank.  Taylor  oocordii^^Iy,  is  honoiir 
to  bk  gaattf  stood  stiff  and  joiujppy  in  his  foil  mii- 
f orm,  which  had  been  gathered  and  forbiBhed  iw  th* 
oecasioii.  On  the  other  hand,  the  flag  officer,  who 
had  heard  of  Taylor'a  contempt  for  fuss,  presented 
himself  in  his  undress  nnif  onn.  Eaeh  one  wished  he 
had  done  the  other  thing  and  explanations  were  em- 
fcarraseingi 

.  Bat  if  Taylor  was  careless  of  military  appearance, 
•Ten  to  his  f  amons  habit  in  battle  of  sitting  his  horse 
ndewise,  he  was  more  careless  of  the  penonal  dangers 
to  which  he  ejqwsed  himself.  He  was  aocnstomed  to 
be  dose  to  the  firing  line,  steadying  the  men  and 
TWflfcing  his  own  observations  of  the  enemy,  xea^  on 
the  instant  to  take  advantage  of  an  error  on  the  part 
oS  the  foe,  or  to  correct  a  weakness  among  his  own 
regiments.  If  it  wu  bad  jndgment  for  a  oomniander 
to  take  this  constant  risk,  it  belonged  to  Taylor's  lif  e- 
l<mg  method,  for  in  Indian  fights  the  leader  has  no 
safe  place  out  of  the  mel6e, — be  is  himself  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  battle.  Taylor's  batt^s  were  not  so 
extennve  in  area  as  to  lessen  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  it  the  cost  of  this  personal  exposure. 
.  £ach  of  Taylor's  batUea  in  Hezioo  was  a  marked 
tost  of  his  qoality.  The  inferior  character  of  the 
Mff""*^  as  £ghters  does  not  rob  his  skill  of  its  bi^ 
degree.  For  not  only  were  bis  numbers  leas  than 
tbmrs,  bat  his  chief  obstacles  were  the  physical  and 
morel  oonditiona  of  the  campaign.  Lnmense  and  be- 
vDdsring  distancee  f  nsn  bis  etarting^mint,  in  a 
apaise^  inhabited  coimtiy  iriueh  waa  soonred  by 
hoelile  guerrillas,  reqaired  a  steady  and  superior  ree- 
olntenessof  mind.  The  jeahmsyon  thepart  bodiof 
the  President  ai^  of  (General  Soott,  which  leJEt 
lum  to  his  own  initiatiTC^  now.  interiwed  with  Us 
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plani,  and  lastly  withdrew  from  him  the  grester  part 
of  the  flower  of  his  troopa  at  the  moment  viua  Santa 
Anna  waa  marching  npcn  him  with  an  txtaf  doable 
his  own,  onlj  serred  to  reveal  in  him  a  reoancoeflil* 
nesB  of  the  Ugheet  diBtinetion. 

Palo  Alto  and  Besaoa  de  la  P&hna,  thooi^  imall 
afiain  aa  to  the  nmnher  of  men  engaged  compared 
with  the  tremendons  battles  of  the  Oivil  War,  were 
e<mdaeted  with  a  neatness  of  conception  and  ■ 
promptitude  of  action  that  ^u>wed  the  bom  soldier 
who  is  at  home  on  any  field.  The  siege  and  captnre 
of  Monterey  marked  a  master  of  oomlniiationa  aa  well 
as  a  general  who  knows  the  value  of  nnremittang  as- 
sault If  the  terms  he  gave  to  the  defenders  on  their 
capitulation  proved  too  Hberal  afterwsrda  in  the 
altered  plan  of  campaign,  it  was  an  An^o-Saz<ni 
generosity  to  a  fallen  but  proud  foe^  which  hia  ooon- 
trymen  liked  though  the  President  disapproved. 
Bnena  Vista,  the  largest  and  most  brilHant  of  his 
battles,  in  which  his  force  was  half  that  of  the  enemy 
and  compoeed  principally  of  volunteer  recruits  who 
had  not  been  mtder  fire  before,  exhibited  a  rama^ 
able  capacity  for  dispodti<nia,  for  detectiiig  errsrs,  for 
yw^Ving  trembling  men  steady,  and  for  a  sense  of 
eritical  juncturee.  Had  Taylor  been  in  the  OiviJ 
War  hifl  qualities  Bn^;est  tlut  he  might  have  been 
another  Stonewall  Jackson. 

-  'After  Bnena  Vista  the  war  was  transferred  to 
Scott's  expedition  igainst  the  capital  city,  and  Taylor 
remained  on  guard  in  front  of  the  nor^em  section 
of  Uezieo,  which  the  United  States  had  thns  out  off 
for  aoqnisition.  He  was  aware  ot  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  Whigs  were  pressing  his  name  for  the 
next  presidency.  But  he  had  the  sagadty  to  keep 
out  of  the  moremffiit  in  every  way  until  the  war  was 
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over  and  be  was  sctnaUj  nominated  at  the'PhiUdel'- 
phia  oonreoitioi^  June  9,  1848. 

It  waa  a  rodden  change  for  the  grizded  fnmtier 
Boldior  vho  had  been  an  officer  in  the  senice  now  for 
jnat  forty  years.  Away  from  the  finer  asBOciationa 
of  the  East,  a  homely  and  veather-'beaten  army  man, 
he  had  been  patient  in  bia  vork  and  had  never 
thought  of  political  advancement  An  opportunity 
to  show  his  soldier  qnality,  foor  or  five  battles,  an 
envious  setting  aside  in  order  to  give  the  superb  Seott 
the  larger  chance, — and  now  be  waa  whirled  to  the 
very  top.  At  the  first  of  the  convention  be  led  every 
competitor;  Henry  Clay,  General  Scott,  and  Danid 
Webster  were  all  down  the  list;  and  on  the  fourth 
ballot  he  bad  a  clear  majority  over  the  field. 

The  general  was  not  a  notable  pnblioiat;  he  had 
never  even  voted  at  a  national  election  so  hasf  had 
been  his  soldier  life ;  but  he  had  soond  common  sense. 
Webster  and  Clay  were  both  contemptnons  at  the 
idea  of  putting  forward  a  man  so  notoriously  un- 
trained in  state-craft,  mif  amiliar,  indeed,  witb  the 
rudiments  of  Washington  procedure.  Nevertheless, 
they  gave  him  a  reluctant  support,  and  the  pe(^Ie 
had  faith  that  the  soldier  who  bad  handled  himself 
with  wisdom  in  Mexioo  would  be  Honest  and  above* 
board  as  president  It  was  against  him  in  the  North 
that  he  was  a  slave-holder;  bat  all  the  Southern  pren- 
dents  had  been  likewise;  and  discerning  Wtugs  be- 
lieved he  would  pat  the  Union  above  slavery,  as  PoUc 
and  l^ler  had  not  They  did  not  know,  however, 
how  'nliant  in  this  loyalty  he  would  be  against  the 
plotters  of  disunion;  nor  did  they  know  bow  dean 
and  andevious  would  be  bis  sense  of  the  oorrecf  eomiM 
for  a  perplexed  patriotism  to  take. 

Elected  by  a  comfortable  majority,  he  was  ii 
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rated  on  Hondaj,  Hazoh  6,  1849.  Washuigtoii  was 
pleasantly  disappointed  vhen  it  saw  the  man.  Bough 
and  Spartan-like  in  the  field,  he  had  the  aelf-poeBesBed 
manner  of  a  commander  oi  men,  the  grace  and  b&IhI- 
ity  of  a  well-bred  planter,  B(^  Clay  and  Webater, 
in  epite  of  their  ill  feeling  at  his  nomination,  called 
upon  him  with  hearty  aasurances  of  respect  and  sup- 
port. The  inangnral  addresB  was  chaActeristia  for 
its  simplici^  and  sincerity  of  spirit,  warmly  patriotio, 
bat  nnoommnnicative  as  to  definite  progranune.  The 
cabinet  named  vere,  Secretary  of  State,  John  M. 
Clayton  of  Delaware;  Treaanry,  William  AL  Mere- 
dith of  Pennsylvania;  War,  Geo^;e  W.  Crawford  of 
Georgia;  Navy,  William  B.  Preston  of  Sonth  Caro- 
lina; Poatmastei^neral,  Jacob  Collamer  of  Ver- 
mont; Attomey-f^eral,  Rererdy  Johnson  of  Haij* 
land.  'A  new  department  had  been  added  l^  the  last 
Congress,  that  of  the  Interior,  and  Tbomaa  Ewing  of 
Ohio  was  its  first  Secretary.  The  cabinet  was  not 
distinguished,  and  though  It  had  some  able  men, 
events  proved  that  the  I^resident  was  a  qnioker  judge 
of  soldiers  than  of  statesmen.  'A  needless  soandal 
over  the  payment  of  a  money  claim  developed  in  the 
cabinet,  wherein  three  of  its  members  had  not  avoided 
an  appearance  of  evil,  and  the  President's  last  days 
were  embittered  by  it.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Cky- 
ton,  made  his  name  historic  by  its  linking  with  Lord 
Bolwer's  in  the  Olayton-Bulwer  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  'At  tbat  time  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  which 
provided  for  a  canal  from  the  Gulf  of  3f enco  to  the 
Pacific,  and  took  Great  Britain  into  tKe  protectorate, 
were  esteemed  advantageous.  But  it  proved  a  most 
vexations  piece  of  diplomacy,  and  Clayton's  foresight 
was  seen  to  have  been  short. 
But  one  of  the  newer  men  whom  the  President 
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called  to  htm  for  connBel  vita  a  vise  elunee.  H«  did 
aot  meet  SeiuUor  8eward  of  New  York  in  time  to  put 
Tiiwi  into  tli6  ffalrinftt,  althouglL  bia  inflaflDce  dozing 
the  late  campaign  in  holding  the  eoBadeaioe  Whiga  to 
their  party's  candidate  had  been  of  large  effeet. 
Bnt  the  Senate  -was  the  troe  pbtce  for  Sevwrd,  who 
saw  with  clearest  eye  of  any  man  in  Congreu  the 
true  ntnation  in  regard  to  slavery,  and  the  mij  prin- 
ciplet  that  were  pertinent  to  it.  This  yonng  lenator, 
who  was  to  be  presently  the  founder  of  the  Eepublir 
can  party,  and  who  might  be  said  to  have  taken  np 
the  mantle  of  Clay  save  for  the  fact  that  hia  politioal 
principles  were  more  lofty  and  unerring,  was  drawn 
to  the  person  of  the  President;  and  the  artieea  and 
downright  soldier  f  oond  in  Seward  a  man  who  talked 
smse  and  saw  strught.  lincoln,  a  dozen  years  later, 
prized  Seward  as  his  chief  minjater  for  the  aamo 
^nalitiea. 

During  the  summer  of  1840  affairs  were  taking 
place  in  Oalif  omia  which  gave  the  distinct  ooloor  to 
Taylor's  short  administntion,  and  which  also  nearly 
Zesulted  in  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  year  be- 
fore, on  January  24,  1&48,  gold  was  discovered  in 
California.  It  was  in  a  lumber  camp  that  the  shin- 
ing particles  were  noticed  by  Marshall,  an  employee 
of  Captain  Sutter.  The  Utter,  the  great  autoentt 
of  the  region  and  a  Swiss  of  intelligence,  applied  such 
orade  tests  as  he  ooold  remranber,  decided  tiiat  it  was 
really  gold,  and  shared  the  secret  with  everybody. 
No  other  news  ever  travelled  so  fast.  The  whole 
population  was  in  a  state  of  frenzy.  The  country 
had  a  mized  lot  of  people — the  old  IfezicanB  living 
still  in  their  Spanish  laws  and  ousttHns,  half-ciTiliiM 
Indiana,  and  new  American  settlers,  prospectors  and 
adventurers  drawn  by  the  wonderful  olinuite  and 
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fertOi^.  In  a  few  days  it  aeemed  as  if  everybody  in 
Oalifomia  liad  come  to  the  gold  river.  Villages, 
haciendaji,  farms,  campe  were  left  absolutely  bare  of 
people.  Captain  Sutter's  camp  in  a  fev  weeks  was  a 
city  oi  thousands.  The  rawest  means  were  employed 
to  coax  the  gold.  In  the  absence  of  all  law  the  elums 
were  settled  by  primitive  conventions.  Yiolenoe  and 
bloodflhed  were  daily  arguments. 

In  8  few  weeks  New  York  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened; the  country,  the  world  knew  it.  The  pent-up 
passion  for  gold  started  hundreds  on  their  journey 
the  first  week,  scores  of  thousands  before  aummer. 
By  way  of  Cape  Horn,  by  way  of  the  IsthmaB  of 
Panama,  and  overland, — ^there  were  not  ships  enough 
to  carry  the  cra^  crowds,  and  the  wagon-trains  on 
the  six  months'  march  were  bo  continuous  that  the 
Indians  in  wonder  let  them  pass.  Not  Americana 
only,  bnt  Chilians,  Peruvians,  Australians,  Hawai- 
ians,  Malays,  and  Chinese,  were  soon  sailing  into  San 
Franoisco.  By  the  spring  of  1849  the  wagon-trains 
were  pouring  across  the  mountains  with  increasing 
thousands.  These  were  the  Argonauts  of  *49,  the 
Forty-ninera,  as  they  are  known  to  their  descendants. 
In  that  one  year  89,000  came  1o  California  in  the 
terribly  crowded  and  often  half -sinking  hulks,  and 
42,000  by  the  more  terrible  wagon  route. 

Settled  government  there  was  none,  save  that  of 
the  military  governor-general.  Laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  commonest  rights  were  imperatively 
needed.  The  sullen  Congress  which  adjourned  as 
Taylor  went  in,  had  neglected  to  provide  a  territorial 
government.  By  1849  there  were  enough  people 
in  Oalifomia  to  form  a  sovereign  State  instead  of  a 
territory.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  iSrst  acts  of  Presi- 
dent Taylor  was  to  send  a  confidential  agent  to  start 
2b 
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the  ball  rollii^  for  the  formsticai  of  a  State.  The 
CflJifoTmana  needed  no  urging,  and  independently 
the;  had  themselves  called  a  convention  of  BQch  dele: 
gates  as  could  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  the  digging 
for  a  brief  time  to  make  a  plan  of  govermnent. 
They  had  had  enough  of  anarohy,  absence  of  all  land 
titles,  lack  of  police,  settlement  oi  disputes  by  bowie- 
knife  or  gun,  lynchings,  and  Indian  raids,  iad  they 
wanted  instant  protection.  The  two  movements 
happily  coalesced,  and  on  September  8d  a  constitit- 
tional  convention  met  at  IConterey.  Its  members 
were  young  and  able,  for  the  East  had  given  to 
California  of  its  intell^nce  as  well  as  of  its  daring. 
The  new  constitution  was  modelled  on  those  of  New 
Tork  and  Iowa.  Its  most  important  feature  was  that 
slavery  was  prohibited,  even  the  Soathem  membexs 
not  venturing  to  contradict  By  November  the  peo- 
ple had  voted  to  adopt  this  constitntion  for  their 
State,  now  with  a  population  of  107,000;  and  Joiai 
C.  Fr&nont  and  WiUiam  K.  Gwin  were  made  Uie 
first  senators. 

When  Congress  assembled  in  December  the  ex- 
traordinary news  that  California  was  ready  for  State- 
hood, and  that  she  repudiated  slavery,  fell  with  ap- 
palling effect  upon  the  Southern  statesmen.  AH 
their  plans  had  gone  wrong.  They  had  not  had  time 
to  colonise  California  with  slave-owners;  nor  were 
they  to  have  even  the  old  compromise  line  of  86*  80' 
run  through  it  to  the  Pacific,  cutting  the  vast  regicm 
in  two.  It  had  been  suddenly  filled  up  past  repair 
by  a  race  of  hardy  Northerners  who  hated  aUvety  as 
a  pestilence.  "Manifest  destiny"  showed  a  new  as- 
pect. The  war  had  been  a  Southern  sowing  for  a 
Nordiem  reapii^.  The  long  cherished  equUibrinm 
in  the  Senate  between  the  free  and  the  slave  Statev 
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woTild  now  be  alunged  to  a  free  State  majority.  The 
free  State  majority  in  the  lover  HoDse  had  hitherto 
been  ineffective  against  the  elare  power  in  the  Senate. 
Now  davery  could  be  ontroted  eveiywhere. 

This  unexpected  and  intoleraHe  sitoation,  South- 
ern men  said  to  one  another,  waa  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  It  would  eoon  be  all  over  with  alaTezy  aa 
quickly  as  Northern  statesmen  learned  not  to  be 
oowed  by  Sonthem  violence  or  cajoled  by  Southern 
affability.  The  opening  of  the  session  was  accord* 
ingly  marked  by  an  outburst  of  Southern  animoflity, 
unrestrained  and  Tnthout  precedent.  Disunion 
threats  were  heard  on  every  aide.  In  the  House 
three  weeks  were  consumed  before  a  Speaker  oonld 
be  elected,  the  SoutlieTneni  were  so  nuTielding;  and 
dnring  that  time  secession  waa  the  staple  of  fiery  dec- 
lamation. It  is  hard  to  understand  why  the  North- 
ern members  did  not  unite  once  and  for  all  to  with- 
stand these  united  maniacs.  The  only  explanation 
is  their  consuming  love  of  the  Union  and  their  con- 
sequent wiUingness  to  endure  insolence  and  snbnut 
to  arrogance  for  its  preservation. 

President  Taylor  came  in  for  the  blame.  It  iraa 
he  who  had  encouraged  Califomia  to  do  this  smart 
and  confounding  thing.  It  was  more  natural  to  re- 
proach him  for  his  promptness  in  helping  California 
out  of  anarchy  than  to  hold  the  preceding  Congress 
responsible  for  its  neglect  Wlien  his  message  was 
read  he  was  still  more  blamed,  for  besides  ut^;ing  the 
immediate  admission  of  Oalif omia,  with  her  free  con- 
stitution, he  advised  that  the  people  of  New  Ifexioo, 
still  under  military  government,  be  encouraged  to 
form  their  own  constitution  as  a  State  without  intro- 
ducing any  of  the  sectional  questions  among  them;, 
along  with  a  temporary  territorial  establishment. 
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WHile  this  last  reoommendatioii  vu  ■  Htovl  aroid- 
ftnce  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  issue,  it  innild  mean  the 
idea  of  the  proriao  in  the  end,  as  the  New  Ueziod 
people  were  believed  to  disfavour  slavery.  Bnt 
though  Taylor  was  a  slave-otmer  fainudf ,  he  did  not 
want  to  see  the  extension  of  slavery.  He  had  no 
interest  in  the  Calhoun  sophistries  as  to  the  imper»* 
tive  need  of  that  institation  to  the  South. 

The  Southern  partisans  asked  the  President  if  he 
would  sign  any  hill  which  had  the  WOmot  proviso 
attached.  He  replied  that  he  would  sign  any  bill 
from  Ctmgrees  which  was  constitutional.  They  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  him.  They  attributed  bis  inde- 
pendent policy  to  young  Senator  Seward  Among 
the  anti-davery  men  at  the  North  there  was  exnlta- 
lioa  at  this  unanticipated  stand  of  a  Southern  Presi- 
dent. It  also  seemed  too  good  to  be  true  that  the 
slave-holders'  new  doctrine  of  "squatter  aovereignty," 
by  which  they  had  calculated  to  circumvent  the  lixni- 
tations  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  had  so  quickly 
turned  itself  to  plague  them.  Tbey  had  been  fairly 
checkmated  through  their  own  scheme. 

In  the  Senate  both  Clay  and  Webster  had  been 
returned  to  their  seats  after  a  few  years  of  absence. 
Clay  had  been  sent  back  by  the  State  to  make  ons 
more  great  effort  to  save  the  Union  from  disruption. 
He  was  in  his  seventy-third  year  and  in  delicate 
health.  Webster  was  in  his  sixty«ighth  year,  and 
so  was  the  third  oi  that  triumvirate  of  ^ants,  Cal- 
botm.  Never  at  any  one  time  before  or  since  has  the 
Senate  bad  in  its  seats  so  many  men  of  emineoit 
ability,  and  these  three  were  the  greatest  minds  that 
ever  led  in  that  body.  No  other  legislators  have 
had  such  influence  upon  Amerioan  iwlitical  develop- 
ment.   Oalhonn  was  the  oreator  td.  a  solid  South, 
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bound  to  support  akvery  or  break  the  TJmoiL  Olaj 
Dfot  the  creator  of  great  national  poUoieB,  unrivalled 
aa  a  c<autniotiTe  legiaUtor,  and  an  orator  of  superla- 
tire  magnetism  and  grace.  Webster,  however,  was 
the  roy^  orator,  the  profound  logician,  the  man  of 
wonder;  "godlike"  was  the  adjeotire  that  followed 
him;  he  was  worshi^qied  with  a  cult  that  tamed  hia 
moral  weaknesses  into  singolar  graces.  Clay  was  the 
most  popular  of  the  three;  even  his  enemies  loved 
"Lord  Harry";  when  great  legislation  was  neeeesary, 
men  were  tuaed  to  wait  for  Clay's  initiative. 

In  this  sessioa  Clay  originated  a  new  body  of  l^is- 
lation  which  makes  that  CongresB  the  most  notable 
up  to  the  Civil  War.  It  was  a  set  of  ao^ialled  eom- 
jwomise  meaeorea,  known  as  the  Compromise  of  1850, 
which  did  save  the  0nion  at  that  time  by  pnahing  off 
the  "irrepressible  conflict,"  as  Seward  called  It,  for 
ten  years  more.  While  listening  to  the  wild  speeches 
of  the  Southern  lords,  Clay  conceived  a  scheme  which 
he  conceived  might  arrest  the  stampede.  He  sub- 
mitted it  to  Webster,  January  31,  1850,  and  he 
approved  it  heartily.  It  eouaisted  of  a  coalescence  of 
several  old  and  new  measures  which,  if  bundled  to- 
gether>  would  represent  an  apparent  compromise. 
These  measures  were:  (1)  The  immediate  admis- 
aioD  of  California,  with  her  anti-slavery  constitution; 
'  (2)  The  erection  of  New  Hexico  and  Utah  into  Terri' 
tories,  saying  nothing  about  elavery;  (3  and  4)  The 
botmdary  dispute  between  Tezas  and  New  Mexico  to 
be  adjusted  with  a  payment  of  money  to  Tezas;  (5) 
Befuul  to  abolish  ^very  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; (6)  Prohibition  of  slave  markets  in  the  District; 
(7)  A  new  and  severe  Fugitive  Slave  Jaw;  (8)  No 
hindrance  of  the  slave  trade  between  States. 

This  seemed  to  Clay  and  Webster  a  real  and  a  fair 
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etHQpromiafl.  The  Tadicals  of  the  Iforth,  hoveveff 
pmnted  out  that  the  only  real  conoessioD  given  to  anti- 
bIkvctj  Bentiiiieut  was  the  abolition  of  the  open  Blave 
markets  at  the  capital  itself;  that  California  vraa  no 
eonceflsion,  as  she  could  not  be  kept  oot,  and  yet  her 
admiBaion  was  loaded  doTm  vith  the  dare  problem  in 
the  territories  vith  which  she  had  nothing  to  do;  and 
that  a  new  Fogitive  Slave  taw  was  an  acate  insult 
to  the  humane  sentiment  of  the  North  thrust  aeross 
the  border.  The  Southern  radioals,  however,  put  up 
an  apparently  serions  cry  that  they  were  getting 
nothing. 

Ja  &e  midst  of  the  turbulence,  while  Alexander 
H.  Stephena  of  Qeorgia  was  urg^g  his  State  to  raise 
an  army  and  go  to  maldng  gunpowder,  while  Jeffer- 
son Davis  of  MisBiBgipjri  was  demanding  for  slaveiy 
every  inch  south  of  ^e  36^  SO'  line  run  through  to 
the  Pacific,  Clay  arose  to  make  his  great  speech  for 
the  Compromise.  The  speech  had  been  eiqpected, 
and  on  February  5th  the  city  was  thronged  with 
visitors  who  hoped  to  hear  bun.  The  gidleries  of 
the  little  chamber  were  packed,  the  corridors  were 
crowded,  multitudes  were  ontaide  the  Capitol  When 
the  orator  addressed  the  Chairman  there  was  spon- 
taneous applause  for  the  glory  of  the  man,  and  it  was 
taken  up  outdde  in  roaring  cheers.  When  the  long, 
pleading,  convincing  speech  was  over,  men  knew  it 
had  been  the  zenith  of  his  oratory.  For  over  forty 
years  he  had  been  a  leader  in  Congress;  his  service 
reached  back  to  Jefferson,  and  there  could  never  he 
another  climax  of  his  matchless  perBuaaavenen.  It 
was  an  appeal  to  the  North  to  concede,  to  the  South 
to  accept  peace.  He  saw  the  acnte  danger  and  ex- 
claimed: "War  and  dissolntion  of  the  Union  are 
identical"    It  was  a  speech  that  did  persuade. 
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A  montli  later,  on  Marpli  4tli,  Calhoun  presented 
his  speech  on  the  Compromise.  Owing  to  his  feeble- 
ness it  was  read  for  him  b;-  another  senator.  It  was 
dark  with  pessimism.  He  saw  nothing  eSectire  in 
Clays  plan;  it  gave  only  a  piece  of  what  the  Sonth 
wanted;  nnleas  the  aboUtion  talk  could  stop,  unless 
the  old  eqnilibrinm  conld  be  restored,  nnlese  nmaway 
slaves  were  refused  a  Northern  refuge,  the  discus- 
sion had  better  cease  and  the  South  depart.  This 
was  Calhoun's  dying  speech.  It  embodied  all  the 
relentless  logic  he  had  for  twenty  years  been  inculcat- 
ing upon  the  South.  He  wanted  secession  to  come  at 
once  if  at  all,  since,  he  argned,  the  South  was  stronger 
m  pn^rtion  to  the  North  than  she  would  be  a  few 
years  hence.  Therefore  he  was  inexorable  for  fonj- 
ing  the  extreme  issue  then. 

Three  days  later  Webster  followed  with  his  fam- 
ous Seventh  of  March  Speech.  It  was  also  his  last 
great  deliverance  in  the  Senate.  But  unlike  the 
speeches  of  Clay  and  Calhoun,  it  meant  for  him  the 
e^dipse  of  his  glory.  Scrupulously  attired,  as  was 
his  wont  for  great  occamons,  he  faced  the  expectant 
Senate  with  the  declaration  that  he  spoke  now  not 
as  a  HasBachusetts  man  or  as  a  Northern  man,  but  as 
an  American.  Yet  he  who  had  been  the  very  cham- 
pion of  freedom,  who  had  driven  the  Sonth  in  mag- 
nificent rout  in  his  reply  to  HJiyne,  who  had  thrown 
himself  across  the  path  of  the  extension  of  slavery, 
now  spoke  not  as  an  American  but  as  a  Sonthem  man. 
The  speech  reviewed  the  history  of  slavery  in  a  judic- 
ial style  wherein  was  no  reproach;  it  reviewed  the 
grievances  of  the  South  against  the  North  at  great 
length,  and  barely  named  the  grievances  of  the  North 
against  the  South;  it  counselled  each  to  yield  to  the 
other,  though  the  ooncesaious  he  urged  most  were 
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thorn  of  his  owd  North;  it  was  a  plea  for  nnioia  dnce 
peaeeable  disunion  was  impowible,  vhich  waa  its 
scnmdest  dedaratioo.  As  a  whole,  it  was  a  brief  for 
the  3oath.  Its  offensiTenesa  to  tiie  North  was  not 
altogether  in  what  it  said,  though  his  old  idolaters  had 
not  looked  for  a  preaehing  of  the  datj'  of  cttohing 
mnawaj  slaves  from  Daniel  Webster;  it  waa  worst 
in  what  it  left  unsaid,  and  in  its  sickffliing  caresaM 
&r  the  South. 

The  Soathemers  were  e^>eoting  something  like 
this.  Alexander  Stephens  wrote  on  Febmaiy  24: 
"I  hear  that  Daniel  Webster  intends  to  make  a  q>eech 
that  will  win  him  golden  opinions  from  the  Potomac 
to  the  Sio  Grande."  But  to  the  whole  North  it  was 
an  appalling  snrpriBe.  "Sb  had  deserted  the  Presi- 
dent whose  policy  was  ezaotl;  what  Webster  had 
defined  for  him  in  1848.  He  had  dug  up  all  in  his 
own  record  and  thrown  it  away.  He  had  sneered 
with  his  giant  scorn  at  the  conscience  of  New  "Extg- 
land.  He  had  belittled  the  migh^  contention  of 
prindple  against  slavery  into  a  f  ool^i  wrangle.  On 
the  day  when  the  lovers  of  freedom  expected  an- 
other grand  assault,  like  the  reply  to  Hayne,  their 
godlike  leader  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy  with  all 
his  baggage.  It  was  Webster's  destruction.  If  he 
was  absolutely  sincere  in  feeling  that  unless  the  North 
now  yielded  every  claim  and  acknowledged  the  anti- 
slavery  principle  to  be  visionary  the  Union  wonld 
now  dissolve  in  war,  then  he  betrayed  that  he  had 
lost  his  manhood  courage.  If  he  judged  that  the 
pendulum  in  iUassachusetts  had  swung  to  the  "con- 
servative element,"  to  the  broadcloth  mob,"  and 
that  the  days  of  the  aj^tators  were  over,  he  showed 
that  he  had  lost  his  moral  senmbility  and  political 
acumen.     But  if  his  chief  thought  was  the  winninft 
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of  Southern  favour  to  his  eleoti<ni  to  the  preeidefic?, 
he  orereetiituted  the  idolatry  of  the  North,  and  alao 
he  tmder-reckoned  the  Southern  lore  of  0(nudBteno7. 
Yet  the  q)eech  had  madi  effect  eepeoiall;  in  the 
]UiddIe  and  Western  States  in  faronr  of  the  (xon- 
promise. 

There  was  one  more  great  E^>eeoh  that  month. 
Senator  Seward  followed  with  an  argnment  for  the 
President's  straightforward  and  natural  poliej  which 
at  another  time  would  have  carried  oonviotion.  But 
the  long  era  of  compromises,  of  f&ncifnl  eetimatee  of 
^eqmlihrium,  and  of  tihe  manufacture  of  unnatural 
issues,  had  so  perverted  the  public  mind  that  a  firm 
and  downright  policy  seemed  foolishness.  Conse- 
quently, the  only  thoroughly  disoeming  speech  of 
that  session  had  to  wait  for  years  to  be  recognised. 
But  when  Seward  said  that  there  was  "a  higher  law" 
to  which  the  Constitntion  was  an  attempted  oon- 
formi^ — a  higher  law  which  might  not  be  abrogated 
by  phrases  and  formulas,  he  was  speaking  in  a  proph- 
etic simplicity  which  could  not  be  understood  by  that 
generation  of  statesmen. 

Meantime  the  President  was  left  lilce  a  rebuked 
novice.  Clay  said  he  knew  of  no  prominent  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  had  intimate  relations  with 
Taylor.  Bemuse  Clay  and  Webster  had  pointed 
away  from  the  President's  polii^'  to  one  more  com- 
plex, it  was  said  that  he  had  broken  with  his  party. 
But  he  had  no  thought  of  weakening  in  his  oonoep- 
tion  of  the  natural  thing  to  do.  In  the  Texas  im- 
bro^o,  when  that  State  sent  her  militia  to  take 
possession  of  the  section  ehe  claimed  in  New  Hexieo^ 
the  President  ordered  the  United  States  troops  to 
resist  this  invasion.  It  was  part  of  a  SouULem 
scheme  in  which  Texas  was  to  seize  New  M^xiflft  and 
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preTflDt  the  people  there  from  forming  an  anti- 
slavery  State  constitution,  as  California  had  done. 
When  Southern  senatoni  attempted  to  intimidate  the 
President  by  telling  him  that  Southern  officers  would 
refnse  to  obey  orders  for  the  coercing  of  Texas,  the 
old  soldier  replied  that  he  would  hang  them.  To 
him  the  menace  of  secession  was  the  threat  of  trea- 
son, and  he  had  no  refinements  as  to  the  way  of  deal- 
ing with  traitors. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  truculent  turmoil,  before 
one  of  the  compromise  measures  had  passed,  death 
came  to  the  President.  On  July  4  he  exposed  him- 
self imprndently  in  the  fierce  snn  at  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Washington  Monunient  A  slight  sickness 
developed  into  a  fever,  and  that  was  s^^ravated  by  a 
message  from  certain  Southerners  that  Congress  was 
about  to  censure  him  for  his  carelesBnees  raiding 
the  cabinet  soandaL  On  the  9th  of  July,  wlole  both 
Houses  adjourned  in  sudden  awe,  the  President  died, 
saying  like  a  soldier,  "I  have  endeavoured  to  do  my 
duty." 

The  second  President  elected  by  the  Whigs  was 
carried  to  his  grave  from  the  White  House.  Fatal- 
ly attended  their  victories.  Clay  and  Webster,  Cass 
and  Benton  walked  among  the  pall-bearers.  Silent 
multitudes  watched  the  sol^nn  military  pageant 
which  recalled  the  old  hero's  fields  of  renown.  Yet 
he  did  not  carry  with  him  the  unanimity  of  profound 
grief  that  he  would  if  he  had  not  estranged  both  his 
section  and  the  most  of  hie  party  by  his  independence 
and  directness.  Webster  said  that  he  had  died  for- 
tunately. General  Taylor  knew  he  was  not  a  great 
statesman;  but  if  he  was  worthy  to  ooaapy  the  chair 
of  the  Chief  Executive,  he  was  bound  to  be  dutaful  to 
the  whole  nation.    He  saw  a  straight  oooxBe  before 
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him  which  it  seems  now  that  all  men  should  have 
seen  then.  The  "omnibus  bill"  of  the  Compromise 
was  to  him  a  conglomeration  of  incongrnitiee  which 
avoided  the  main  issue  instead  of  meeting  it,  which 
was  a  conceesion  to  the  spirit  of  slavery,  which  con- 
cealed treason,  and  which  was  to  be  the  source  of 
more  troubles  than  it  remedied.  If  the  men  of 
formulas  could  not  perceive  this,  the  man  of  intui- 
tion and  natuTalnees  of  mind  conld  nnderstand  it 
clearlj.  President  Tajlor  was  too  single-minded 
for  ms  time.  He  would  have  been  unable  to 
stem  the  foolish  policy  of  the  wise  men.  What  he 
might  have  Temsted  if  forced  into  a  comer  is  con- 
jecture. But  it  is  donbtful  if  the  political  common 
judgment  of  1S50  was  developed  enou^  to  back  Tiim 
as  that  of  1861  supported  Ijncoln.  The  onp  of 
Southern  arrogance  and  Northern  timidi^  was  not 
yetfulL 
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PRESIDENT  MULAKD  HIIAtOEE. 
(past  or  om  ADiasiBmixlOff,  1850-1853.) 


CHAPTER  YXnT, 

THS  LUZX  OF  ooiDwnaaB. 

Whbit  President  Taylor's  Tmeq>ected  mieoeeaor 
took  oath  o£  office  before  the  two  Souses  of  C!oa- 
gresa  in  the  Hall  of  the  BepresentatiTee,  it  vas  « 
natural  question  whether  this  would  mean  another 
Whig  undoing.  The  leading  Whigs,  however,  had 
little  fear  that  Fillmore  would  adopt  the  renegade 
r81e  of  Tyler.  For,  in  the  first  place,  Fillmore  had 
held  coneeryatiTely  with  the  old  par^  leaders  while 
Taylor  had  broken  with  them;  and  next,  Fillmore^ 
imlike  Tyler,  was  a  real  and  an  original  Whig. 

The  man  during  whoee  preeidenoy  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  opened,  was  bom  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1800.  He  was  another  self-made  New 
Yorker,  like  Van  Buren.  The  Filhnores  were  hon- 
ourably descended  from  Hassachnsetts  mariners, 
lieutenant  FUlmore,  the  grandfather  of  the  Presi- 
dent, carried  through  the  French  and  RerolutionaTy 
Wars  a  sword  which  his  father  had  captured  from  the 
pirate  captain,  John  Phillips,  in  a  desperate  sea 
affray. 
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The  son  of  tliia  Oontinentel  <^cer  joizt«d  an  emi> 
grant  train  which  moTed  in  oz-oarts  Aroogh  the 
length  of  Kew  York  State  and  took  np  land  on  the 
"ni2itary  tract"  of  Cayuga  cocnty.  In  this  virgin 
wilderness  he  built  a  log  house,  and  there  lua  deoond 
son,  MiUerd,  was  bom.  Nathaniel  Fillmore  was  a 
worthy  man  bnt  not  fortunate  in  making  a  good  start. 
A  defectiTe  title  lost  him  his  first  piece  of  property, 
and  in  seleotiiig  another  nnimproved  tract  he  got  a 
farm  of  such  poor  soil  that  the  following  yean  were 
hard  and  nnremnnerative. 

On  this  stony  farm  the  hoys  grew  np,  working  the 
acres  more  months  than  they  attended  school.  Their 
mental  stimulation  was  the  Bible  and  the  hymn-book^ 
Hillard's  father  saw  in  trade  a  better  future  for  his 
son  than  as  a  fanner,  and  accordingly  at  fourteen, 
the  boy  was  apprenticed  on  trial  to  a  wool  carder 
and  dresser  of  cloth.  By  this  master  he  was  treated 
with  an  injustice  that  awoke  his  hot  resentment; 
when  the  employer  threatened  him  with  a  thrashing 
for  this  spirit  the  lad  lifted  an  axe  and  dared  him  on. 
As  soon  as  this  unhappy  probation  was  over  he  took 
his  knapsack  and  started  on  foot  through  the  forest 
for  his  father's  home,  a  hundred  milee  away.  In 
his  Hography  are  Mr.  Fillmore's  comments  on  this 
significant  boyish  episode,  as  one  that  had  a  marked 
efiect  on  his  character:  "It  made  me  feel  for  the 
weak  and  unprotected,  and  to  hate  the  insolent  tyrant 
in  every  station  of  life." 

The  next  year  young  Fillmore  started  again  in  the 
same  business,  which  was  at  that  time  one  of  good 
profit.  While  at  the  carding  machine  he  studio!  the 
first  book  that  he  bought,  a  small  English  dictionary, 
than  which  no  other  book  is  more  suggestive  to  the 
tight  kind  of  young  man.    By  the  time  he  turned 
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nineteen  he  lutd  come  te  the  oonTiction  that  he  nu^t 
be  a  lawyer.  Aooordingly  he  made  a  bargain  with 
hiB  master,  whom  he  had  yet  two  years  to  serve,  by 
whiob,  with  certain  forfeits  and  paTmentB,  he  ob- 
tained his  freedom.  In  a  coontiy  lawyer's  office  he 
worked  for  his  board,  and  studied  law  when  be  got 
an  hoar  to  himself.  In  his  scant  sohooling  he  had 
learned  enough  to  dare  to  teadi  school  a  little,  by 
which  he  got  a  trifle  for  clothes  and  books. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  an  attorney  by  the 
oonrt  of  common  pleas  in  1823,  before  be  bad  fin- 
ished the  required  course  of  legal  reading,  so  favour- 
ably had  he  impressed  Beveral  leading  lawyers  of 
Buffalo.  Filhnore  began  to  practise  at  Aurora,  Kew 
Tor^  where  he  won  his  first  case.  He  was  snooee- 
sively  admitted  as  attorney  and  as  counsellor  of  the 
suprane  court  of  the  State.  In  1830  he  set  up  his 
office  in  the  thriving  city  of  Buffalo.  During  the 
next  fifteen  years  the  law  firm  of  which  he  was  the 
senior  member  became  the  most  prominent  in  west- 
ern New  Tork.  This  success  was  remarkable  in 
view  of  his  early  disadvantages,  but  he  had  the 
natural  advantage  of  a  sound  legal  mind,  and  great 
industry  did  the  rest 

His  political  life  began  before  he  was  thirfy,  in 
the  State  legislature,  where  he  served  three  terms. 
He  made  huoself  of  note  by  his  obviously  honest 
public  service,  and  by  his  earnest  advocacy  o£  the  aot 
to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt,  a  biU  which  be 
had  drafted.  An  early  opponent  of  Jackson^  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1832.  The  Whigs  elected  him 
again  in  1836  and  in  1838,  and  would  have  also  in 
1840,  but  he  declined  renomination.  While  a  con- 
gressman he  was  a  prodi^oua  worker.  He  made  a 
digest  of  the  laws  authorising  i^pn^foiationi,  bj 
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meanB  of  which  every  expenditure  of  the  gOTBmmeilt 
oonld  be  referred  to  the  law  authonBing  it;  and  he 
obtained  a  law  which  required  the  departments  to 
make  this  reference  In  every  instance.  As  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  committee,  he  outlined 
the  new  rates  which  were  put  into  the  revivrfying 
tariff  of  1842.  During  his  congressional  career  Fill- 
more was  a  steady  supporter  of  the  Whig  principles 
and  measarefl,  and  it  was  hia  best  glory  that  he  stood 
beside  John  Quincy  Adams  in  his  contention  for  the 
right  of  petition. 

Fillmore  was  now  a  leading  figure  in  Kew  York 
politics.  A  large  and  impresaiTe  man,  of  attractive 
manners,  sound  and  reliable,  he  was  a  safe  and  avail- 
able candidate.  He  ran  for  governor  in  1844,  but 
the  Democrat,  8ilaa  Wright,  defeated  him.  In  1847 
he  was  elected  comptroller  of  the  State  by  an  im- 
mense majority.  The  following  year  at  the  Phila- 
delphia convention,  when  there  was  a  sadden  uncer- 
tainty whom  to  settle  on  for  a  vioo-president  to  run 
with  General  Taylor,  Abbott  Lawrence  being  set  off 
as  unavailable  because  his  cotton  millB  were  too 
closely  allied  with  the  King  Cotton  of  the  South,  the 
choice  fell  on  the  trus^  and  handsome  Fillmore. 

Taylor  formed  a  frank  liking  for  him,  and  he 
knew  BO  little  of  affairs  at  the  capital  that  he  supposed 
that  Fillmore  would  be  an  ex-officio  member  oi  the 
cabinet.  Senator  Seward  and  the  Vice-President 
were  heads  of  two  factions  in  New  York.  Friends 
tried  to  effect  an  understanding  between  them  before 
they  went  to  Washington,  but  the  effort  was  unavail- 
ing, and  the  two  continued  as  polite  rivals  in  the 
President's  inner  circle.  During  the  angered  and 
turbnlent  debate  of  the  first  sesaon  of  1849-'50,  Fill- 
more annonnoed  hia  intention  to  myinfi"  order,  and 
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U  ooettrion  required,  to  retmn  to  the  aadent  vatga 
of  luB  earlier  predecesBori,  which  gaYe  to  the  preeid- 
ing  (^oer  authority  to  call  dieturbing  senatorB  to 
order.  Calhoun,  when  prerident  of  the  Senate,  had 
denied  the  right  of  this  mle,  ainoe  he  {avonred  the 
Uoense  of  those  who  vilified  the  Adaine  adminiatra- 
tion.  Filhnore  was  so  impartial  daring  the  debate  on 
Olaj'a  "ommbnB  bill,"  that  none  in  the  Senate  knew 
hia  preference.  But  as  his  rival,  Seward,  took  one 
oonree  it  was  not  mmataral  that  the  Yice-Preoidentf 
flitting  in  his  mlence,  foond  his  oonservatiTe  dispora- 
tion  faronring  the  Compromise  measiires.  And  ha 
oonfided  to  the  President  that  if  the  bill  came  to  a 
tie  vote,  he  should  have  to  vote  with  Clay. 

The  daj  following  General  Taylor's  death,  on 
July  10,  "Mx.  Fillmore  took  his  oath  aa  Preeident  of 
the  United  States.  In  accordance  with  his  request, 
it  was  administered  in  the  Hall  of  the  Representa- 
tives in  the  presence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
He  desired  it  to  have  no  element  of  solemnity  lack* 
ing,  and  the  grave  faces  of  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives made  the  spectacle  one  of  historic  impre»* 
aiveness.  The  character  of  the  administration  was 
changing  on  the  instant.  Taylor,  a  Sonthemer  and 
a  slave-holder,  had  met  issues  which  made  h^m  take 
the  anti-slavery  side.  Fillmore,  selected  because  he 
was  an  anti-slavery  man,  waa  now  aboot  to  turn  his 
back  on  the  desires  of  the  anti-elavory  people  and  to 
favour  the  truckling  to  the  South.  Yet  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  he  could  do  otherwise.  He  was  not  an 
artless  soldier  who  answered  every  qnestum  categori- 
cally. Mnoh  less  was  he  a  great  man  who  would 
stand  tinsupported  by  the  leaders  of  lua  partr.  Who 
was  Fillmore  to  tell  Clay  and  Webet^  that  ther^ 
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were  nttorly  wrongheaded,  uid  to  imagine  he  oould 
mwhitHi"  that  bU^hemonB  propositioiil 

He  turned  to  Webeter  for  advice  in  a  new  cabinet, 
and  gare  to  him  the  portfolio  of  State.  The  others 
were:  TreaBnrj,  Thomaa  Corwin  of  Ohio;  War, 
Charles  M.  Conrad  of  Lonisiana;  Navy,  Wil^am  A. 
Craham  of  North  Carolina;  Interior,  Alexander  H. 
H.  Stuart  of  Vi^inia;  Attomt^-general,  John  J. 
Crittenden  of  Sentnoky;  Postmaster-general,  Nathan 
K.  EJall  of  New  York.  Senator  Seward's  advice  whb 
of  course  no  longer  desired.  Webster  left  the  Senate 
once  more  and  for  the  last  time, — too  late,  imliap- 
pily,  for  hie  great  name. 

llLe  long  session  of  Congress  went  on  sH  through 
the  summer  and  to  the  end  of  September.  The  Sa- 
pntes  over  Clay's  Compromise  seemed  never  ending. 
Clay  yielded  more  points  to  the  onyielding  South,  and 
finally  in  utter  weariness  went  to  the  seaahore,  while 
the  wrangle  continued.  The  conglomerated  bills  had 
been  untied  for  separate  treatment.  One  by  one 
they  went  through,  some  of  them  barely.  Four  sen- 
ators was  the  lai^est  number  that  voted  in  favour  of 
all  the  measiireB.  The  lower  House  did  not  bestow 
upon  them  as  much  debate  as  the  Senate,  but  voted 
more  promptly.  As  fast  as  they  passed  both  Houses, 
the  President  signed.  There  was  no  talk  of  veto. 
The  President  and  all  the  Northern  oongressmea 
were  Union  savers,  and  the  Southern  men,  many  of 
them,  reluctantly  came  to  the  alignment.  Yet  the 
concessions  had  all  been  to  them,  for  California  could 
not  have  been  kept  out  because  of  her  anti-slavery 
constitution.  The  situation  had  simmered  down  to 
a  certain^  that  the  South  would  seoede  if  California 
came  in,  mUees  the  North  would  guarantee  to  give  up 
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numwity  ildvw,  pnuniae  not  to  interfere  with  inter- 
state Blave  trade,  and  give  davery  a  dear  chance  in 
the  new  territories.  I^e  Korth  wae  willing  to  do  aU 
this  on  the  ran  if  the  South  would  only  stay;  bat  the 
South  was  ilow  to  consent  beoavae  ahe  wanted  what 
the  North  was  powerless  to  give — a  forcible  anp- 
preaoion  of  free  speech;  the  brand  and  stigma  at 
Korthem  opinion  angered  the  South  man  than  aJl 
else.  This  odium  f  eU  upon  President  Fillmore  him- 
self after  he  wrote  "Ai^rored,  Sept  18,^  np<m  the 
Fugitive  Slave  act.  and  iJie  reproach  followed  him. 

"Finali^'  was  the  familiar  word  used  to  seal  tha 
Compromise.  People  said  that  the  end  of  the  long 
agitation  and  danger  had  been  seen  at  last,  and  if 
Um  lion  and  the  lamb  were  not  lying  down  togetlwr, 
the  Uon  at  least  was  oaged.  Clay  went  home  to  Sen- 
tu«l;y  in  a  beatifie  mood.  He  had  crowned  tlie 
forty  years  of  his  l^pslatire  leadarshqi  by  a  final 
Baring  of  the  Union.  He  had  enabled  his  united 
country  to  escape  the  most  imminrnt  destmctiMi. 
He  knew  that  seceasion  in  1860  was  only  a  matter  of 
months,  and  that  seoession  meant  war;  he  wonid  har* 
been  for  miHt&ry  coercion;  he  wonld  not  have  gaatm 
with  his  own  Kentucky  against  the  Union.  But  aU 
that  frightful  swallowing  up  of  the  ftjiory  of  th« 
United  States  was  now  averted,  he  trusted,  by  th* 
finaUty  of  his  Compromise. 

The  President  was  happy.  He  knew,  howerer, 
that  full  acceptance  and  tranquillity  wonld  take  tim& 
In  his  message  to  Congress,  two  months  later,  he  said 
of  the  measures:  "It  would  be  strange  if  they  had 
been  reoaved  with  immediate  approbation  by  people 
and  States  heated  by  the  exciting  oontnrrersias  trf 
their  repreBentativea.  I  belieTe  those  mesflures  to 
have  been  required  by  the  circumstances  and  owdt- 
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tion  of  the  ootmtry.  .  .  .  Thsiy  were  adopted 
in  the  spirit  of  coDcOiation  and  for  the  purpose  of 
conciliation.  I  believe  that  a  great  majority  of  our 
fellow  citizens  sjmpathiae  in  that  epirit  and  purpose, 
and  in  the  main  approve,  and  are  prepared  in  all  re^ 
■pects  to  Bustaiu  those  enactments."  What  he  meant 
hj  "those  enactments"  was  the  Fugitive  Slave  law, 
which  was  the  measure  that  pleased  the  haughty 
South  most,  and  which  galled  the  free  StatM  tha 

The  President  was  correct  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  view,  as  events  proved.  "The  great  majori^' 
were  indeed  gratified.  The  idea  of  the  Union  had 
taken  hold  of  the  public  by  growing  degrees,  till  now 
the  word  ejqjressed  the  tenderest  patriotiam.  Na- 
tionality, the  idea  so  slender  and  tenuous  when  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  bj  the  independent  States, 
had  been  nurtured  through  two  generations,  until 
peoi^e  felt  its  emotional  enthusiasm.  Yet  it  was 
not'  exactly  nationality,  either  in  the  sense  of  the 
English,  or  French,  or  Spanish  race  feeling,  or  even 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  in  'America 
to-day.  It  was  rather  the  first  enthusiasm  of  self* 
oonsdousnees  at  the  realisation  that  the  political 
tTnion  ought  to  stand  for  a  United  People.  The  old 
Websterian  phrases  of  twenty  years  before — ^"the 
Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable,"  had 
been  declaimed  till  the  mass  of  the  people  felt  that 
they  were  realities.  So  the  country  was  ready  for 
one  of  those  amiable  and  generous  passions  that  from 
time  to  time  sweep  America.  Wh^  and  Democrats 
tinited  in  congratulation.  A  Union  party  was  seri- 
ously talked  of.  Union  mass-meetbigs  were  held 
Notth  and  South,  with  swelling  finality  resolutions 
and  felicitatKmfl,  and  with  chairmen  and  speakers  of 
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hiBtono  lineage.  It  waa  a  general  baptism  of  TTnion 
gloiy. 

But  the  glorious  arch  had  unsettled  foundations. 
One  is  reminded  of  Carlyle'a  atory  of  how  the  French- 
men hu^ed  one  another  at  their  feastings  over  the 
CBtabliahment  of  a  constitutional  king  just  before  the 
Beign  of  Terror.  The  Southern  radicals,  on  the 
one  hand,  were  not  deceived  into  thinking  that  the 
troubles  of  slavery  were  over.  They  saw  the  North- 
em  pocket  at  the  bottom  of  the  Northern  emotions 
orer  Unionism;  they  believed  that  the  speechifying 
was  got  up  by  the  commercial  classes  to  blind  the 
more  thoughtiess;  and  they  knew  that  their  old 
enemies  were  not  intending  to  give  up  the  ghost. 
They  were  not  altogether  mistaken  in  the  commereisl 
motive,  and  they  were  clearly  right  in  their  vision 
of  the  liveliness  of  abolition. 

The  Northern  humanitarisns,  if  quiescent  for  the 
littie  while  their  leaders  left  them  and  while  Union 
rhetoric  was  in  the  air,  were  nursing  wrath  against 
a  day  of  wrath  for  their  betrayal.  To  them  thia 
Compromise  was  an  agreement  with  sin.  There  were 
slaves  still  at  the  national  capital,  and  they  were  be- 
ing taken  into  the  new  territories  which  the  national 
government  governed.  Slaves  the  moment  they 
erosBed  the  Canadian  border  were  free  men,  but  their 
masters  could  bring  them  in  their  flaunting  livezy 
into  New  York,  into  Ohio,  into  New  Englimd,  and 
the  shame  of  it  was  upon  the  American  citizen  in  his 
own  free  State. 

Most  intolerable  of  all  was  the  new  insult  to  North* 
em  humanity  in  the  Furtive  Slave  Law.  Its  provi- 
sions were  fiendishly  explicit.  The  slave-hnnten 
had  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  Federal  and  State 
govemment  to  arrest  a  colored  man  on  claim  and. 
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Mnthoat  jury  trial,  to  carrj  tim  in  irons  to  the  South. 
Police,  militis,  regular  trooi»,  and  citizena  might  be 
called  on  by  tbe  marehalfl  to  enforce  these  captures; 
and  aU  those  forces  were  at  times  smnmoned.  Any 
citizen  aiding  a  f  ngitire  waa  guilty  of  crime.  While 
President  JE^lImore  was  saying  that  the  great  ma- 
joritr^  of  citizens  would  "siiBtain  these  enactments," 
Charles  Sumner  of  MassachuBetta,  about  to  succeed 
Webster  in  the  Senate,  was  saying  that  he  did  not 
believe  the  conscience  of  Massachusetts  would  allow  a 
fugitive  slave  to  bo  taken  from  its  streets ;  be  did  not 
counsel  violence,  but  he  invoked  that  "irresistible 
public  opinion  inspired  by  the  love  of  God,"  which 
wonld  nuke  the  detestable  law  a  dead  letter.  Balph 
Waldo  Emerson,  whose  literary  life  partook  too  much 
of  the  spirit  of  all  the  universe  to  be  an  extremist  in 
reforms,  eaid:  "The  act  of  Congress  of  September 
18, 1860,  is  a  law  which  every  one  of  yon  wfll  break 
on  the  earlieet  occasion — g  law  which  no  man  can 
obey,  or  abet  in  obeying,  without  loss  of  self-respect 
and  forfeiture  of  the  name  of  a  gentleman."  GKd- 
dings,  old  abolitionist  of  Ohio,  once  censored  by  a 
terrorized  Congress  for  his  brave  words,  told  Con- 
gress now  that  the  free  people  of  Ohio  would  die 
before  they  would  join  the  bloodhounds  in  chasing 
a  panting  fugitive.  "Let  no  man  tell  me,"  he 
shouted  at  Congress,  "that  there  is  no  higher  law 
than  this  fugitive  bill.  We  feel  there  is  a  law  of 
tight,  of  justice,  of  freedom,  implanted  in  the  heart 
of  every  intelligent  human  being,  that  bids  him  look 
with  scorn  upon  this  libel  of  all  tiiat  is  called  law." 

Webster,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  deplorable 
task,  aa  spokesman  for  Fillmore,  of  defending  this 
law.  He  wrote  to  the  President  from  Boston  a 
few  weeks  u£t«t  the  bill  was  passed  that  "The  ezeit»- 
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ment  orer  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  is  fast  snlsidiiig, 
aad  it  is  thought  there  is  now  no  probability  of  an  j 
resiatance,  if  a  fugitive  should  be  arrested.  Thoa- 
aands  of  young  men  have  tendered  their  services  to 
&e  Tn»raTnt1  at  a  moment's  warning.  There  is  an 
evident  and  a  vast  change  of  public  opinion  in  this 
quarter  eince  the  adjoomment  of  Oongress."  He 
sneered  at  the  conscience  which  talked  of  a  higher 
law,  end  pronounced  tiiat  no  man  had  a  right  to  put 
his  own  ctmscience  above  law. 

Sut  in  mockery  of  the  stately  sentences  of  the 
advocates  of  the  power  and  sanctity  of  the  law  were 
the  facts.  At  the  passage  of  the  act  it  had  been  reck- 
oned that  there  were  at  least  15,000  escaped  slaves 
living  in  the  free  Btates.  Yet  a  Soothem  member 
declared,  a  considerably  long  time  afterwards,  that 
not  more  than  four  or  five  slaves  had  been  recaptured 
under  its  provisions.  The  "underground  railway*' 
increased  rather  than  diminished  its  daring  operations 
of  baniling  runaways  on  from  one  "station"  to  an- 
other under  cover  of  night  There  were  celebrated 
instances  of  rescues  of  captives  from  the  hands  of  the 
law  itself.  One  was  that  of  Jerry  in  Syracuse,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  rescuing  pttttj  who  battered  down 
tiie  door  of  the  police  station  and  took  him  from  the 
police,  were  the  Kev.  Joseph  Kay,  a  Unitarian  tiergy- 
man,  and  the  Hon.  Oerrit  Bmitii,  who  had  been  a 
oongreasman.  Another  was  the  case  of  Shadraoh, 
in  Eoston,  whom  colored  men  rescued  and  bundled 
off  to  Canada.  This  excited  vast  attention;  Wehater 
apologised  for  it  on  the  ground  that  Uie  good  people 
of  Boston  were  taken  by  surprise ;  and  the  President, 
in  a  proclamation,  called  on  citisens  to  support  the 
law.  But  Theodore  Parker  declared  it  the  nobleat 
deed  done  in  Boston  nuce  the  desteootion  of  the 
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tea  in  1773.  At  another  time  the  slaTe-htrntera  were 
Bucoeeeful  in  Boflton,  and  with  iron  chains  Btretohed 
around  the  court-house,  and  militia  to  guard  the  hor- 
rible prooeeeion  to  the  Bteamshqt,  the  negro  Sims  was 
carried  back  to  Georgia.  This  suocees  made  one  half 
o£  Boston  frantic,  and  they  went  to  bear  speeches, 
as  they  do  there  when  angry.  Wendell  Phillipe  ad- 
dressed one  of  the  crowds  on  the  Common,  and  such 
was  his  frenzy  that,  as  I  have  been  told  by  an  eye- 
witness who  stood  near  him,  white  foam  came  from 
his  mouth  and  fell  in  great  snowy  flecks  upon  his 
coat. 

Such  was  the  popular  e3q>losiTeiieae  underneath  the 
finality  banquetings  of  the  oonserrative  elem^it. 
To  check  the  spread  of  the  abolition  faith,  the  South- 
em  slave-barons  and  the  Northern  compromisers  had 
done  the  thing  that  made  the  haters  of  slavery  grow 
faster  than  ever.  This,  naturally,  was  not  at  once 
evident;  but  it  was  very  palpable  before  many  months 
that  wlule  the  Whigs  bad  been  the  Compromise  lead- 
ers, the  Democrats  were  the  gainers.  The  Whigs 
were  falling  apart,  the  Democrats  were  uniting  and 
were  considered  the  safer  guarantors  of  the  Com- 
promise finality. 

While  this  portentous  political  evolution  was  go- 
ing on,  Freaident  FiUmore  was  dalled  upon  to  deal 
with  two  very  trying  popular  ebullitions  which,  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  of  lees  prudence,  might  have  in- 
volved the  country  with  foreign  powers.  One  of 
these  episodes  grew  out  of  the  lawless  oonditions  in 
the  South,  and  the  fancy  of  some  hot-headed  men 
that  the  Texas  adventure  could  be  repeated  in  Cuba. 
The  othsr  was  due  to  one  of  the  ora^  enthusiasms 
for  a  laudable  personality  which  occasionally  sweep 
the  most  staid  of  Americana  fnnu  their  due  sesae  «E 
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proportitm.  The  first  was  the  Dt-«tarred  attempt  <m 
Cuba,  the  second  was  the  reception  of  Louis  Kossuth. 

Uarisoo  Lopez,  a  political  adTentnrer  from  South 
America,  who  had  undertaken  the  freedom  oi  Cnba, 
had  been  openly  encouraged  and  aided  by  many  of 
the  radical  and  moet  prominent  Blaye-holders.  They 
were  ready  to  set  on  a  conflict  with  Spain  which  mi^it 
result  eventually  in  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  States  as  another  slave  State.  The  governor 
of  MisBiBsippi  was  a  strong  helper.  A  considerable 
expedition  of  American  young  men  got  tc^ther  at 
New  Orleans  in  the  midaummer  of  1851,  and  sao- 
ceeded  in  reaching  Ouha.  But  Lopez  was  a  bom  mis- 
manager  and  everybody  was  captured,  and  nearly  all 
were  executed  by  the  Spaniards.  Cuba  was  not 
ready  to  "rise,"  but  the  Spanish  soldiers  were  ready 
to  hill  with  promptitude.  Both  Presidents  Taylor 
and  Fillmore  had  warned  American  citizens  agtunst 
filibustering;  and  now  the  administration  proceeded 
swiftly  against  the  Uiesissippi  governor,  who  re- 
aigned  to  meet  the  charges;  and  against  all  others  who 
were  complicated  in  abetting  the  unhappy  expedi- 
tion. To  Spain  the  proper  acknowledgments  were 
made,  and  in  a  year  friendly  relations  were  again 
restored. 

The  Kossuth  visit  was  more  embarrassing.  In 
Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  patriot,  the  American 
sentimentalism  of  liberty  bad  centred  since  1848. 
For,  the  more  the  coxmtry  of  equal  lights  was  forced 
by  its  practical  politics  to  hedge  the  institution  of 
slavery  at  home,  the  more  it  yearned  to  play  the 
missionary  of  freedom  abroad.  The  revolution  in 
Hungary  had  failed  after  Bussia  went  to  help 
Austria.  The  leader  had  fled  io  Turkey.  TTpcm 
American  and  British  solicitation,  the  Sultan  had 
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delivered  him  and  his  suite  to  the  Amcrioan  frifrate 
Misaistippi,  to  be  eonveyed  to  the  United  States. 
He  BiriTed  finally  on  the  5th  of  December,  1862, 
and  'WAS  greeted  irith  eplendid  exuberance  by  the  city 
of  New  York.  No  foreigner  save  lafayette  ever 
called  ont  sooh  spontaneoiiB  and  jubilant  welcome. 
The  Hpirit  of  oT&tion  for  this  hero  of  the  nnsacceeBful 
Tevolution  became  a  craze  thronghont  the  North. 
The  press  generally  eapoosed  his  caose.  He  was 
compared  to  Waahington  and  to  William  the  Silent. 
Deputations  called  upon  him;  banquets  were  given 
to  him;  resolutions  promising  American  arms  and 
men  were  presented;  and  large  smns  of  money  were 
raised.  New  York  appeared  to  be  bende  itself  when 
listening  to  bia  impassioned  speeches,  uttered  in  per- 
fect English. 

But  tike  metropolitan  intoxication  did  not  affect 
the  sober  deliberation  at  Washington.  Kossuth 
chose  to  interpret  his  welcome  "as  a  revelation  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  are  resolved  not  to  allow 
the  despots  of  the  world  to  trample  on  oppreesed  hu- 
manity." When  advised  as  to  Washington's  admoni- 
tion against  entangling  foreign  alliances,  he  argued 
that  the  light  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  that 
of  the  present  conditions.  This  was  going  too  far. 
mimore  and  Webster  awaited  his  coming  to  Wash- 
ington with  appreheufflveness  for  fear  of  what  Con- 
gress might  be  tempted  to  do.  The  Preodent  re- 
ceived the  distingnished  stranger  with  marked  graci- 
ousnesB,  but  was  deaf  to  his  hints  of  intervention. 
Congress  invited  him  to  be  the  nation's  guest  in 
Washington,  and  gave  him  a  reception  at  the  CapitoL 
He  found  that  this  generous-hearted  people  were  un- 
stinted in  entertainment,  banquets,  procesdons,  depu- 
tatioDS,  speeches,  and  that  the  newspapers  were  ready 
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to  go  to  war  for  Hungary.  Bat  the  prudent  govern- 
ment gave  ererything  bat  the  one  thing  he  wanted. 
The  following  July  be  was  allowed  to  depart  in  qoiet^ 
diamiflsed  from  pablic  attention  with  that  pecaliar 
American  drop  tiiat  foreigners  oannot  nnderatand. 

President  Fillmore  ib  remembered  in  c<Hmection 
with  a  signal  step  in  the  railroad  development  a£  the 
eoontry.  In  May,  1853,  the  Erie  Byroad,  from 
New  York  to  Lake  Erie,  470  miles  in  length  and  the 
hmgest  in  America,  was  formally  opened,  and  the 
Prudent  with  hia  suite  made  the  initial  trip,  retnm- 
ing  from  Buffalo  by  way  of  Rochester  and  Albany. 
A  little  later  he  similarly  graced  the  opening  <rf  a 
rail  route  from  Boston  to  Ogdensboi^,  meeting  there 
Lord  Elgin  and  a  following  of  Dominion  dignitariee. 
It  was  a  pleasing  impression  that  the  President  made 
everywhere,  witli  his  manly  person  and  hia  modeat 
speeches. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  since  President  Monroe  had 
swung  around  that  same  circle,  in  his  antique  nni- 
fonn  and  transported  by  horses,  yet  very  many  re- 
membered that  primitive  premdential  journey.  Tkett 
the  first  possei^r  steam  railroad  had  not  yet  been 
built  in  England;  now  the  United  Btates  had  over 
10,000  miles  of  iron  track,  and  the  rails  oould  not 
be  made  fast  enough  for  the  new  demands  of  capital 
The  main  oentres  throughout  the  conntry  were  con- 
nected by  the  iron  roads,  and  the  result  upon  industry 
and  the  problem  of  dutribution,  nprai  oommffltnal 
ocHUiectioa,  upon  the  transmission  of  news  rai^dly  and 
eztenfflvely,  upon  the  general  aequaintanoe  <n  the 
pet^e  of  different  States  with  one  another, — was 
most  efieotual  in  its  deivelopment  of  a  natitmal  ^lizit 
among  the  people. 

The  telegn^h  linea  had  pushed  at  fmtex  than  the 
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nuL  'And  daring  Fillmore's  adnuniBtntion  oa^tel- 
ists  were  aekhig  aid  from  govenmiBnt  to  inaogurato 
both  a  railroad  and  a  telegraph  to  the  Pacific.  Large 
gteanuhips  were  pl^dng  regolarlj  on  everjr  navigable 
river  and  between  the  coast  cities.  By  fast  boats  the 
California  mail  reached  New  York  in  nineteen  days. 
The  brisk  navy  was  pushing  American  interests  in. 
all  parts  of  the  world;  and  jnst  now  Commodore 
Ferry  had  snoceeded  in  carrying  out  President  Fill- 
more's sagacious  orders  to  persuade  Japan  to  open 
her  doors  to  the  nations. 

Fillmore's  fifty  years  of  life  had  witnessed  the  com- 
plete transformation  of  the  United  States  from  a 
few  thriving  towns  separated  by  iaterminable  forests^ 
with  settlers'  log  cabins  in  isolated  clearings,  into  a 
populous  nation  of  28,000,000,  well  knit  tc^ether 
by  commercial,  ecclesiastical,  and  social  ties,  and  en- 
joying in  their  beginnings  all  the  important  modero 
inventions  save  the  later  usee  of  electricity.  The 
early  era  had  fully  passed  away,  and  the  coimtry  in 
its  material  character  was  far  more  kin  with  the  end 
of  the  century  than  with  its  beginning.  That  is,  a 
young  man  starting  in  life  in  1900  would,  if  truis- 
ported  back  to  Fillmore's  era,  find  himself  immensely 
more  at  home  than  a  similar  young  man  of  1860 
would,  if  carried  back  to  the  conditions  of  1800. 

The  consciousneas  of  all  this  meant  an  elaiticiiy  of 
q>irit  and  a  freshness  of  determination  in  the  people 
of  the  mid-century,  which  is  unique  in  history. 
There  was  a  sease  tiiflt  all  things  were  open  to  a  good 
wilL  The  days  of  the  Federalist  patricians  and  of 
the  common  people,  who  were  scarcely  more  than 
peasants,  had  melted  into  a  oniversal  demoeiacry. 
The  rich  were  not  too  rich  nor  too  distant  in  degree 
for  «n  apprentice  boy  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  an 
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heireee,  for  a  famtoTy  girl  to  dream  with  good  reasoo- 
ablenees  of  being  a  society'  queen.  In  the  Korih  the 
servant-olaBS  was  Bmall;  the  hired  men  and  hired  px]B 
■were  the  "help";  they  were  respected  as  citizens 
in  sn  equal-right  country,  and  in  fdl  but  the  most  ez- 
clnsiTe  families  they  sllll,  in  1860,  gathered  at  the 
common  table  and  ^elt  at  family  prayer.  Of  caste 
there  was  none,  outside  of  slavery.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  Northern  moral  shiver  at  slavery  which  contrib- 
uted to  keep  fresh  so  long  the  free  and  familiar  rela- 
tion between  employer  and  employed.  Li  the  South 
there  was  a  life  among  the  pluitera  of  charming 
hospitality  and  companionship.  But  with  their  you^ 
educated  to  an  imperiousnea  over  another  caste>  no 
matter  how  kindly,  the  stimulus  and  resourcefolneas 
of  pure  democracy  as  it  existed  in  the  free  States 
was  necessarily  lacking. 

It  vna  the  day  of  young  faith  in  reforma.  When 
it  became  evident  to  a  few  of  intense  minda  that  a 
tiling  was  rational  and  good,  they  had  no  precedent 
for  not  believing  that  the  world  would  be  convinced 
of  it  presently.  Total  abstinence  from  intoxicants 
was  a  reform  of  the  hugest  proportions  at  that  time, 
and  the  State  of  Maine  prohibited  their  sale  by  law. 
The  apostles  of  Woman's  Bights  were  preaching  in 
strange  bloomers  the  gospel  of  woman's  equal  piivi- 
l^e  in  voting,  in  employment,  in  initiative,  and  in 
generally  doing  a  man's  part.  Others  were  ni^iing 
die  cult  of  a  vegetable  diet;  the  doctrine  of  a  feUow- 
ship  in  labor  and  capital;  the  virtue  of  a  oommuni^ 
of  wives ;  the  superior  advanta^^  of  many  wives;  the 
speedy  coming  of  the  Lord  and  the  end  c^  the  world. 
Brook  Farm,  the  Oneida  Communis,  the  Monmms, 
the  Uillerites,  were  each  very  real  snbjeoti  for  oon- 
nderation  at  the  period  rounded  up  by  FiUmore*! 
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administratum.  The  moat  marrelloiiB  of  those  ex- 
traordinary oonceptionB  of  life  was  tbat  of  the  Uor- 
mons,  who  had  dog  ap  a  new  Bible  on  a  Kew  York 
farm,  bad  been  driven  westward  for  tbeir  ofFensiTe 
ways,  and  lately  bad  set  np  in  Utah  a  new  Jernsalem, 
with  prophets  and  apostles,  a  weird  religion,  and  a 
^orabty  of  wives.  Their  chief,  Brighajn  Young, 
was  appointed  by  the  President  as  gOTemnr  of  the 
new  Territory. 

With  this  intensely  individual  life  of  the  people, 
and  with  their'  sight  of  the  miraculoos  development 
of  the  oonntry  in  so  short  a  period,  there  wss  an 
ezhilaratitm  whieb  not  atraneely  prodoced  a  natitmal 
egotism.  It  was  a  measnruess  Euth  in  American 
invinoibili^  against  all  conditions.  No  other  people 
had  ever  begun  to  achieve  what  this  one  had.  The 
common-school  system  bad  followed  the  settlers  to 
the  remotest  frontier,  and  everywhere,  except  in  the 
Sonth,  illiteracy  was  less  than  in  any  other  nation  by 
an  inmiense  degree.  In  plnck,  enterprise,  general 
enlightenment,  and  liberty,  the  United  States  was 
felt  to  be  the  example  for  the  world  and  the  hospi- 
table home  for  the  oppressed  of  every  nation, — save 
the  Chinese,  who  were  already  in  their  nnasaimila- 
tion  an  economic  problem  in  California.  This  pro- 
digious national  satisfaction  gave  the  impolse  to  the 
TJnion  jubilee  following  the  Compromise  measures. 
The  idea  of  such  a  Union  being  disrapted  was  un- 
bearable. If  slavery  now  conid  only  be  ignored  and 
forbearance  be  exercised  the  danger  would  not  re- 
turn. It  really  seemed  to  many,  in  1862,  that  the 
abolition  torbulence  bad  worn  itself  out.  80  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  told  Congress  in  his  message.  "The 
agitation,"  said  he,  "wlucb  for  a  time  threatened  to 
^Bturb  the  fraternal  relations  that  make  oa  one  peo* 
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pie,  is  fast  snlniduig";  and  ha  congratnkted  die 
oonntry  upon  the  general  aoqnifleoeiuw  in  the  Goat- 
promise  meaanree  "in  all  parts  of  the  BepnUic." 

Nevertheless  these  measnree  were  the  doom  of  the 
Whig  partj.  The  elections  of  the  mid-tenn  gave 
the  Dflmocrata  again  control  of  the  House.  More 
and  more  the  power  slipped  away.  The  Whigs  had 
brought  the  new  trace  hat  the  Demoorats  were  get- 
ting Uie  reward.  The  latent  strength  of  the  Whigs 
in  the  North  had  been  due  to  their  stand  against  the 
seoesaioniBta.  Now  that  they  had  engineered  a  oondir 
tion  of  armifltioe,  the  further  need  of  them  was  not 
boldly  clear.  If  a  finally  were  really  reached,  its 
maintenance  would  be  more  natural  in  Bemocnttio 
hands.  In  June,  1862,  both  the  parties  held  thaw 
eonventiona.  The  platfornu  were  nearly  alike  in  all 
the  ptunta  wherein  the  people  took  a  vital  interest, — 
that  is,  the  things  concerning  slaTciy.  Both  oon- 
demned  agitation,  and  both  Peered  for  the  Com- 
promise  measureB,  including  by  name  the  Ftagitive 
Shive  I*w.  Only,  the  Democrats'  platform  waa 
BC^d  as  to  the  finality,  while  the  Whigs  left  a  loose 
{dank  as  to  "further  legislation."  Thts  waa  enough 
of  itself  to  defeat  them  after  th^  had  staked  all  on 
the  Compromise. 

The  Whigs  however  trusted  to  win  on  their  candi- 
date^ Again,  for  the  third  time,  they  brought  forward 
a  miKtary  hero,  General  Winfield  Soott  Wobater  had 
made  BBpreme  sacrifice  to  get  this  nomination,  and 
the  lose  of  it  broke  his  heart  even  unto  death.  Fill- 
more also  deared  it  on  his  consistent  Whig  record, 
and  nearly  got  it.  But  on  the  fifty-4lurd  tnllot  the 
soldier  drew  the  prize.  The  President  submitted 
graeefally  to  his  defeat,  but  Webster  went  home  to 
die. 
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The  DemocnttB  nomiiuit«d  FrankUn  Pieroe,   « 

medioore  mao.  But  they  Itad  the  poatiTe  pUtfono, 
and  their  einoeri^  coiild  be  tnuted.  The  Free  Soil 
anti-daverj  party  also  pat  forward  an  obvionsly  mn- 
cere  deolsTation  as  to  the  iniquity  of  the  Oompromiac^ 
a  denial  of  the  binding  force  of  the  FugitiTe  Skrs 
Law,  and  a  demand  for  the  abolition  of  slaTery  in 
all  the  Territoriea.  They  nominated  John  P.  Hale, 
and  in  the  campaign  their  speeches  were  all  that  re- 
UeTed  it  of  apathy.  Outside  of  thdr  contention 
there  was  no  great  principle  at  stake.  They  were 
relieved  of  all  the  adrentitions  reinforcements  which 
the  Van  Suren  faction  had  brought  them  fonr  years 
before,  hnt  they  rallied  more  <if  ud  genuine  abolition 
element,  which  wbs  disgusted  past  forbearance  with 
the  inrrender  to  the  South. 

The  Whigs'  magic  was  gone.  With  nothing  to 
present  but  phrases  over  a  finality  of  tTnion-fiaTing, 
of  which  they  themselves  betrayed  a  distmst,  with 
Clay  dead  and  Webster  in  anger  turned  against  them, 
their  disintegration  set  in;  their  work  was  orer.  The 
election  brought  them  an  overwhelming  defeat 
Oenentl  Soott  received  only  64  electoral  votes 
against  S64  for  Fierce;  only  two  of  the  free  States 
vent  Whig.  The  parly  coheaon  was  so  slight  that 
after  this  defeat  it  fell  utterly  to  piecee,  and  never 
again,  as  such,  pnt  forward  another  premdendal  can- 
didate. 

The  passing  of  both  Clay  and  Webster  during  this 
fateful  oampaign  of  1863  made  it  memorable  as  a 
national  climax,  dramatic  because  in  the  fulness  of 
time.  Clay's  death  occorred  just  after  the  cam- 
paign opened,  Webster  died  just  before  it  ended. 
Presidents  had  come  and  gone  for  forty  years  while 
th^  two  had  been  togetiier  in  public  life.    The 
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plaguing  amlntion  of  each  of  them  had  been  to  1m  a 
preaideiit,  and  both  died  in  embittered  sorrow  that 
the;  had  failed.  Yet  each  name  is  greater  and 
means  more  to  American  history  than  that  of  any 
president  during  their  period.  Theirs  was  nnas- 
aisted  glory.  It  was  the  glory  of  personal  distinction 
and  of  greatnesfl  of  aooomplishment.  Their  work 
had  been  to  finish  the  arch  of  nationality  of  which 
Washington  and  Jefferson  had  laid  the  f  oandati<a>a. 
Without  them  it  is  not  likely  that  the  two  American 
principles  of  centralization  and  of  local  independence 
coUld  ever  have  been  adjusted  to  a  perfect  balanoe; 
if  they  had  not  giren  their  giant  streoigth  inceasantly 
daring  those  four  moat  crucial  decades  for  the  ce- 
menting of  the  ilifiiTiitiTig  elements,  it  is  difficult  to 
Bee  how  the  Repnblio  could  hare  ftToided  irretriev^ 
able  dismption.  Clay  had  worked  chiefly  as  a  con- 
stroctive  legislator,  proceeding  on  the  prindple  that 
as  the  first  Union  under  the  Conatitntion  was  at  the 
cost  of  concessions  on  the  part  of  each,  bo  conoesaiona 
must  ctmtinae  until  the  opinionated  States  ooold 
arrive  at  the  habit  of  a  comzaon  feeling.  Webster, 
with  profoQuder  and  more  subtle  mind,  had  appealed 
chiefly  to  the  public  at  large,  and  he  created  increaa- 
ingly,  year  by  year,  a  popular  sentiment  tlut  the 
United  States  were  a  Natitm;  that  beneath  the  union 
of  States  which  waa  for  ttq>edienoy,  tros  a  imion  of 
the  people  which  was  natural  and  everlasting. 

Whatever  their  inconsistendes,  these  two  men 
Btand  as  the  amalgamators  oi  the  Repablio.  While 
others  fought  for  States  and  sections,  these  two 
towered  as  Americana.  Clay  said  of  himself,  tnith- 
fuUy:  "If  any  one  desires  to  know  the  leading  and 
paramount  object  of  my  public  life,  the  presarvatioii 
of  this  Union  will  fuznish  him  the  key."    And  in 
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Webeter's  reply  to  Hayne  are  the  {amoiu  words 
which  exprete  the  political  motive  of  his  eareeT: 
**When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold  for  the 
last  time  ^e  son  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shin- 
ing <m  the  broken  and  dishononred  fragments  of  a 
onoe  glorious  Union  but  may  I  see 

ererywbere  that  sentiment  dear 

to  every  true  American  heart — Liberty  and  Union, 
now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable."  When  the 
shock  of  attempted  disruption  came,  in  1661,  the 
ITnion  sentiment  whioh  resisted  it  was  due  to  an 
inoalonlable  degree  to  the  work  of  these  two  men. 

But  after  1852  they  could  have  done  no  more. 
They  were  too  set  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new 
iasQes  which  Seward  and  Sumner  were  announcing  aa 
having  fully  come.  Nor  could  they  have  perceived 
any  immortel  and  imperative  prophecy  in  the  novel, 
'HTncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  which  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
published  that  same  year  of  1852,  and  whioh  in 
twelve  months  reached  a  sale  of  three  hundred  thoii' 
sand  copies.  But  this  picture  of  the  monstrouB  hor- 
ror and  infinite  sadneae  of  slavery  did  what  the  a^- 
tators  could  not  do, — it  set  men  and  women  to  cry- 
ing. When  it  was  dramatised  and  performed  on  the 
Bowery,  men  and  boys  who  had  mobbed  abolitionists 
wept  like  girls  and  thundered  applause  at  the  senti- 
ments of  human  freedom.  But  those  whose  eyes 
were  open  to  the  newer  duty  perceived  at  once  what 
a  gospel  this  novel  was  bringing.  The  poet  Whittier 
thanked  God  for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  because  it 
had  given  the  world  "Unde  Tom's  Cabin";  and  Rofns 
Ohoate  is  said  to  have  remarked:  "This  book  will 
make  two  millionB  of  abolitionists."  It  was  read 
attentively  at  the  South,  and  as  it  was  translated  into 
all  the  European  langnages^  the  Soathem  editors  ex- 
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plained  that  it  was  regarded  abroad  as  an  BQegory 
of  monaroliioal  ^anny,  and  thus  they  saved  their 
shame.  In  America  it  was  really  the  first  chapter 
of  the  vast  popular  moTement  which  was  t»  extermi- 
nate slavery  from  the  Western  hemisphere. 

The  closing  of  1852,  with  the  passing  of  !Ellhnore 
from  the  preodency,  thus  marks  with  singnlar  exact- 
ness the  dosing  of  a  definite  national  epoch  and  the 
dawn  of  another  of  distinct  character.  iThere  were 
to  be  seTeral  years  of  apparent  lull  before  the  volcano 
opened.  But  during  the  deceptive  truce  in  legisla- 
tive straggle,  the  new  Bentiment  of  humanity  was 
growing  detemuned. 

On  the  Fonrth  of  March,  1858,  Preiddent  Fillmore 
gave  up  his  ofSoe  to  President-elect  Pierce.  He  re- 
tired to  his  home  in  Buffalo,  where  he  spent  the  next 
nineteen  years,  save  when  abroad.  In  1856,  while 
in  Europe,  he  waa  nominated  for  the  presidency  hy 
the  American  party,  and  the  nomination  was  accepted 
by  the  remnant  of  the  Whig  wreck.  The  party 
polled  874,634  votes;  but  the  Democrats  had  1,888,- 
169,  and  ^e  new  Sepnblican  party  cast  1,341,204 
votes.  Fillmore  and  his  old  associates  were  hope- 
lessly out  of  relation  to  the  issues  which  had  so  sud- 
denly started  up  with  new  aspect  from  the  final  sub- 
sidence where  he  had  consigned  them  four  yeaiB 
before.  He  was  a  melancholy  witness  of  the  bloody 
finale  of  the  Compromise;  and  he  also  lived  to  see  the 
splendour  of  the  reunited  BepnbUc  which  he  loved. 
He  died  in  Buffalo,  on  March  8,  1874,  and  in  the 
honour  of  old  age  he  was  not  condemned  too  severely 
for  his  official  approval  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law, 
for  his  patriotism  had  never  been  questioned,  and  in 
the  working  out  of  Providence,  that  mistaken  and 
monstrous  measure  had  only  hastened  the  good. 
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FQfanore  was  no  more  to  be  nnf oi^ven  tlian  Clay 
and  Webster,  bis  leaders  and  his  fatbera  in  tbe  f aitb. 
He  vaa  a  good,  Bonnd-bearted,  average  pablio  man. 
He  bad  before  bim  tbe  forbidden  example  of  1Y^^'> 
renegade  to  bis  party.  Tbe  broad  current  of  Wbig 
Ckanpromise,  wHcb  appeared  so  migbtj  and  benig- 
tuutt,  ooiild  have  been  resiated  sanely  only  by  a  very 
great  man.  Lincoln  migbt  bave  done  it  thus  wisely, 
a  tbat  had  been  bis  day;  bnt  it  Tas  not  possible  for 
Fillmore. 
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